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PEEJSS NOTICES OF THE ''GEAMMAIBE COMPARES:' 



" In Prof. Henry's Prdcis we have a mnch needed work. The revo- 
lution undergone by comparative philology during the last ten years has 
made the old manuals obsolete, more especially those in which it was 
called upon to explain the sounds and grammatical forms of Greek and 
Latin. 

"Prof. Henry has supplied an increasingly felt want. The work could 
not have been undertaken by better hands. The author has himself 
borne a prominent part in the researches and discoveries of the last few 
years, and his wide knowledge and sound judgment make his criticism 
of the theories of others exceptionally valuable." — Prof, Satce in the 
** Academy:^ 

"No better introduction to classical etymology thap this has yet 
appeared. Prof. Henry has the advantage of writing in a language of 
such unrivalled lucidity, that in it the most abstruse subjects seem plain 
and simple ; and he is himself a master in whose hands we may feel safe, 
who is conversant with the latest philological literature, and can take a 
connected view of his science." — Clctssiccd Meview, 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



English students of Comparative Philology have 
for some time felt the need of a manual which 
should exhibit, in a concise form, the main results 
of modern research and the application of modem 
method, as bearing upon the scientific grammar 
of Greek and Latin. Much has been already done 
for us by Messrs. King and Cookson in their 
valuable work entitled Sounds and Infleodons in 
Greek and Latin (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888). 
M. Henry's volume, no doubt, presents many of 
the same facts as Messrs. King and Cookson's 
book; but it is considerably shorter, it is cast in 
a different mould, and it has a slightly dissimilar 
aim. It is, in the strict sense of the term, a 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, and 
treats of nothing extraneous to its theme. The 
luminousness of arrangement, the cleariLQ.^^ ^^ 
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exposition, and the general mastery of the subject 
which it displays are fully worthy of the distin- 
guished and original scholar whose name is so 
honourably known in connexion with this branch 
of philology. 

HENEY NETTLESHIP. 



Oxford, 

Jan. Uthy 1890. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The following work is a translation of Professor Victor 
Henry's Precis de Grammaire Comparde du Grec et du Latin, 
The translation was undertaken by me mainly at the sugges- 
tion of Professor Nettleship and Professor Sayce, and with the 
full approval of the author, in the hope that, in the paucity of 
English books containing the results of the latest researches in 
Comparative Philology in regard to Greek and Latin, a trans- 
lation of a work in which these were lucidly set forth by one 
of the acknowledged masters of the science might be of use to 
English students. 

The translation has been made from the second and re- 
vised edition of the original. It contains also various later 
corrections and additions by the author, e.g. p. 119 note 
{iyvtixrOrjs;), p. 131 {ircLcm^p), etc. ; some additions by the author 
have also been inserted in the Bibliography. A few slight 
modifications and additions have been made, in order to adapt 
the work more directly to the requirements of English students. 
Thus in the Bibliography, English translations of German books 
have been substituted for French translations. Again, in the 
original, the explanations of pronunciation and illustrations of 
phonetic phenomena were mainly given through the medium of 
French examples ; in a few such cases, mainly those connected 
with pronunciation, English examples have been substituted 
jointly by the author and myself, e,g. pp. 18, 21, etc. ; in 
others, at the author's suggestion, I have added corresponding 
English examples within square brackets, e,g, pp. 30 note, 54 
note, 185 note, etc. So also, when German words cognate to 
Latin and Greek have been given as illustrations, the corre- 
sponding English words have sometimft^\i^iscL^yS^^^'Ssi>:st'«>^i^^^' 
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when these could be given with certainty, eg, pp. 63, 73, etc. 
In a few cases references have been added to English books 
bearing on the subject under discussion, e.g, pp. 76 note, 186 
note, 276 note, etc.; a few additional English books have 
also been mentioned in the Bibliography. All such additions by 
the translator have been placed within square brackets; none 
have been inserted without the author's approval. 

In matters of terminology, it has been thought important not 
to confuse the English student by the introduction of fresh 
terms, where this could be avoided ; accordingly, except in a few 
special cases where the author wished otherwise {e,g, in regard 
to vowel-gradation, p. 47 note 2), the usual English terminology 
has been adhered to, but attention has been drawn to the termi- 
nology of the original when divergent, and to that of other 
English books, when it seemed likely that the variations in the 
usage of English writers might cause perplexity to the beginner 
{e,g, p. 22 notes). 

I have to express my warm thanks to the author for reading 
the whole of the proof-sheets of this translation, and for much 
kind assistance; and to Professor Sayce, who, in the midst of 
his many labours, has been kind enough to read the greater part 
of the proof-sheets, and to mctke many valuable suggestions. I 
wish also to express my obligations to Professor Nettleship; 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, and Dr. Joseph Wright for some useful 
suggestions on points of terminology; and to my friend Mr. 
W. Worrall for help in passing the proof-sheets of the intro- 
ductory matter through the press. But, while grateful to these 
gentlemen for their kind help, I must myself assume the sole 
responsibility for everything connected with the English form 
of this book. 

R. T. ELLIOTT. 

Oxford, 
Dec, 1889. 



AUTHOR'S PEEPACB. 



This book contains the substance of four years' lectures 
(1884-87), delivered on behalf of the Faculty of Letters of 
Douai. More than once, in the course of my lectures, I have 
had occasion to regret that the students had not in their hands 
some manual of comparative grammar, which might enable 
them, either to review ideas which they had imperfectly 
grasped, or to acquire by themselves those points which the 
abundance of material forced me to exclude from the year's 
course. They at any rate had the opportunity of procuring 
the notes of preceding years ; but even this precarious and 
insufficient resource was lacking to teachers outside, who often, 
for lack of books, treated wrongly or did not treat at aH the 
questions proposed for their study. For the German works, 
in the first rank of which must be placed Gr. Meyer's Greek 
Grammar, are scarcely accessible to most of them, and there is 
no French work or translation which puts within their reach 
the discoveries of the last ten years, which have been so fruitful 
for this science.^ All these considerations, and, above all, the 
kind encouragement of MM. Br6al and Bergaigne, have in- 
duced me to attempt to fill up this gap. May the book, when 
once it has seen the light, prove to be not unworthy of the 
welcome that greeted it before its birth ! 

My main object being to write an elementary work, I hkve 
scrupulously avoided controversy. As a general rule, on each 
question I have simply pointed out the solution which seems 
to me the best, without attacking, and sometimes without even 
mentioning, the others that have been offered. Many serious 

^ I except of course the dictionary of MM. Br6al and Bailly, which is 
not a grammar, and cannot take the place of one, and the second edition of 
M. S. Beinach*8 Manual (vol. ii.), in which comparative grammar. iiaturally 
occupies only a limited space. 
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difficulties have been merely glanced at, some have been 
avoided, while points too uncertain have been passed over 
entirely in silence. At the risk of not doing justice to myself 
in details, I have been obliged to resign myself to these 
sacrifices. Perhaps they have exceeded due limits ; it is for 
my critics to warn me of this, and I defer to their judgment 
beforehand ; but honest and indulgent critics will do me the 
honour not to mistake my silence for ignorance. 

For the same reason, the reader must not expect to find in 
these pages any new idea or anything that has not previously 
been published. Their sole merit, if they have any, is that 
they have been kept fully in touch with the latest results of 
Indo-European philology; and I will disarm the reproach of 
plagiarism, which is made so lightly by certain critics, by 
stating frankly that I have not claimed to be doing original 
work, and that, if I have hardly ever referred to authorities, 
it has been for fear of overloading and complicating unduly 
a text the look of which already is not too attractive. In 
order to make up as far as possible for the lack of references, 
I insert after this preface a bibliography, containing a list of 
the works to which I am most indebted. This list, incomplete 
as it is, will at the same time serve to indicate to students and 
teachers the books best calculated either to develop in them the 
taste for Comparative Philology in general, or to help them 
in working out more fully the particular points of knowledge 
which they have derived from my teaching.* 

I must especially remind the latter class of persons that it 
would do them no good, and indeed would rather do them harm, 
to approach the study of comparative grammar without having 
first fully mastered the elementary grammar of Greek and 
Latin. This being presupposed, I will invite the beginner to 
read this grammar from beginning to end, omitting nothing, 
but not stopping too long over passages which may seem to 
him difficult or obscure ; it is much more important at the 

* With this object, I have included therein some works which do not 
relate strictly to the comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, but which 
I have thought calculated to awaken in the mind of the beginner some 
general ideas on the evolution of language, or to provide him with terms of 
comparison drawn from the language which is familiar to him. 
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outset to gain a good general view than to understand every 
detail. But the second time it will be well for him to read 
with pen in hand, marking occasionally the essential points, 
and carefully verifying the numerous cross-references scattered 
throughout the work. Another method of working, no less 
profitable, but reserved for more advanced students, will be to 
read through the alphabetical indices, and, whenever any form 
at all unfamiliar strikes the eye, to seek the explanation of it 
in the body of the book. Lastly, it will be found useful to pre- 
pare any portion whatever of a Greek or Latin author, referring 
to the grammar for each of the etymological or grammatical 
forms there met with. This exercise has been regularly 
practised at my lectures, and has always yielded the best 
results. 

If the printing of such a work as the present did not involve 
quite enough difficulties in itself, I should have liked to dis- 
tinguish by two different kinds of type the fundamental facts, 
the retention of which is indispensable, from the host of 
secondary details for which an attentive reading will suffice. 
In this matter I am forced to rely upon the discretion of the 
student, who will find therein scope for exercising and forming 
his judgment. I rely with more confidence on the tact and 
judgment of the teachers in our schools and colleges, for the 
selection of those elementary principles of comparative gram-* 
mar which may be introduced with profit into their own 
teaching. It is of course out of the question to teach even the 
outlines of philological methods to pupils in the lower forms. 
But if, in the course of an explanation, or during the correction 
of an exercise, the teacher finds an opportunity of introducing 
a certain, happy, and easily intelligible comparison, he will gain 
the advantage of satisfying the young mind, always eager for 
clear and logical explanations — and who can tell? — perchance 
even of awakening, unknown to himself, some latent talent. 
The important point is, not to initiate the pupil into this or that 
detail, which will be forgotten as soon as learned, but to raise 
discreetly the veil of the sanctuary, and give him a brief 
glimpse of the beauty of this science, which is still too much 
ignored, and which, to borrow the words of one of its moe^t 
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learned and sympathetic expounders,^ "lying on the borders 
of the two great domains of motion and thought, connected 
with the natural sciences by its material element, sound, and 
with the moral sciences by its ultimate object, the expression 
of ideas, has its roots fixed in the field of natural history, while 
its blossoms expand into psychology." 

V. Henry. 

DouAi, June bth^ 1887. 

Who would have told me, at the time when I was writing 
these pages, that my dear master and friend, Abel Bergaigne, 
would not see the second edition of a work which his wishes 
had called forth and his kind influence had befriended ? Such 
as it is, since he was so indulgent as to deem it worthy of him, 
I dedicate it to his dearly loved memory, which will be reli- 
giously treasured by all those who have had the happiness of 
knowing him. He was one of those men whose mind and heart 
are so noble, that, even at the cost of the bitter pang of separa- 
tion, we can never cease to rejoice at having met them on our 
life's pathway. 

This second edition does not dijBFer materially from the first. 
I have corrected some mistakes, filled up some gaps, and cleared 
up some obscurities, which the kindness of colleagues has 
pointed out to me. In this respect I owe especial thanks to 
MM. F. de Saussure and L. Job. I have put the bibliography 
and the text on a level with the works published in 1888, and I 
believe that I have left nothing undone in order to continue to 
deserve the favour which has greeted the publication of this 
unassuming manual. To those who have thus honoured me, and 
especially Professors Breal, De Harlez, Hubschmann, Merlo,'- 
G. Meyer, Sayce, and my friend M. H. Winkler, I wish to 
express my sincere gratitude. 

V. H. 

Lille, Nov, 2nd, 1888. 

1 J. Darmesteter, Essais Orientaux, p. 30. 

2 Merlo likewise, before these words of recognition could reach him, has 
entered, while still young, into eternal rest. Like Bergaigne, and only two 
months after him, he met his death daring an Alpine excursion. 
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ahl. 


ablative. 


instr. 




instrumental. 


ace. 


aocusative. 


Ion. 




Ionic. 


adv. 


adverb. 


Lat. 




Latin. 


Aeol. 


Aeolio. 


Lesh. 




Lesbian. 


A.-S. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


loc. 




locative. 


aor. 


aorist. 


masc. 




masculine. 


areh. 


archaic. 


mid. 




middle. 


Att. 


Attic. 


mod. 




modern. 


Bceot. 


Boeotian. 


nom. 




nominative. 


Carm. Arv. 


Song of the Arval 


neut. 




neuter. 




Brothers. 


Osc. 




Oscan. 


cf. 


compare. 


pass. 




passive. 


Col. Bostr, 


Inscription of the Co- 


per/. 




perfect. 




lamna Bostrata. 


pi. 




plural. 


Cypr. 


Cyprian. 


pl. 1, 2, 


3. 


1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


dat. 


dative. 






plural 


Dor. 


Doric. 


plup. 




pluperfect. 


e.g. 


for example. 


pres. 




present. 


Ep. Scip. 


Epitaphs of the Scipios. 


Set. Bacch. 


Senatusconsultum de 


fern. 


feminine. 






Bacchanalibus. 


Fr. 


French. 


sing. 




singular. 


iut. 


future. 


sing. 1, 


2,3 


. 1st, 2nd, 3rd person 


gen. 


genitive. 






singular. 


Germ. 


German. 


Sk. 




Sanskrit. 


Oath. 


Gothic. 


suhj. 




subjunctive. 


Gk. 


Greek. 


subst. 




substantive. 


Horn. 


Homeric. 


Tab. Mumm 


. triumphal tablet of the 


I.'E. 


Indo-European. 






consul Mummius. 


imper. 


imperative. 


vb. 




verb. 


imp/. 


imperfect. 


Ved. 




Vedic. 


ind. 


indicative. 


voc. 




vocative. 


inf. 


infinitive. 









All other abbreviations will be self-explanatory. 
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J.XX CONVENTIONAL SIGNS. 

The sign of equality between two forms implies their identity : 0^/>a; « 
ferd. When used in conjunction with the sign (:),-it denotes a proportion, 
e.g., urhihiu : urhl—avihtu : avl (to be read "tt/6<&ut is to urhl as avibtu is 
to avi "). 

An asterisk before a form denotes that it is not actaallj found, but is 
restored by conjecture. 

A hyphen, placed before or after a form, denotes a form which never 
appears by itself in language, namely, either a suffix separated from its 
stem, or a stem deprived of its suffix : e.g. -fi€¥, termination of the 1st per- 
son plural of Greek verbs, 4>4p-o , stem of the verb 4f^p<a. 

In Sanskrit transcriptions, a line above a vowel denotes an unaccented 
long vowel, hhdrdmi (I bear) ; the circumflex accent denotes an accented 
long vowel, veda (I know) ; c and j are to be pronounced like English ch 
and j respectively ; I is always equivalent to English sh ; ^ the cerebrals 
(cacuminals) are denoted by a dot underneath the letter in question, e.g. n. 

In Greek, the quantity is marked thioughout (AJira), except when it 
coiucldes with the accent, in which case it has generally been thought best 
to sacrifice it to the accentuation (Ai;<ra/tei'). 

Tue work has been divided into 300 sections, each of which forms as 
homogeneous a whole as possible. It is to these that all the references 
introduced by the words Bupia and injra refer. 

[Square brackets denote additions by the translator.] 

See the indices at the end of the volume. 

^ And 60 also I is equivalent to French j [English » m ^tleaiure] 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

(i) The grammar of every language, taken by itself, seems 
like a purely empirical collection of arbitrary rules, subject 
to still more arbitrary exceptions, which it confines itself to 
stating, without being able to afford us even an inkling of their 
explanation. Thus French grammar teaches us that the plural 
of substantives is formed by adding an 8 to the singular. 
Whence comes this s ? and how is it that it has the property 
of changing a singular into a plural ? To this question French 
grammar can give no answer. It teaches that adverbs are 
derived from adjectives by adding to the feminine the termina-i 
tion ment^ e.g. long^ longuement, but that those in ent are 
exceptions, changing the termination before ment into ew, e.g. 
prudent J prudemment. What is the meaning of this syllable 
ment? why does it require the feminine of long, but not of 
prudent? On this point French grammar by itself cannot 
enlighten us. 

But if we go back to Latin, we see there an accusative 
singular cdbdllum and an accusative plural cdbdllOs^ which 
throw light on the origin of the s in the plural les chevals. 
We see there a word minte^ ablative of a feminine noun, which, 
in such an expression as Idngd rn^nte (literally "in a long 
manner "), required the feminine of the adjective Idngus, which 
had different forms for masculine and feminine, but could 
naturally cause no variation in the adjective prUd^.ns, which 
had the same form for masculine and feminine. Thus the 
benefit which we derive from the scientific comparison of two 
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languages more or less closely related to one another consists 
in a knowledge of the reason of rules and the reason of ex- 
ceptions, which latter, when properly understood, will be seen 
to really fall under the rule ; ^ and from the mere fact that 
grammar thus understood requires less exertion of the memory 
and more of the reasoning powers, it can at the same time be 
more easily retained and more surely investigated. 

This is the aim of what is called Historical or Compara- 
tive Grammar. 

(2) Relationship between several languages may be due 
either to the fact that one is descended from the other {e.g, 
Erench from Latin), or to the fact that they ?ire all descended 
from a common ancestor {e.g. French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Roumanian, all descended from Latin).* In the latter case, the 
ancestor may be known, and may have left a more or less exten- 
sive literature, or at any rate some written documents, throwing 
light on the chief features of its grammar ; or, on the other 
hand, it may have perished, without leaving any trace of its 
existence except the languages derived from it, which it is 
proposed to study. It is in the latter sense that we must 
understand the affinity of Greek and Latin, which are not 
descended from one another, nor indeed from any language 
historically known,* but are, in common with other European 
and Asiatic tongues, derived from a language long since dead, 
which never had any written characters, and was spoken 

1 A perfect grammar would be one which contained not a single excep- 
tion. The Ecience of language has not yet reached this stage ; but it is 
drawing nearer and nearer to the desired end, though this end can never be 
attained. 

' Strictly speaking, these expressions borrowed from every-day life are 
inexact. No language is descended from another ; French is not descended 
from Latin, for it is impossible to fix any precise moment in history in which 
men ceased to speak Latin and began to speak French. As a matter of fact, 
French is still Latin, though modified from age to age by changes of which 
successive generations had no consciousness. The gap only becomes 
apparent when we contrast two periods separated from one another by a 
long interval. 

3 Hence we must avoid the erroneous expression still too often used by 
learners, '* This Latin form comes from Greek," or " This Greek form comes 
from Sanskrit," Sanskrit is not the ancestor of the other languages ; it is 
at most their elder brother, and has been subject to quite as many alterations 
as its brothers, if not more. 
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by a tribe about which we do not know enough even to say 
precisely where it originally lived. This pro-ethnic language, 
which can only be restored by a comparison of the different 
grammatical forms which have sprung from it, has received 
the conventional name of the common Indo-European 
language or Parent-speech.^ 

(3) The Indo-European family comprises, in the first place, 
two main divisions : an Asiatic or Aryan branch, and a 
European branch. The essential mark of distinction be- 
tween these two groups lies in the fact that pro-ethnic e and o 
were preserved without corruption in the European languages, 
whereas in the Asiatic languages they were both confused with 
long or short a. Thus the primitive *bMromes (we bear) is 
represented very exactly by the Greek <t>€pofjL€^ (Doric), but very 
imperfectly by the Sanskrit bhdrdmas. 

(4) I. — The Asiatic branch in its turn is divided into two 
groups : 

1. Indian group, comprising (a) Sanskrit, which has long 
been a dead language, but is still preserved with jealous care 
in the liturgical schools of the Brahmans, and was early analysed 
by the most minute grammarians that any literature has ever 
known. Its oldest remains (certain hynms of the Veda) may go 
back to the tenth century B.C., or even earlier. (P) Prakrit, or 
more accurately the Prakritic languages, consisting of popular 
dialects which, many centuries before our era, superseded 
Sanskrit in e very-day life. The best known of these is Pali, 
the sacred language of Buddhism, (y) The modem dialects, 
still spoken in many parts of India, such as Hindi, Hindustani, 
Bengali, etc. 

(5) 2. Iranian group, comprising (a) Zend or Avestic, 
certainly as old as Sanskrit, preserved in the Avesta and other 
sacred books attributed to the legislator Zoroaster, the mythical 
founder of fire worship. (P) Old Persian, the language of the 
losers of Marathon, of which only a few scanty relics survive 
in some cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenid kings, (y) 

1 [German philologists generally prefer the term " Indo-Germanic " ; 
xxlany English writers use the term " .^iyan," or more correctly ** Arian," in 
this sense.] 
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The modem Iranian languages, the most important of which 
is Persian, much corrupted by the introduction of Arabic and 
Turkish words. 

(6) n. — The European branch is divided into seven main 
groups: Armenian, Hellenic, Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Letto- 
Slavonic, and Albanian. The first and last have but recently 
come within the range of Indo-European comparison, and hold 
only a very subordinate position therein. The second and third 
require special consideration. 

(7) 1. At first sight the Hellenic group seems to include 
only one language, Greek, represented in the most ancient 
times by the Homeric poems, of which certain parts at least go 
back to the ninth century B.C. ; in the period which precedes 
and follows the age of Pericles by the brilliant Ionic, Attic, and 
Alexandrian literatures ; in the Middle Ages by the Byzantine 
writers ; at the present day by modem Greek. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that all these records belong to a 
single language, or that they each reflect faithfully the current 
speech of the time and country to which they belong. The 
language of the Homeric poems is a purely artificial mixture of 
JEolic and Ionic forms ; that of the tragedians certainly differs 
greatly from that spoken by the Athenian spectators; the 
Byzantines wrote in Greek in the same way that the Schoolmen 
wrote in Latin ; and at the present time Greek newspapers are 
written in a language which would be more easily understood by 
Pericles himself than by a contemporary who is at all illiterate. 

The real form assumed by the language at a particular period 
and in a particular part of Greece has fortunately been revealed 
to us by infallible witnesses, namely, inscriptions, which, apart 
from the necessarily limited number of mistakes on the part of 
the writers, give us absolutely accurate information ; from them 
a rich harvest has already been gathered. By the light of 
these sources of information, supplemented by the hints of the 
ancient grammarians, it has become possible to distinguish at 
the outset in the Hellenic unity two groups, which may be 
distinguished by this fundamental difference, that one, the 
Non-Ionic group, always keeps primitive a, whereas the Ionic 
group changes it to e. Thus, Indo-European *8istami (I place. 
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cf. Lat. stare) is represented in Doric by lordfit, in the Ionic- 
Attic group by larrf/xi.i 

I will mention briefly the dialects which belong to these two 
groups, and their chief surviving monuments. 

(8) A. — The Non-Ionic group comprises : 
: (a) The Doric dialects, of which literature furnishes some 
specimens, necessarily more or less corrupt, in the Odes of 
Pindar, the fragments of Alcman (Laconian) and other lyric 
writers, the Idylls of Theocritus (Doric, of Sicily), and the 
choruses of Greek tragic and comic poets (very impure Doric). 
These dialects are: (a) Laconian — stela of Damonon, etc., 
various glosses in Hesychius ; still surviving in the dialect called 
Tsaconian. ()8) Doric of Magna Grsecia — tables of Heraclea. 
(y) Messenian — inscription of Andania. (8) Argive. (c) Corin- 
thian. {0 Meganan. (17) Cretan, known mainly through the 
long and very important inscription recently discovered, called 
the Table of Gortyna. (0) Doric of the islands (Rhodes, etc.). 
(t) Achaean. 

(b) The dialects of Northern Greece, Phocian, Locrian, 
JEtolian, Acarnanian, etc., which had no influence on the 
literary language of Greece. 

(c) Thessalian : little known, some curious peculiarities. 

(d) Elean : inscriptions of Olympia. 

(e) Arcadian-Cyprian, which a considerable amount of 
epigraphical evidence (inscription of Tegea, Table of Idalium) 
justifies us in regarding as a single dialect, in spite of the dis- 
tance and geographical obstacles separating its two varieties. 

(/) Pamphylian (Asia Minor) : very little known. 
(g) Lesbian, the language of the oldest lyric poets, Alcseus 
and Sappho : numerous testimonies of ancient grammarians.^ 
(h) Boeotian, which seems to have some affinity to Lesbian. 

* Hence we must not say that " Doric changes 17 to d," or, worse still, " to 
a." Doric changes nothing ; corresponding to Attic ridrifUt where the e is 
primitive, it has rlOrifu, On the contrary, Doric keeps unchanged the vowel 
which ordinary Greek has corrupted. 

^ The grammarians invented a linguistic category called "the ^olio 
dialect," to which they referred everything that was not Ionic or Doric. If 
this name is to be retained, it must at any rate only be a; plied to Lesbian, 
Boeotian, and certain forms in the Homeric p. ems. 
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(9) B. — The Ionic group, which is by far the moat im- 
portant from a literary point of view, has only a few varieties. 

(a) First comes the Old Ionic of Asia Minor (Smyrna, 
Chios, etc.), the oldest Greek known, which forms the basis 
of the language of the Homeric poems (at any rate of such as 
have come down to us), and of the epic poems of all his later 
imitators. 

(&) The New Ionic of Asia Minor, as known to us from 
the writings of Herodotus and Hippocrates, seems to differ 
from the preceding dialect only in a few trifling points ; but 
inscriptions prove the existence of more decided differences. 

(c) The Ionic of the islands (Cyclades, Euboea) seems to be 
the connecting link between the dialects of Asia and Europe. 

(d) The Ionic of Athens, or Attic, differs from ordinary 
Ionic only in one essential point : it keeps or restores primitive 
a after i or p. E,g. Dor. lord/u. Ion. and Att. lanjfu ', Dor. KOfia, 
lon.-Att. Kofirf y but Dor. (ro<^td a/iipd ?rpdo'0'(i>. Ion. <ro<f>irf "^i^^prf 
TTprjo'a'iii^ Att. o-o^td '^fiipd irpdma. Pure Attic is naturally found 
only in inscriptions, of which a large number have been dis- 
covered ; but the literary language which comes nearest to it 
is that of the comedies of Aristophanes and especially that of 
the dialogues of Plato. 

(e) During the period of Athenian supremacy, the poli- 
tical influence of Athens caused the Attic dialect to spread 
throughout all Greece, and this expansion gave birth to an 
artificial language, the Koivri 8taA.€Kro9, which served as a common 
bond between all parts of the Hellenic world, and from the 
time of Alexander began to supersede the local dialects.^ The 
KOLVYj^ with the exception of a few sounds or forms exclusively 
confined to the language of Athens {tt for o-cr, etc.), is essentially 
identical with Attic. This is the language taught by our 
ordinary grammars. It is the language in general use by prose 
writers subsequent to the age of Pericles, so far, that is, as 
they do not, like Lucian, affect to imitate Attic ; it was con- 

^ In the same way, from the time that France became united under one 
monarchy, the language of the centre (Ile-de-France, Orl6anais, and Tou- 
raine) having become the only literary and official language, gradually super- 
seded Picardian, Norman, Burguudian, Proven9al, and other provincial 
dialects. 
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tinued in Byzantine and still survives in contemporary Greek. 
But the dialects long maintained themselves by its side or 
beneath its surface, and during this long period they no doubt 
introduced into it a certain number of forms which helped 
to modify it. At least one of these dialects, the Laconian, has 
survived up to our own day, being continued in the mountain 
dialect called Tsaconian. 

(id) 2. The chief representative of the Italic group is 
Latin, of which the earliest known record^ (the extremely 
obscure Duenos inscription,^ recently discovered) goes back 
to the fourth century B.C. Owing to the conquests of Rome, 
Latin, which was originally the dialect of a small town in 
Latium, spread over Europe and Africa, and under the form of 
Portuguese, Spanish, Proven9al, French, Rhsetian, and Italian, 
is still spoken throughout all Western Europe, while in the 
valley of the Lower Danube it is represented by Roumanian. 

At first sight the unity of the Italic group seems greater than 
that of the Hellenic ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from 
the fact that only one of the Italic dialects, so far as we know, 
attained the rank of a literary language, the others being 
known only to the student of inscriptions. As a matter of 
fact, several languages were spoken in Italy, namely, going 
from north to south : 

A. — Cisalpine Gallic, of the same family as Transalpine 
Gallic, belongs to the Celtic groups. 

B. — Etruscan, the language of a brilliant civilization which 
Roman barbarism destroyed, survives in numerous inscriptions, 
of which at present only the spelling can be deciphered, the 
meaning remaining unknown. It is however becoming more 

^ The Song of the Arval Brothers is generally given as such. This song is 
certainly very old ; but the text in our possession was only written in a.d. 
218, by some one who did not understand it in the least. The epitaphs of 
the Scipios are more than a century later than the Duenos inscription, and 
accordingly are more intelligible. The Senatus consultum de BacchanalibuSj 
a long and interesting document, is still later. 

3 [For an account of this inscription see a paper by the translator in the 
Transactioiis of the Oxford Philological Society for 1888-9 (Clarendon Press, 
1889), where allusion is also made to a Praenestine inscription since dis- 
covered, and thought by Bdcheler to be still older. Cf . Journal of Philology 
ivi. 196.] 
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and more probable that Etniscan, so far from belonging to the 
Italic group, is not even an Indo-European language at all. 

C. — Umbrian, an Italic dialect spoken in the plateau of 
the Apennines, is known chiefly from the Eugubine Tables, the 
mutilated remains of a great liturgical code, which have for 
the most part been translated. 

D. — The dialects of Central Italy, occupying an intermediate 
place between Umbrian and Latin (Picenian, Sabine, Pelignian, 
Marsian, Volscian, JEquian, Faliscan, etc.), are still almost 
unknown. The essential characteristic of all these dialects, 
which is observable also to a less extent in popular Latin, is 
the weakening and loss of final syllables, which were preserved 
in classical Latin ; e.g. Umb. pihaz =pidtu8 or katel = catulus 
already has quite the appearance of a word belonging to one of 
the Romance languages. 

E. — Latin is revealed to us in its minutest details by an 
abundant literature, extending over eight or nine centuries, by 
a large number of inscriptions from all parts of the Roman 
world, and by the numerous testimonies of grammarians. The 
Romance languages and the excavations at Pompeii enable us 
even to penetrate the secrets of spoken or popular Latin. 

F. — Oscan, or the Osco-Samnite group (Southern Italy), is 
only represented by about 200 inscriptions, of which two only, 
the Cippus of Abella and the Table of Bantia, are of any length. 

It was formerly supposed that there was a closer connexion 
between the Hellenic and Italic groups than between these 
and the other groups, and hence it was assumed that within the 
main Indo-European unity there was a secondary Grseco-Latin 
unity. This view is now generally abandoned ; possibly it may 
be revived some day. However this may be, that which cannot 
be asserted of Greek and Latin is certainly true of Latin and 
Celtic, and very probably of German and Slavonic also. 

(ii) 3. The Celtic group comprises (a) In antiquity, 
Gallic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of France, 
which, after Caesar's conquests, fell into disuse, and became so 
completely forgotten that, with the exception of a few words 
borrowed by Latin, it has left no trace of its existence save 
about thirty mutilated inscriptions, which can only be imper- 
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fectly translated, (fi) In the Middle Ages (from tlie eighth cen- 
tury), Old Irish and Cymric, which possessed a literature, still 
partially preserved, (y) At the present time several dialects, 
such as Gaelic (Scotland), Erse (Ireland), Cymric (Wales), and 
Breton (extreme west of Brittany). 

(12) 4. The Germanic group is divided into four secondary 
groups : (a) Grothic, which has long been a dead language, but 
is known to us by a translation of the Bible, made by Bishop 
Ulfilas in the fourth century, (fi) Norse, which still extends 
over all the extreme north of Europe (Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish), (y) Low German, represented at the present 
time by Flemish, Dutch, Low German (dialects of northern 
Germany), and English (called Anglo-Saxon up to the twelfth cen- 
tury); the vocabulary of English however has been much altered 
by the introduction of French words, imported by the Norman 
conquerors. (8) High German, the language of Central Europe 
(Germany, nearly the whole of Switzerland, and the German 
districts of Austria), is distinguished, according to its age, 
as Old High German (eighth century), Middle High German 
twelfth century), and Modem High German (sixteenth century). 
Its oldest document, the Nibelungen-lied, belongs, in its present 
form, to the twelfth century. 

(13) The Letto- Slavonic group is divided in the first 
place into Lettic and Slavonic. The Lettic or Baltic divi- 
sion consists of three languages (Lithuanian, Lettish, and Old 
Prussian) ; of these the last is extinct, and the two others, 
having no distinct nationality to support them, are already on 
the road to extinction. In spite of this however, and of the 
fact that Lettic is only known to us in its modem form, it is 
a most valuable aid to the study of Indo-European philology. 
The Slavonic branch is represented in the Middle Ages by Old 
Slavonic or Old Bulgarian, an ecclesiastical language, of which 
one of the oldest records is the celebrated Gospel of Ostromir 
(ninth century).^ At the present time it is represented through- 

' This is the date of the translation into Old Slavonic, but the manuscript 
itself only belongs to the eleventh century. Other documents, including tbe 
gospel known as Codex Zographensis, now hold a higher place in the esti- 
mation of students of Slavonic. 
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out the whole eastern half of Europe by Russian and Polish, in 
part of the south-east by the languages of the South Slavonic 
countries bordering on Turkey or forming part of the Austrian 
empire (Bulgarian, Servian, Croatiau, Slovenian, Bosnian, Dal- 
matian, etc.), and it even penetrates to Bohemia, right in the 
centre of Europe (Czech and Moravian). All the Slavonic 
dialects have striking points of resemblance to one another, 
which greatly facilitate their study. 

(14) Before approaching the comparative study of Greek and 
Latin, it seemed advisable to assign them their proper place 
in the family of languages to which they belong. But the con- 
sideration of the various European and Asiatic languages 
mentioned above does not fall within the narrow range of 
the present work ; at the most, they can only be occasionally 
referred to for the sake of some simple and striking illus- 
tration. Even the Hellenic and Italic dialects can only occupy 
a very subordinate position in this grammar, which is con- 
cerned primarily with the Greek Koivy and with classical Latin. 

(15) The grammar of any single language, viewed by itself, 
includes four divisions : Phonology, or the study of sounds ; 
Etymology, or the study of the formation of words ; Mor- 
phology, or the study of grammatical forms (declension and 
conjugation) ; and lastly Syntax, or the study of the way in 
which these forms are employed and grouped together in sen- 
tences. Such also are the objects of comparative grammar, 
and such ought to be the plan of this book. But comparative 
syntax cannot yet be regarded as a science ; and, moreover, a 
complete treatment of it would require a volume as bulky as 
the other three parts put together ; hence it must be laid aside 
for the present. Moreover phonology, etymology, and morpho- 
logy form a homogeneous whole, which can be treated quite 
satisfactorily by itself. 



FIRST PART. 

PHONOLOGY. 

(i6) By Gfraeco-Latin phonology is meant the study of 
the Greek and Latin sounds,^ and of their regular 
relations to one another. 

The first thing necessary, in order to obtain an accurate view 
of the sounds of a language, is to think of them as they are or 
were actually pronounced, and not merely as they appear when 
viewed through the distorting medium of writing. Writing, 
even supposing it were strictly phonetic, must always be a some- 
what clumsy representation of the extremely delicate and varied 
mechanism of human speech. But, as a matter of fact, writing 
never is phonetic ; for, being fixed at a time when a certain 
pronunciation was current, the spelling remains unchanged long 
after the pronunciation has been altered.^ For example, the 
French word loi seems to contain a diphthong ; and it does, but 
not the one indicated by the spelling, for the word is not pro- 
nounced loi/j but Iwa.^ In other words, the semivowel, which 
is really not I but u,^ precedes, instead of following, the prin 
cipal vowel, which is really not o but a. No representation 
could be more inexact. In the word autre there is no diphthong 
at all (the word having long ceased to be pronoimced axotre\ 

1 [Here and in similar cases the author uses the word phonkme, which 
he prefers as being more definite than " sound," the word generally adopted 
by English writers.] 

' Thus English was formerly pronounced as it was written ; but, while 
many changes have been made in its pronunciation, its spelling has re- 
mained almost the same. Hence the result which is so confusing to the 
beginner. 

^ y«Gtermanj [or English y in yondery^ u? a English w [in wake] or 
French ou in oui. These sounds are not vowels, but consonants. 

^ The sign u always represents English oo» French ou and German u. 

11 
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but a simple vowel ^, wrongly represented by the combination 
au. Similar anomalies occur in the French combinations ou, eu, 
an (nasal vowel), and indeed very frequently in all languages. 

Phonetics, thus understood, must evidently form the founda- 
tion of all comparative grammar. Tor what right should we 
have to identify any two forms whatsoever, even forms approach- 
ing so closely to one another as ^epw and/er^, except on the 
ground of having proved by a sufficient number of probable 
instances, that they correspond, sound for sound, to one another ; 
in other words, that the Greek ^, c, p, and o), and the Latin 
/, ^, r, and 0, are respectively the representatives and actual 
successors of the bhj ^, r, and 6 of the Indo-European word 
*bhdrOj which has been restored in accordance with the con- 
verging testimony of the diflferent languages of the family? 
In this respect a scientific system of phonetics will arrive at 
conclusions that must seem startling to the uninitiated. In 
etymology, it will separate two words apparently identical ; e.g. 
German feuer and French feu, of which the first corresponds 
to Greek Trvp, and the second to Latin fdcvm : * while, on the 
other hand, it will identify two words which otherwise no one 
would ever dreaming of connecting ; e.g. French larme and 
English tear, which only differ in respect of an additional 
suffix in French.^ The same is the case in morphology. What 
forms could be more alike than irarpi and patrl ? And yet these 
two forms are quite distinct, as is sufficiently proved in the 
eyes of the phonetician by the difference of quantity in the i, 
which in Greek is short and in Latin long. On the other hand, 
vvKTa and noctem are one and the same word, for in the Greek 
a there is latent the same nasal which is pronounced in Latin. 
In this more than in any other branch of knowledge we must 
be distrustful of appearances. 

(17) There is still however a further requisite. An in- 
definite series of parallel instances would not justify us in 
asserting the equivalence of two sounds, except on one funda- 

1 In the same way the Latin word corresponding to German hahen [Eng. 
have] is rather capio than habeo. 

2 From Indo-European *dakru arose, on the one hand, Latin lacru(-ma)t 
on the other, Gothic tayr and Anglo-Saxon tcer^ tear. 
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mental condition, the physiological possibility of the changes 
which have produced them. Every phonetic change, in fact, 
such as that which has transformed Latin k to ^^ in French 
cheval = cabdllum^ presupposes a series of innumerable uncon- 
scious changes, which are so imperceptible that neither speaker 
nor hearer has any suspicion of them at the moment when they 
take place. For example, Picardian, which is less corrupted 
than French, has not gone beyond the stage of k in kevd = 
cheval. The origin of the latter form is probably as follows : 
the tongue was slightly shifted, and came in contact with a 
part of the palate not so far back as the place affected by the 
pronunciation of simple A:, and so there arose between the con- 
sonant and the vowel a hardly perceptible palatal sound, which 
may be approximately represented by y, kyS. This sound in 
its turn reacted upon the consonant ; and so the group became 
approximately ty^^ from which it is but a very short step to ts^^ 
as may be seen by experiment. It is thus, for example, that 
Swedish pronounces the syllable which it still spells kj6 ; and 
this is the stage which has been reached by a northern variety 
of Picardian, the dialect of Tourcoing. If now the initial t 
becomes merged and lost in the hissing sound of the following 
consonant, we arrive at the present Frefnch form sevdl. Of 
course the stages indicated above are only halting-places, as it 
were ; between each of them it would be easy to distinguish 
further intermediate stages, which might be represented by the 

symbols k^^ k^, k^ ^n+u^yi, ky^ ^n+u and so on. 

Unless we were able to restore some such series in thought, 
it would be quite impossible to conceive and consequently to 
admit scientifically most phonetic phenomena; it is only on 
this condition that they admit of being reduced to laws, under- 
standing by law the expression of the constant and invariable 
reproduction of a particular phonetic phenomenon during one 
of the stages in the development of a given language. Pho- 
netic laws, resting thus on the double basis of the history 
of language and physiology, may be truly said, at any rate from 
the standpoint of the method of comparative philology, to have 

' This symbol represents English sh, French ch, German sch. 
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no exceptions;, for, when once a law has been discovered, 
to admit by the side of it or beneath it isolated facts supposed 
to have escaped its action would be to fall again, in spite of 
oneself, into the well-worn mt of arbitrary etymologies.^ 

Since phonetic laws are primarily physiological, it is im- 
possible to enter on even a cursory examination of them with- 
out some knowledge of the physiology of the vocal organs. 

1 Hence we mast avoid siich phrases as " In Latin f between two vowels 
often becomes r/* A phonetic law either exists or does not exist ; there 
is no other alternative. If Latin « between vowels becomes r, it does so 
always. If it sometimes seems to have remained unchanged, we mnst seek 
the reason of this apparent retention. This kind of investigation has already 
been carried very far, and we shall see many instances of it. {Cf . p. 76, note.] 



CHAPTER T. 

ELEMENTS OP PHYSIOLOGICAL PHONETICS. 

Section I. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS AT REST. 

(i8) Like every wind-instrument, the vocal apparatus may- 
be said to consist of a pair of bellows, emitting a current of 
air ; a sonorous tube, into which the current of air, more or 
less impeded in its way, enters in vibrations ; and of a sound- 
ing-board, by contact with which the volume of the sound is 
increased. 

The bellows are the lungs. As they can only supply air 
during the process of expiration, the moments of inspiration 
are intervals of rest, such as are denoted by punctuation. 
There are not, at any rate in the languages with which we are 
concerned, any inspiratory sounds. 

The air expired, escaping through the bronchi and the wind- 
pipe, reaches the larynx, which is at the upper end of the 
windpipe. The gristly protuberance of the larynx can be 
easily felt on the throat, and by watching its motion during the 
process of speaking a very rough idea may be formed of 
the mechanism of speech. The larynx in its turn opens into 
the pharynx by a round aperture called the glottis, the upper 
margins of which, called vocal chords, are hard and elastic, and, 
by contracting, are able to oppose an obstacle to the current of 
air, and to vibrate while it is passing through. 

The sounding-board consists of the double cavity of the mouth 
and nostrils. The shape and size of this cavity may vary, 
in such a way as to modify the sound emitted through the 
glottis, under the influence of three chief factors : 

1. The elasticity of the inner and outer walls of the mouth, 

15 
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which can be made longer by being narrowed and shorter by 
being widened. 

2. The action of the soft palate {velum palati). In front, 
that is, for two-thirds of their extent, the nose and mouth are 
completely isolated from one another by the bony arch of the 
palate ; but from the phaiynx to the nasal cavities there is a 
passage, which can however be closed by means of a fleshy and 
movable prolongation of the palate, called very appropriately 
the " veil of the palate." When, the mouth being at rest, the 
veil falls like a loose curtain, the two cavities are in free 
communication with one another ; but when it rises and rests 
on the back part of the pharynx, it isolates the nasal cavities, 
and so renders the whole upper half of the sounding-board 
ineflfective. The soft palate has a small continuation, of the 
shape of a grape, called the uvula, which has a share in the 
production of speech {infra 21). 

3. The extreme mobility of the tongue, which by resting 
successively against the soft palate, the back, middle, or front 
part of the palatal arch, the gums, the teeth, etc., is capable of 
producing an infinite variety of modifications in the shape of 
the mouth and its mode of opening. 

The sounding board reflects, _ increases, and varies the 
musical sounds emitted through the glottis; but, besides 
these, the movements of the tongue and lips produce noises, 
which may be either momentary and explosive, when the 
mouth opens or shuts suddenly, or continuous and frica- 
tive, when the mouth being almost closed only allows the 
air to escape at any point through a very narrow passage. 
The musical sounds are the vowels. The noises, whether 
accompanied or not by voice produced in the glottis, are the 
consonants. 

Section II. 

THE VOCAL APPARATUS IN ACTION. 

(ig) 1. Before coming into action, the vocal apparatus is in 
the position assumed during deep thought or tranquil sleep; 
the mouth being very slightly open, the soft palate lowered, the 
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tongue resting flat on the bottom of the mouth, and the glottis 
permitting the air to pass through it without any obstacle. 
Neither sound nor noise can then be produced, except that 
during the moments of expiration, a gentle current of air 
passes through, which contains in itself the potential utterance 
of a vowel.! This is the inaudible sound which in certain 
modes of writing is represented by a particular symbol, the 
Greek soft breathing, the Trench and Spanish 7i. If the air 
is .expired with more energy and a certain amount of effort, 
we have the German or English A, very improperly called 
aspirated. 

2. The organs being in the first position, the soft palate is 
raised and cuts off all communication with the jaasal cavities ; 
at the same time the vocal chords contract and vibrate. In 
this way a pure or oral vowel is produced, a, e, u^ etc. 

3. K the vibration takes place without the soft palate being 
raised, the vowel is sounded in both cavities at the same time,^ 
and so we obtain a nasalized vowel, written in Trench arty 
iUy urij etc. 

4. If the mouth, when in the third position, is closed by 
means of the lips or the tongue at any point, then the air 
expired being only able to escape by the nostrils, no oral 
vowel can be produced. The result is a nasal sound, m, n, 
etc. 

5.^ The open mouth lets the current of air pass through.; 
but its passage is impeded by an elastic obstacle, which it dis- 
places, and which returns to its original position with a rapid 
alternate quivering or trilling sound. This sound is a trilled 
r j of which there are several varieties, distinguished according 
to the different organs employed in producing them. 

6. The mouth is open, but the tongue completely obstructs 

1 That is, STipposing the position to remain unchanged, then, as soon as 
the vocal chords vibrate, a vowel will be heard. 
■ ' This can easily be proved by experiment. A looking-glass placed in 
front of the month and nostrils and protected by a screen against the breath 
of the mouth, remains clear after the pronunciation of o, but not after the 
pronunciation of the nasalized vowel on, 

s In this and all the following positions, the soft palate is raised, and 
consequently the nasal cavity plays no part in the production of sound, 
except in the case of persons who speak through the nose. 
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the middle part of it, leaving only the two sides free; the 
current of air, being thus impeded, is obliged to split itself 
up into two portions in order to find an outlet, and vibrates 
while forcing a passage for itself in the narrow space between 
the cheeks and teeth. This is the lateral trill I, 

These two trills, or liquids, may be either accompanied 
or not by a very slight vibration of the vocal chords. In the 
first case, which is far the commonest, they are called voiced 
or sonorous; the second case, that of surd or voiceless 
liquids, is illustrated by Ghreek initial ^, and by an I occurring 
in the Slavonic languages. 
% /^A </ It is now time to ask whether the different sounds corre- 
r spending to positions 4, 5, and 6 are consonants or vowels. We 

know they are usually called consonants, and they really 
appear to be so in combinations like admitj nostril, outlet, where 
they have a vowel to support them. But' let us compare, for 
example, the word outlet with kettle ; both are evidently dis- 
syllables, and are felt by the speaker to be so. In the former 
word the vowel of the second syllable is a short e ; what is it 
in the latter? It is not a short e, for nobody pronounces 
the word as kettH ; the I is rather pronounced with a short 
and trilling lateral sound, which by itself fills the whole syl- 
lable, viz. Are*/. In other words, in English kettle, German 
mittelj etc., the I acts the part of a vowel. The same is the 
case with r ; an exactly corresponding trilling sound occurs, 
for example, in German achwester and Trench arbre, which, 
though evidently a dissyllable, is not pronounced arbrS or arMr, 
but rather arbr ; that is, the r here becomes a vowel. This 
I and r are called sonant liquids, and are both very common 
in German final syllables. German and English also supply 
many examples of vocalic or sonant nasals ; thus a sonant tk 
occurs in English haven, German hafen, pronounced respec- 
tively, hdvi^, hdfy ; a sonant m in English fathom, seldom, 
pronounced fathm, seldm, etc. To sum up, the nasals and 
liquids are both consonants and vowels: consonants 
when they are supported by a vowel ; vowels generally when- 
ever they support another consonant, and particularly when 
they occur between two consonants. 
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7. If the mouth, when closed at any point, is opened sud- 
denly in order to let the current of air escape, or if, on the 
other hand, being already opened in order to pronounce a 
vowel, it then, by being closed completely at any point, sud- 
denly arrests the current of air, the result is a pure noise, which 
forms what is called an explosive or implosive momentary 
consonant.^ If this noise is not accompanied by voice in the 
glottis, the consonant is called surd [or voiceless], kjtjp] 
if however, while the current of air is passing through, there 
is a slight contraction of the glottis, together with a vibration 
of the vocal chords, the consonant becomes sonorous ^ [or 
voiced], g, d, h. 

8. Lastly, if the mouth, instead of being completely closed 
and then opened wide, is obstructed at any point, in such a 
way as to allow the expiratory current to escape only through 
a narrow opening in the centre, the air passes between the 
edges of this opening with a noise of friction which constitutes 
a continuant, spirant, or fricative consonant. Accord- 
ing as it is or is not accompanied by glottal vibration, this 
consonant likewise is called voiceless, s,/; or voiced, 0, v. 

To sum up then, leaving out of consideration the simple act 
of expiration (1), all the expiratory sounds may be divided into 
three groups: vowels (2 and 3), consonant-vowels (4, 5, 
and 6), and simple consonants (7 and 8). These must now 
be examined in more detail. 

1 Thus, in a group like appa, the two p's being pronounced, the first is 
closed or implosive, the second explosive. In the corresponding group ahbut 
the closing and explosion are slighter, but equally perceptible. 

' The reader may prove by experiment the existence of this nnconscious 
yibration of the glottis which accompanies the articulation of the consonants 
wrongly called "soft.'* First practise the pronunciation oi p orb by mere 
explosion, without letting any vowel follow them. This result attained, if 
you pronounce p, at the same time closing the ears tight» no sonnd will be 
heard ; whereas, if you go on to pronounce &, yon will be conscious of an 
intense rumbling sound. This is the vibration of the vocal chords, which 
penetrates into the ear through the internal auditory meatus. Certain 
ethnic groups however pronounce the voiced consonants almost without 
voice ; this is the case with South German and Alsatian d and b, which to a 
French ear sound like t and p. 
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Section m. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

§ 1. Votoels. 

(20) 1. Oral Vowels. The two opposite poles of vocalism 
are i [Eng. ee in feet], which is essentially the high-toned 
vowel, and u [Eng. oo], which is essentially the low-toned 
vowel. In pronouncing e, the larynx rises and the corners of 
the month are widened in such a way as to give to the sonorous 
tube the least length possible ; whereas, in pronouncing u, the 
larynx is lowered,^ and the lips are thrust forward, so that the 
length becomes as great as possible. Between these two lies 
the vowel of equilibrium, a [Eng. a id. father'], the sound which 
is produced when, the organs being in a position of rest,* the 
soft palate is raised and the glottis begins to vibrate. 

Between these three chief notes of the vocalic scale there is 
naturally room for a large number of intermediate sounds ; thus 
we ascend from a to i through open e (French d [approximately 
English ai in air] ) and close e (French ^); and again we descend 
fropi a to u through open o (Fr. homme [approximately Eng. 
o in hot]) and close o (Fr. eau). The o sounds and the e 
sounds in their turn have, as intermediate sounds, respectively 
the German dJ (Fr. eu) and the French e mute. Lastly, if the 
larynx takes the position required for t, while the lips are 
placed in the position required for w, we shall hear the mixed 
sound represented by German il or French u. 

2. Nasalized Vowels. To each oral vowel there neces- 
sarily corresponds a nasalized vowel. Thus, if we pronounce a 
without raising the soft palate, the result is the two nasals 
in the French word enfant. The most common instances 
besides this are en (of paXen, often written in in French), on, 
and un (French), corresponding respectively to ^, (5, and 6*. But 
languages rich in nasals, Portuguese for example, possess many 
others. 

* These movements may be verified by placing the finger on the pro- 
tuberance of the larynx whilst uttering these two sounds alternately with 
some energy. * Supra 19, 1. 
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3. Diphthongs. Diphthongs are often defined as the meet- 
ing of two vowels in one syllable ; but this definition is faulty, 
for two real vowels must necessarily form two syllables, sepa- 
rated from one another by the smooth breathing, which, as we 
have seen, precedes the utterance of every vowel. This -is 
the case with the two vowels of the English word jpoeL If the 
soft breathing is absent, as in the English interjection aye, 
the second sound is not and cannot be a voWel ; it is only a 
Consonant of a particular kind, which rests upon the preceding 
vowel, and, in order to recall its vocalic origin, is often called 
a semi-vowel. 

Every vowel may become a semivowel, with the single ex- 
ception of a, the utterance of which is inseparable from the 
smooth breathing. But it is especially the two extremes of 
the vocalic scale, i and u^ which are liat)le to this change ; their 
semi-vowels will be represented by y and w, T?he semi-vowel 
of il can easily be perceived in the French words lui^ pluie» 
The semi-vowels of e and o approximate respectively to ttose 
of i and u.^ 

It will be seen then that we iniist carefully distlnguisli real 
diphthongs, which are composed of a vovs^el and a semi- 
vowel, ay, or of a demi-vowel and a vowel, ^a, joined 
together in One syllable, and false diphthongs, which only appear 
such in consequence of the way in which they are written, and 
which in reality are simple vowels. In French the groups 
au and ou are diphthongs only to the eye ; they represent the 
vowels 6 (close) and u. So also in Greek we shall see that 
av was a diphthong, but ov a vowel. 

4. Long and Short Vowels. Every vowel, whether oral, 
nasalized, or in a diphthong, may either be uttered very quickly 
or prolonged during the whole of a single expiration; hence 
an indefinite number of degrees of quantity, which may easily 
be observed in language, whether spoken or sung. For the 
sake of simplicity, grammarians have reduced these varieties 
to two, long and short, d, d, and have also agreed to regard the 
duration of a long vowel as about twice that of a short one. 

^ Thus the word seau [bnoket] (a dissyllable with dose «), which has beoome 
in French the monoBjllable $6 (close o), is pronounced syd in certiuxL^SkS&sfeR^s^ 
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§ 2. Consonant'Votvels. 

(21) 1. Liquids.^ We may distinguish essentially three 
kinds of r, according as the quivering obstacle which produces 
it consists of the upper margin of the glottis, the uvula, or the 
tip of the tongue. Glottal r, unknown to the cultivated lan- 
guages of Europe, is very common in Arabic, and is heard also, 
though in a very impure form, in the pronunciation of those 
persons who have a tendency to "burring." The second, 
uvular r, is that of northern French ; in southern French it 
is replaced by lingual r, which is also the only kind known 
in Italian and Spanish. 

There are also several kinds of I; bi;t this distinction is 
much less important. 

2. Nasals. We have seen that the nasals are pronounced 
with the mouth closed. Now the place of closure may be 
situated at any point whatever in the cavity of the mouth, 
from the soft palate to the lips. If the tongue rests against 
the soft palate {velum palati) or the palatal arch, the sound 
is called velar or palatal H ; this is the ng of English and 
German final syllables, often called also guttural n. If the 
tongue closes the mouth at the level of the sockets (alveoli) 
of the upper teeth, we hear the ordinary or alveolar n. If 
the closure takes place in front by means of the joined lips, 
we have the labial m. 

When used as vowels, the liquids and nasals may be long 
or short, just like the ordinary vowels. 

§ 3. Consonants. 

(22) 1. Explosives.* The closure of the mouth which 
is necessary for the production of a voiced or voiceless ex- 
plosive may likewise be velar, palatal, dental, or labial. 
Hence four groups of consonants, which include also several 
subordinate groups.* The first two groups are often united 

1 [Fr. vibrantes (trills) ; I and r are asually classed as liquids by English 
writers.] 

2 [Fr. momentanies (momentary) ; called ** explosives '* by many English 
and German writers, "stops," "mutes'* or "checks" by others.] 

* Cacuminals (the tongae turned up against the top of the palate), 
dorsals (the back of the tongue resting against the front part of the palate), 
alveolars, interdentals, etc. [English t is rather cacuminal, French t alveolar.] 
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under the less precise appellation of gutturals : tlie velar 
gutturals, 5, ^, are those heard in the English words cool^ 
good^ and especially in the German kuh (cow); the palatals, 
A:, g^ are those heard in the English key^ gift. The dentals, 
<, (Z, and the labials, ^, &, require no explanation. 

2. Spirants.^ The following are the most common spirants 
(taking them in order according to the position of the half- 
opened aperture through which the air passes): (a) the 
voiceless velar, German ch in dach^ noch; (5) the voiceless 
palatal, German ch in icTi, blech ; (c) the voiceless and voiced 
cacuminals (French ch and j [approximately English sh and $ 
in pleasure]), denoted respectively by S and S; (d) the voice- 
less and voiced dentals, or rather alveolars, 8 and z; (e) the 
voiceless and voiced interdentals, English th hard and soft; 
(/) the two labials, / and v, 

3. Modifications of the Consonants. The two chief 
possible modifications of the consonants are aspiration and 
mouillement [or palatalization.] 

A. — Aspiration affects scarcely any but the momentary 
consonants. It consists in the explosion being more energetic, 
and accompanied by the forcible expiratioii^ which we have 
designated by h] hence the consonants of this class are 
denoted by qh, kh, th, ph (voiceless), gh, gh, dh, bh (voiced). 
German initial k is the best example that can be given of an 
aspirated explosive ; & qh is heard in kuh, a kh in kind (child). 

When the explosion of the explosive melts gradually into 
the expiratory breath which follows it, the two sounds end by 
coalescing into one, that is to say, into the corresponding con-, 
tinuant or spirant. Thus the transition is easy iroml ph to jf, ' 
from th to the alveolar or interdental sibilant ; and the German 
qh in kuh has become a velar spirant in the Swiss dialects. 

B. — Mouillement, a phenomenon easier to reproduce than to 
define, may modify not only all the momentary and continuant 

1 [Fr. con<tn)i«« (continuous) ; usually called <* spirants" or ** Iricatives ^' 
by English philologists.] 

' Thus for these consonants also the term ** aspirate " is very inappro- 
priate (see above, 19, 1) ; but this terminology being consecrated by usage 
will be retained. 
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consonants^ but also the nasals and liquids. The French I 
moaill6 in the word flUe is well known ; n moaill6 occurs in 
the word digne. The other consonants showing mouillement 
are most frequently met with in Hungarian and the languages 
allied to it, but may also be found elsewhere ; it was, as we 
have seen above (17), a k mouill6, written ky^ which served as 
an intermediate stage between cabdllum and cJieval. As a 
general rule the mouill6 sound is accompanied by a slight 
dorsal articulation.^ 

Having settled these preliminaries, we are now in a position 
to begin an historical study of Greek and Latin sounds ; we 
shall examine in succession the vowels, semi-vowels, and diph- 
thongs, the consonant-vowels, the consonants, the effects of 
combinations of vowels and consonants, and lastly the tonic 
accent. 

J ^ A very minute study of this phenomenon has very recently appeared in 

Eohn's Zeitschrift (zxix. 1). 
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CHAPTER n. 

GRiECO-LlTIN VOCALISM. 

Section I. 

VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS VIEWED SEPARATELY IN 

EACH LANGUAGE. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(23) 1. Vowels, — Greek possesses five short vowels, a, c, «, 
o, V, and a corresponding number of long vowels, d, rj, I, w, v. 
To these must be added, as will be seen later on, the two 
false diphthongs ci and ov. 

The pronunciation of a and t, long or shoft, presents no diffi- 
culty ; € and o were close ^ and 6 ; m probably a very open 0, 
There is no controversy except as to 97 and v. 

The 97 of modem Greek is an i ; but there is no doubt that 
this pronunciation does not represent that of the ancients. 
The fact that 1; was always regarded as the long vowel corre- 
sponding to c, the Latin transliteration 6f 97 by ^,^ the syllable 
/3^, which in a verse of the comedian Cratinus represents the 
bleating of sheep, and other arguments besides, justify us in 
asserting that, at any rate up to the classical period, 17 was 
equivalent to a more or less open P.4 It is possible however 
that in popular pronunciation itacis m crept in pretty early; 
but it does not appear to have finally prevailed until the 
beginning of the Byzantine period. 

The same is the case with v, which is likewise an i in 
modem Greek. We shall see that v is the regular represen- 
tative of Indo-European u ; this is a presumption in favour 

1 The transliteration by i belongs to the period of the spread of Chris? 
Canity, of which popular Greek was essentially the medium. 

25 
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of a very old pronunciation ti, which was perhaps that of the 
Homeric age, and certainly that of several dialects, as is 
proved by the dialectical representation of this vowel by ov ; 
e.g. Boeotian ov/acs (you)=vfici$, Laconian /AovcriSSci^ (he speaks) 
= *fivOLi€t, It is by u also that Latin represents the v of its 
oldest Greek loan-words, which were borrowed from the Doric 
dialects of Magna Grsecia; e.g. fUcus^^vKo^^ purpilra= 
vop<f>vpa. But later, in the Augustan age, when it borrowed 
words from the Koivrj, it also introduced into its alphabet a 
new symbol, y, meant to represent v, which shows that the 
Latin alphabet possessed no letter that could serve to repre- 
sent exactly the Greek vowel as pronounced at that period. 
Now the sound which was then non-existent in Latin was il. 
Hence we must infer that the old u had in the classical period 
become ii, and so the correct pronunciation of v is that of 
French u. From this intermediate stage it passed to its 
present pronunciation of L 

It is possible that Greek had some nasalized vowels, and 
some dialects certainly possessed them ; but as they are not 
distinguished in writing, it is impossible to determine precisely 
their pronunciation, 

(24) 2. Diphthongs. — Greek writing represents a very large 
number of real or apparent diphthongs. By far the most 
important are those in which the vowel comes first,* among 
which we may distinguish the series with the semi-vowel i and 
that with the semi-vowel v. 

A. — Bevies at, «, ot— dt, 971, mi. 

at and ot are in modern Greek simple vowels, e and i ; but 
this pronunciation is late, as is shown by the mere fact 
of their transliteration in Latin by ae and oe, which in the 
Augustan age still represented real diphthongs, e.g. in the 
borrowed words ctether and poena. We shall not be far 
wrong then in pronouncing distinctly ay and oy. 

€i in modern Greek is also an i ; but beneath this uniformity 
of spelling and pronunciation are concealed two quite distinct 
sounds: (1) a diphthong «, which came from Indo-European 
ey {Xilirw^^UyqO) or from the Hellenic contraction of c + t 

1 This pronanciation still remains in Tsaconian. 2 Cf. supra 20, 3. 
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(iroXcfts=iroX€t), and must, at any rate originally, have been 
pronounced ey / and (2) a simple close 5, produced by the con- 
traction of two c's (^'X€i=^tX€€, imperative) or by "compensa- 
tory lengthening" {rC6€i^=*ri.0€vrs^ infra 47 C). The first ct 
however also became a vowel at an early period, and its 
transliteration in Latin, which varies between e and 7, .MfiSas^ 
Tlresias, shows the undecided character of the pronunciation 
of this false diphthong. 

The diphthongs with a long vowel, dt, rgi, ow, underwent a 
peculiar treatment. The y was probably still pronounced in 
the time of Homer, and even later ; for the Greek rpaytD^o^^ 
borrowed at an early date by the Latins, was spelt by them 
tragoedus^ whereas ficXcoSid, borrowed later, was transcribed 
melOdia. However this may be, in the classical period the 
semi-vowel was no longer pronounced, or scarcely so ; whence 
the custom of representing it in inscriptions only by a small 
symbol written close to the long vowel (t adscript, e.g. Hi). 
Our typography has replaced it by the t subscript, ^, ly, w, a 
mode of writing borrowed from the Greek manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages. 

B. — Series au, €v, ov — au, lyv, cov. 

Each of these groups must be pronounced as if it consisted 
of a vowel + ti?, almost like the German au [English ow]. 
Their transliteration in Latin and elsewhere {aorov for avrov 
and ^coycii/ for ^cvycw in various inscriptions) puts this point 
beyond doubt in the case of av, cu, and the corresponding long 
diphthongs,^ probably also in the case of wu, which however is 
very rare, ov is the only exception ; in modern Greek it is a 
simple vowel w, and it must have been already reduced to this 
in antiquity. 

ov, like €4, represents historically two distinct sounds : (1) 
an Indo-European ow (Xovw = *l6w0\ a primitive diphthong, of 
which the two elements gradually coalesced in Greek ; and 
(2) a long close 5, produced by the Attic contraction of two 
o's (&;Xov/ii€v=$i;Xoofi.ev), or by the compensatory lengthening 

1 Confinned also by the present Greek pronunciation (av=av, €v=ei\ 
ifvstv), which would be inconceivable if av had ever been reduced to d and 
cv to d. 
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of an o (3t8av9=*3t8oKr$). The close and the diphthong both 
imperceptibly became U from classical times. In fact we know 
that in transliteration from one language to another, Latin 
U and Greek ov are treated as exactly equivalent ; e.g. Aov#cto9, 
ThUcydides* 

(25) Besides these diphthongs in which the vowel came first, 
there is no doubt that Greek possessed also numerous diph- 
thongs, in which the semi-vowel came first (type ya and wa). 
This is especially shown by Greek prosody. Thus the Homeric 
scansion of -^^pvaov or (^olic) xp^<rtov as a dissyllable, of 
AlyvTrrLovs as a trisyllable {e,g, Od. iv. 83), of ni/Xi/iaScca (Ionic) 
with synizesis of Secoj and the frequent scansion in the tra- 
gedians of S^tiiv as a monosyllable, and dvSiwv (Attic) as a dis- 
syllable^ point beyond doubt to a semi-'vocalic pronunciation of 
€ or I ; so also the word viof , which is always dissyllabic, must 
have begun with a sound very nearly akin to the English wh. 
But owing to the lack of precision in Greek writing, and the 
absence of other evidence, we are not able to arrive at any- 
thing bey6nd approximations on this point* 

§ 2« Latin, 

(26) 1. VoweUi — The Latin vdwels are five in number, a, 6, 
t, 0, u^ and may be either short or long. The Latin alphabet 
has n6 special sign to denote a long vowel; sometimes in 
inscfiptions the length is m&rked by doubling the vowel 
(maargo) * or in the case of i by lengthening the letter (marId, 
ablative), or, lastly, by the use, very irregularly however, of 
the apex, a kind of acute accent placed over a vowel long by 
nature. 

The pronunciation of the Latin vowels is much better known 
than that 6i the Greek ; their equivalence in inscriptions, the 

' F, a bdrrowed symbol, as we have seen, ought never to appear except 
in Greek words which the Latins introduced into their own language ; 
hence we shall write pyramis^ byssus, xystum, but silvan lacrima, incluttu 
or inclitus. 

^ The quantity of the vowel must alwtly^ be cdrefuUy distinguished from 
that of the syllable ; thus the e of v&:tu8 is reckoned as long because of its 
position, but it is really short ; on the contrary, in dgmen^ l^tus^ strHctus, 
the vowel is long by nature, and quite ^independently of the group of con- 
sonants which follows it. 
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testimony of grammarians, and the evidence of the Romance 
languages, especially Italian, enable us to determine even the 
more delicate shades of distinction between them. A, long or 
short, was the ordinary a [of French, cf. a of father], which 
has been preserved very faithfully in Italian. The sound of S 
was rather open than close, even in such words as UgO, gSrO ; 
^, on the other hand, was always close, even in final syllables, 
e.g. omnSs, and this view harmo9izes with the evidence of 
the purely graphic variants omnP.8, omneis, and omnls. The 
sound of I approached that of close S (English y in happy\ 
and the same may also be said of unaccented I, often written 
ei in final syllables, eqiLeis ; but accented I is a pure I, is an 
open d; O11B& close 5, very near akin to U, Uj which has not 
become il in any language except French, had exactly the 
sound of French ou [English 00] when long, but approached 
that of 6 when short. Y represents an i^ or a mixture of i 
and il. 

Classical Latin possessed none of the nasalized vowels which 
have since been developed in French and Portuguese. It is 
possible however that some such sounds existed in the popular 
language. 

2. Diphthongs, — The true or false diphthongs in which the 
vowel comes first are six in number : ae\ ez, oi — aw, eu, ou. 
Some of these survived in classical Latin ; all became more or 
less simple vowels in popular Latin. 

The archaic spelling at (aidilis, Ep. Scip.) and the classical 
spelling ae both represent a true diphthong which contained a 
semi-vowel formed by a mixture of i and e^ but was early 
reduced in the popular speech to a simple e. The same is the 
case with ot, classical 06, which however is hardly a Latin 
sound at all, except as a contraction of + e in coeptum, etc. ; 
for the archaic oi (moinicipiom) regularly became either U 
or I, and survived only in a few archaisms like moeniaj 
foedus. The later oe is a mere transcription of Greek ot in 
borrowed words, poena =^01.1^1^, The Romance languages no 
longer make any distinction between Latin 6, oe, oe. As to 

> Cf. Qaintilian, In$t, OraU i. 7, 18. 
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the diphthong di, it is reduced, as in Greek, to a simple 0, equD 
= *equ6i = tinrw. 

Ei was perhaps already pronounced I, even when still 
written ei: jyiFEiDE:s{^=diffld^ns, In the Augustan age the 
spelling was merely altered to agree with the pronunciation. 

Au was a true diphthong, and has remained such in Pro- 
yen9al, Portuguese, and Roumanian ; which proves that the 
very frequent interchange of au and 5, revealed by inscriptions 
and manuscripts,^ is to be regarded merely as a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

The old eu became ou ; hence there is no eu in Latin, except 
that which arises from the later contraction of e + u^ and the 
mere fact of its having this origin is enough to show its pro- 
nunciation. 

The old ow, whether primitive or derived from cw, was per- 
haps already pronounced fl, even when the spelling ou still 
survived (abdoucit, Ep. Scip.). Later on it was superseded by 
the spelling U, 

The diphthongs in wiich the semi-vowel comes first ^ (earn, 
uelj etc.) present no diflSctQty. But it must be observed that 
there were many more of these in the popular speech than in 
the slow and studied pronunciation of classical Latin ; for ex- 
ample, the classical Latin jpc^H^f^, a tetrasyllable, was in popular 
Latin pdriHSj a tribrach, which, through the first syllable being 
long by position, became a dactyl, and the poets made use of 
this license to introduce words of this class into their verses. 
In the same way the popular words battuere, trifoliunij are 
shown to be trisyllables (with accent on &d, tri) by the French 
hdttre^ tr^fle^ which could not come from battiiere, trifdlium. 
The double scansions tenuis and tenvis^ genua and genva^ are 
well known. Such a change is very natural. Similarly the 
French termination -tion is monosyllabic in current speech, but 
dissyllabic in poetry. * 

1 The Emperor Vespasian prononnced pldstra instead of plaustra (Saet. 
Vespas, 22), and scholars hesitate between the spellings cauda and coda, 

2 Cf. above 20, 3. 

' [So also in Shakespeare the termination -tion is sometimes dissyllabic, 
e.g. Cor. i. 2. 15, " These three lead on this preparation " ; sometimes mono- 
syllabic, e.g. Ant. iii. 4. 26, " I'll raise the preparation of a war.''] 
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Section II. 

▼OWELS AND DIPHTHONGS OF THE TWO LANGUAGES VIEWED IN 

RELATION TO THEIR CX)MMON ORIGIN. 

(27) The study of the diphthongs in which the vowel comes 
first cannot be separated from that of the vowel itself ; on the 
other hand, the study of the diphthongs in which the semi- 
vowel comes first depends entirely on the development of the 
»emi-vowel which they contain. 

Hence this section will be divided under two heads: (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels. 

§ 1. Vowels. 

(28) The vocalism which we have assigned to Greek and 
Latin is the same as the primitive Indo-European vocalism, 
which these languages reproduce, as a general rule, with 
remarkable fidelity. To simplify their study, it will be con- 
venient to arrange the vowels in the following order : e, f , w, tZ, 
e, Sj 0, Gj a, d,^ 

1. I.-E. t=Qk. i=Lat. t: I.-E. *qi-s (interrog.), Gk. Tt-9, Lat. 
qui-8 ; *tri' (three), Tpi-a-Lv, tri-lnis ; -^-, formative suffix of sub- 
stantives, *ow-i-8 (sheep), ots = *of-t-9, ov-i-s ; -^, locative ending^ H) - 
Gk. wKT-t, waKT-t, Lat. rUr-S, noct-S^ etc. 

We see from the last examples that Lat. final i becomes S : ^ 
rUrS = *r1lH ; so also the neuters levS = *l€vi (cf. masc. levis) ' 
and mare^ which correspond to the Greek types IBpi (neuter^of 
adj. 48pi-9, " knowing " ), crtvairt, etc., as is shown by the cases 
in which the i reappears, abl. sing, lev^j nom. pi. levia. The 
same change of I to 5 takes place before r : Lat. sero (I sow) = 
*8%'Sdj^ cf. Gk. lrjfu, = *a'i'<rri'fii, 

.(29) .2. I.-E. f=Gk. t=Lat. I: *wl- (force), Gk. is (force, 

1 Besides these ten vowels, comparative philology assigns to the primi- 
tive language an eleventh vowel of indeterminate pronunciation [9] , which 
in Greek and Latin however appears to be entirely confused with a, 

' Lat. 9 between two vowels always becomes r. Of course most of these 
examples presuppose an acquaintance with phonetic laws which will only be 
set forth later on. Phonology forms a system which must be grasped as a 
whole before each part of it can be understood. [Of. infra 69, 1 and note.] 
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e.g, H. xii. 320)=*fts, instr. r-^t=*fr-^4 (by force), common in 
Homer, Lat. vl-s ; Gk. ptyo9, Lat. frlgus ; -f-, sign of the opta- 
tive, I.-E. ^S'l-nUs (we may be), Gk. €rft€i'=*^cr-I-/A€v, Lat. 
S'I'TAus^ etc. Sometimes in Latin spelling this I is confused 
with ct, Q,g. fax8ei8=faxls] but we know that the pronuncia- 
tion represented by both symbols was almost the same. 

(30) 3. L-E. «=Gk. iJ=Lat. «: L-E. *dil- (two), Gk. Su-w, 
O j Lat. dil-O ; L-E. *yu^6' (yoke), Gk. firy-o-s, Lat. jug-u-m ; I.-E. 

*klitr (to hear), Gk. /cXv-to-s (heard of, celebrated), Lat. with 
prefix in-clU'tU'S ; Gk. vtto, wttc/j, Lat. 5w6, super ; -w-, formative 
suffix of nouns, Gk. 178-U-9 (Dor. dSu?), Lat. 8tLdvt8=*8vdd'il'i8j 
with an additional suffix, the vocalic character of which caused 
the change of i^ to a semi-vqwel. 

We have seen that Latin it was closely akin to 6. It 
seems to have retained its original labial character when a 
labial followed ; then in course of time this pure U must have 
passed through the intermediate stage of i^ to a sound nearly 
approaching that of t. These three stages are successively 
attested by variable spellings, such as Ivbet and Tibet (it 
pleases), camufex and carnifex^ lacruma (cf. Gk. Sojcpv), 
lacrima and even lacryma; perhaps also by the variation 
^ seen in the dative-ablatives of the fourth declension, e.g. arcUr 
bu8 compared with manl-hu8. But as we are here dealing 
with a sound which the Latin alphabet was unable to represent 
with precision, it is hard to reduce these phenomena to a law. 

On the other hand, U becomes pure 6 before r, except in 

a final syllable: f6-re (to be) = */t;^-r6, cf. /iS^ffZrt^s and Gk, 

<f>V'0'fiaL ; femdr-is, jecdr-is (genitives), cf. femurj jecUr^ etc. 

,/) We find however furor ^ nuru8 (daughter-in-law), Gk, vvos= 

*(rvucro-S, Sk. snu^d. 

(31) 4. L-E. 2Z = Gk. i5=Lat. u : L-E. *mii8- (mouse), Gk. /av?, 
gen. /Av-os {infra 76 B) = *fiv(r-6^j Lat. mils, gen. mUrie =*mit8'i8j 
cf. Mod. Germ, maus, Eng. mouse; Gk. v-s (swine), Lat. sil-8; Gk. 
Ov'fjio-s (passion, heart), Lat. fH-murS (smoke), cf . Sk. dhU-vid-s 
(smoke, vapour) and Gk. Ova) (bum in sacrifice).^ We cannot 
with certainty place here beside Greek €<f>v (he was) the archaic 

1 Etymological meaning " to smoke " still seen in ddwcSoy 5' &xay atfiari 
eOep (Od. xi 420). 
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Latin perfect fiJirl^ which may go back equally well either to 
*fU-vl or *foU'Vl {supra 26, 2 and infra 34 B P). l^ 

(32) 5. I.-E. ^=Gk. €=Lat. ^. This exact agreement, which S^i 
is almost absolutely regular,^ is, as we have seen, the essential Vi l 
criterion of classification for the Indo-European languages. 
We shall examine successively simple ^ and ^ forming part of 
a diphthong. 

K,— Simple i : I.-E. ^ds-ti (he is), Gk. ccr-n, Lat. es-t ; I.-E. 
*dd'd (I eat), Gk. IS-<a, Lat. ed-d ; I.-E. *qe (and), Gk. re, Lat. 
que ; I.-E. *g^n^s (birth), gen. *g^n'^s-6s^ Gk. yei/-o9 y€V€o^= 
• ycV-ccr-09, Lat. gen-US gen-er-is^^ *gen'es-is\^ final ^ in voca- 
tive of 2nd decl., Gk. tTnr-e, Lat. equ-^ ; final -^ of 2nd person 
singular present imperative, Gk. ay-€, Lat. ag-e] final -t^ of 
2nd person plural imperative, Gk. ay-c-rc, Lat. ag-i-te] B in 
reduplication of perfect, Xc-Xotir-a, ce-cid-l. 

€ in Greek always remains unchanged. But in Latin 

(a) The group ev regularly becomes dv by labialization of , 
the vowel under the influence of the labial: Gk. v€os=v€Fo9, 
Lat. *nevos, whence novos ; Gk. rcfo?, cfos ( = *cr€fos) (thine, 
his), Lat. tovoSj sovos (archaic), later tuus^ suus; Gk. ci'-v6a= 
•cV-veF-a (I.-E. *ndw-rj^), Lat. nov-6w, etc. 

()8) Unaccented ^, when not final, is changed to i : thus we 
have age = ay € J but agite= ay vr€^ agiminl=ay6fA€yoi or ayifitvai, 
and a^is (thou dost) = *agSs, which is perhaps equivalent to 
the Doric form ayes (common Greek aycis) and certainly to an 
I.-E. form *dg-Ss (cf. Sk. hhdra8 = ff>ip€s). 

To this change of unaccented S is due the well-known weaken- 
ing of the vowel in compounds: UgO cdlligOj *sp^ciO (cf. Gk. cnccTr- 
Tofiai) inspiciO, According to the law laid down we should ex- 
pect cdlligoj but *colUgere^ ^Insp^cere, Inspicio^ since in these 
words ^ remains accented. But it must be observed, on the one 
hand, that the phenomenon may, and indeed must, have taken 

' There is scarcely any important exception that cannot be explained, 
besides txroi^equos ; bat the c is not the only irregularity in tmroj, and the 
roagh breathing, which has nothing corresponding to it elsewhere (Sk. dgvas)^ 
and which is not reproduced in compounds (Aei^iciinrof not *Ae(^cinroj), 
points to a series of accidental alterations in this word, which still remain 
obscure. 

' Notice the double agreement in the genitive. 
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place at a time when Latin accentuation had not yet assumed 
the form in which it has been handed down to ns by the post- 
Angostan grammarians, and accordingly it must have taken place, 
partly at any rate, under the influence of an initial accentuation 
peculiar to Latin, which will be defined later on (§ 82) ; and, on 
the other hand, that very possibly * colleger e may have become 
coUigcre through the analogical influence ^ of the regular coUigOj 
as conversely the regular forms neglegere, intellegere produced 
the presents neglegd^ inteUegO, In other cases the vocalism 
of the simple verb was perhaps wrongly introduced into the 
compound : thus we ought to have *r4pitO^ but we have ripetO 
through the analogy of p^tO. Such attractions are very com- 
mon in low Latin, which created a number of fonns like 
refacere (Fr. refaire) instead of reficere^ accaptdre (Fr. 
acheter) on the model of captdrej and may evidently have 
taken place at all periods. On the other hand, the compound 
sometimes altered the simple verb: thus, though the conju- 
gation is different, the Latin plicO certainly corresponds to the 
Greek TrXcicco (I plait) ; hence we must admit that the vocalism 
of implied and the other compounds contaminated the simple 
*plec(^. 

As a following r changes % to S, it is natural that it should 
preserve unaccented S from being changed to t ; and so we have 
cdnferO, generis, meminerls, not *confirOj etc. S likewise 
remains unchanged in a close syllable, that is, before a group 
of two consonants: colrUctus^ cf, col-ligo, harusp€x= *harur 
specs J gen. -spic-is^ prae-pSs (with rapid flight) = *prae-pSs-s = 
*prae-p^t-s (cf. Gk. ffer-o/Aai, I fly), and, through analogy, gen. 
prae-pH'is= ^pt^ae-pit-iSj etc. 

(y) Lastly, a much more obscure change of S takes place 
sporadically before nasals ; S becomes i before a group consisting 
of a nasal + a consonant, and this i in its turn is sometimes 
lengthened in accordance with another law not yet satisfac- 
torily explained. Cf. ivros and intus, ttcVtc and qulnque^ tlgnum ^ 
(beam) and tigO, orcyw (I cover) or rexvrj (originally the car- 
penter's craft, Sk. tak^j to hew), etc. We see by this that the 

' On the influence of analogy see infra 83 and 183. 
Lat. g before n is a nasal (German [and English] ng). 
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two prepositions iv and in may be identified, if we assume that 
there existed in Latin two syntactical doublets,^ *en and zn; 
before a word beginning with a vowel *en would not change, 
*en agrls^ but it would become in before a consonant, in domO ; 
then later the form in was extended by analogy to the former 
case. But we must also suppose that *en was mostly proclitic, 
and consequently unaccented. 

B. — S in diphthongs, 

(a) I.-E. 62/=Gk. €t=Lat. (ei) I: I.-E. *deyk^ (to show, say), 
Gk. SeU'VV'fUj Lat. dlC'O, archaic deicO ; I.-E. *hheydhr (to per^ 
suade, trust), Gk. iriCB'to^ Lat. ftd-6. Very rarely Greek also 
has I: L-E. *dey' (to shine), Gk. 8tos=*8r-fo-s, cf, Lat. dei-vo-Sj 
dlvO'8 (god, divine). 

(^) L-E. ew=Qtk, €v^ prehistoric Latin eu; but, as Sv be- 
comes 6v (cf. A a supra\ eu, which does not differ from it in 
Latin in pronunciation or even in writing, becomes ou, then U : 
Gk. <^€vy-<i), cf. <t>vy'T^, l'<f>vy'Ov ] Lat. *deuC'0 (i lead), which is not 
found anywhere, but evidently has the same relation to dUC' 
(from dUx, dUc-is) that ^tvy-ta has to <^vy-, historically *douc-0 
(abdovcit already cited), and finally dUcO, 

(33) 6. I.-E. ^=Gk. ly =Lat. e : I.^E. *ed'Sd^a (I have eaten), 
Gk. 18-178-a, Lat. without reduplication Sd-l ; I.-E. *sSmi- (half), 
Gk. 17/iit-, Lat. sBmi' ; I.-E. nom. *mdt€r (mother), Gk. fxtfrrip = 
p-oLTrfp, Lat. *mdtSr, which became vftMSr through the regular 
shortening of every final syllable in r (cf. arhOs and arbdr) ; 
I.-E. *dhs (to suck, suckle), Gk. Oyj-Xt^ (teat), O^-kv-s (female), 
Lat./^-Z(5 (to suck, often wrongly written fello\fB-7nina=0}L. 
*Orj-fjL€vrj (she who suckles), cf. Umbr. sif feliuf=8uS8 ftliOs 
(sucking-pigs); I.-E. -i5- optative suffix, Otk, €irj^ = *i€r-Lrj"s, old 
Latin s-is-s, etc. Sometimes in Latin this S was written ei, 
which is merely a graphic variation, leigibus ; but it is less 
easy to explain the variant I, found in fflius (suckling). 

(34) 7. L-E. d=Gk. o=Lat. 6, This primitive agreement, 
which has been often interfered with by the action of analogy, 

^ By syntactical doublet is meant the doable form which the same word 
may take according to the place it occupies in a syntactical group (sentence) : 
thus, in French, beau and bel, the former before a consonant, the latter 
before a vowel. [So in English a before a consonant, an before a yQ^Q.l.\ 
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will only be understood later on ; for the present it will be suf- 
ficient to notice the regular alternation of S and 6 which takes 
place in words of identical formatioh in Greek and Latin. 

A. — Simple 6: -d-, the sign of nouns of the second declension, 
Gk. tTnr-o-?, Lat. eqvrd-s ; alternation with ^, seen in ^cpcj and 1 
4^6'po%^ also in Sc/i-o) (to build) and Sofi-o-^ (house), Lat. dom-u-Sf . " 
pend-o (I weigh) and pond-u-s^ (weight), sequ-o-r and soc-iu-s, ^ 
etc.; the same alternation in ^cpo and if>opd, pc-(a=*p€f-(i> (to 
flow) and poi7=*pof-a (stream), teg-O and tog-a] so also in the i^ 
derivative verbs ^opeu} (^^jw), airovSdi<o (cnrcvSw), moneO {^men-^ : 
to think; cf. me-wtn-f, mSns\ noced {*nek-<, harm, death, cf. • 
nec-0^ n€x)j voc-d {*weq, to speak, cf. the c of c7ros=fcir-o9, " 
word), etc. ; lastly, in the vowel of many Greek perfects, • 
elBa = fo2S-a (cf. the participle f €i8-o>s), Xc-Xoiw-a (Xctir-o)), wc- ^ '^ 
irovO-a {irevO'Os, Suffering), etc. This last grade of vocalism has ;; 
nothing certainly corresponding to it in Latin, owing to the^*^ 
many important changes which the original perfect underwent 
in that language. 

Greek o remains unchanged. In Latin 6 is liable to several 
changes which are not all clearly defined. 

(a) The group ov almost always became av ; cf. ttv-i-s and 
oi(ov6^j a secondary formation =*of-t-(avo-s, also au-tumO, a 
compound = *ai;i-^ww(5 (I augur, presume), and otofica (same 
sense) = *6f-i-o-/Aat. We find however ov4'S (sheep) = Gk. ♦of-i-s, 
Sk. dv-is, 

(P) The initial group v6 in close syllables always became 
vS, though the archaic forms with 6 did not entirely disappear. 
E.g. V(^ster=v6S'ter^ v€ll€ = * voile = *vdl'8e, cf. vdUO, and the 
doublets vorto vertO^ vortex vertex, etc. ; so also in diphthongs, 
vicus = veicos = Gk. Folkos (house), vinum = veinom = Gk. foivo^ ; 
but in open syllables vocOj void, and even vomO, where the 6 
corresponds to a Greek €, Gk. c/icw = *F€fi€(ii (to vomit). 

(y) In llico (on the spot, immediately) = ♦^n sldcO,^ the un- 
accented d seems to have undergone a similar treatment to 
that of unaccented S {supra 32 A /3) ; but dlloquor, cdllocO, etc. 

1 These two nonns originally belonged to the second declension, as is 
shown by the locative domi and the archaic ablative pondo, 
^ Stive us is the archaic form of locus. 
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(8) Final 5, which however is very rare, becomes S ; that is, 
Sf we are to regard the imperative sequre-re as absolutely iden- 
tical with its Greek correlative €ir€o=*€7r-€-cro (follow). 

(c) But the most regular and by far the best known change 
of Latin 6 is that by which it becomes ti in a final syllable. 
We find this change on a large scale in the nominative and 
accusative singular of the second declension, where UniiSj 
virurrij dOnum are the normal equivalents of oindSj virdm, 
dOndnij which are found in old inscriptions. So also in the 
neuters of the third declension, genus = Qli, yei^os, tempus^ 
HempdSj cf. tempdris ; and in the third person plural present 
indicative, legUnt = Gk. (Doric) Xiyovri, cf. tremonti {tremunt\ 
a doubtful form in the ancient Carmen Saliare. 

6 was kept unchanged after an U^ whether vowel or consonant, 
tintil after the Augustan age, when it began to undergo the 
same treatment. Thus the Romans pronounced and wrote, and 
it would be well for us also to write, equds, servds^ exigudSj 
qu6ra (conjunction), not quura^ which is a spelling belonging 
to the latest period of Latin, and ought to be utterly rejected. 
The labial consonant afterwards coalesced with the vowel of 
the same class : whence the spellings ecus^ cocus, cum, etc.^ 

While a following r seems to change iX to d, it also preserves 
unaccented 6 from being changed to ti ; thus Hempds became 
tempUs, but tempdris remained unchanged. 

(X) We find also sporadically U instead of 6 before a nasal 
followed by a consonant; e.g. unguis, cf. Gk. 6vvi=*ovvx'S, and 
the variation in spelling between hone and hunc, 

B. — d in diphthongs. 

(a) I.-E. 02/ = Gk. ot = Lat. oi, but the last diphthong did not 
remain permanently. When accented, it became oe, and then 
passed to the sound of U. Thus oino(m), found in the epitaph 
of the Scipios, became Unum : cf. Gk. oUvo-^ (oJ^©)) oi-vi^ (the 
ace in dice), olos (alone) = ♦oT-fo-? = Zend aeva (one), I.-E. *oy'WO-s 
deflected from a demonstrative root i. Similarly we . may 

1 So the declension wonld be approximately : ecus, eque, equl, ecum, etc. 
But it was inevitable that analogical influences should be developed among 
the forms of this declension, giving rise, on the one hand, to the forms 
equuSf equunif and, on the other, to the forms ece, eci, all historically proved. 
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compare moenia (walls) with mUnlre, poena with pUnlre, and 
we may notice that foedus (treaty) = */oi£fo« has the same 
relation to feidO (to trust) that pondus has to pendO.^ We 
may be surprised that oe should thus have survived excep- 
tionally in these words and possibly a few others ; but poena 
is borrowed from the Greek; the archaism moenia, which 
was certainly read in the Annals of the Pontiffs, may have 
been restored to favour in order to avoid confusion with the 
regular mUnia, which had taken the sense of " public duties/' 
and from the same Annals the Roman historians must have 
borrowed the archaism foedus? Unaccented oy became %\ 
£nal 'Oy in locative singular of second declension, Gk. hncot., Lat. 
equl \ and so also in the dative plural, Gk. iinrots, Lat. eqxilB, 
-, {fi) L-E. ot«? = Gk. ov = Lat. (pu)U, We find very clearly in 
Greek the alternation already mentioned between ^ and 6\ 
OTrevBio (I hasten), otttouStJ (zeal); KtX.evO'O-s (road), d-#coXovd-o-s 
(one who goes by the same road, travelling companion) ; fut. 
iXtva-ojjLai = *i\€v6-a'0fiaL (I shall go), Homeric perfect ciX-iJXov^-a 
(I have gone), etc. But the diphthong ou is not so easy to 
recognise in Latin, for U may come either from eu or ou; and 
hence, when we see a perfect like fUg-l (cf. archaic rUl, ftll\ 
we cannot tell whether it goes back to the regular *foug-l = 
Gk. *ir€-^vy-a or to a form *feug'% resembling iri^tvy-a, into 
which the vocalism of the present ^cvy-w was irregularly intro- 
duced. The former alternative however seems the more likely. 

(35) 8. L-E. 5 = Gk. ft)=Lat. 0. 

A. — Simple 0: L-E. *gnO- (to know), Gk. yrw-ro-s, Lat. 
gno-turSj nO-tU'S ; final -6 of 1st person sing. pres. ind., ^bh^-rO^ 
<l>€p'(Dy fer-Oj etc. ; Gk. Sio-po-Vj Lat. with different suffix dO-nu-m ; 
Gk. 3a}-r(i)p and all names of agent in -tw/), Lat. *dartOr, later 
datdr, cf. datOrem, etc. We do not know the origin of the U 
which appears in Latin in filr=<lxapy and in the suffix -tOr- 
when it has a secondary sufi^ attached to it, praetor, praetUra, 
Weakening in an unaccented syllable gives I in convlciura 
(noise, insult) = *con-v5c-tt^-m. The weakened % in cO-gnitus, 

^ Cf. tbe vocalism of xeiroiOa as contrasted with ireWyji. 
^ Cf. also the. classical muru»'a*inoiro8, and the archaic liturgical form 
pomoerium « * yost-moir-io-m. 
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etc., must go back to a lost participle which had short o or 
rather a, in accordance with a very common vowel-change 
{infra 41 and 117). 

B. — I.-E. Oy gives in Greek wi, in which t is written but no 
longer pronounced, and in Latin 5, in which the i is not even 
written: dat. sing. Gk. LTnrta^equO. I.-E. OWj which is unim- 
portant, is likewise reduced to d in Latin ; e.g. mOtus (motion) — 
*m0u-tU'8, cf. mdv-e-o, mOv-i, 

(36) 9. L-E. el = Gk. a=Lat. d. 

A. — Simple d: I.-E. *dgO (to make, lead), Gk. ayw, Lat. 
\" agf) ; I.-E. *dnt% (against, before), Gk. dyri, Lat. ant?. ; Gk. ayx-w 
^ (to press, squeeze), Lat. ang-O, cf . angu-i-s (snake) ; Gk. dy-po-s 
,'7 (field), Lat. ag'er = *ag'ro-s, cf. Sk. dj-rarSj etc. 

In Greek this d undergoes no modification. But in Latin 

(a) Final <?, which is however very rare, becomes ^, like final 

- d, if the instrumental ttcS-o, preserved in JEolic as an adverb 

(with), really corresponds to a form ped-e=^*pSdrd, confused 

with the locative pedre^*p?d-t, perhaps also with an ablative 

t^ ^Jfp^d'Sdj and to be connected with I.-E. stem *pM' (foot). 

Q8) Unaccented d, when not final, generally becomes ^, which 
remains in a close syllable, factus cdnfectuSj captus acceptus, 
cap'iO au-cep-8 (bird-catcher), cap-ut prae-cep-s^ etc. ; but be- 
comes % in an open syllable, cOnficio^ a^cipio, and the genitives 
parti'Cip-is^ prae-cipit'is.^ In the latter case, however, before 
a labial, i alternates with U, gen. avrcUp-is^ aurcHp-iu-m (bird- 
catching) ; and we often find both spellings in use for the same 
word, mancupium and mancipium (capiO), which points to the 
presence in these words of a vowel intermediate between u 
and i,^ In concutlG (quatiO) and augurium {garriO, cf. Gk. 
yrfpv(a=ydpv(Oy to cry), the H may doubtless be explained as 
being due to the influence of the preceding consonant, compli- 
cated more or less by labialization. We also find u before I 
in close syllables : saltO exsultOj calcO conculcG,^ etc. Finally, 

^ A new application of the law already investigated in connexion with ^ 
(cf . tupra 32 A /3). 

> Cf. supra 80. 

* I in a close syllable produces labialization of the preceding vowel (cf. 
French altre, which has become atUre, and English /a Z^r^, all), and we shall 
see that the weakening of au produces u. 
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this phonetic law is, of course, like every other, frequently dis- 
turbed by the influence of analogy. Thus agO regularly gives 
adigO; but adOctus and cOgo contracted for *cddgo show an 
irregular intrusion of the vowel of the simple verb actus^ agO, 

B. — d in diphthongs. 

I.-E. ay=Gk. ai=Lat. (accented) ai, later o^, (unaccented) 
f:^ Gk. aWvi (I bum), aJB-rip (the upper air through which 
meteors pass), Lat. aed-€8 (room), originally no doubt " hearth," 
cf. the old spelling aid-tlis; Gk. Aaws = *Xai-fo-9 (left), Lat. 
lae-vo-8 ; *-ais, termination of dat. plur. of first declension, Gk. 
i7fi€pai9, Lat. ierrls^ and the well-known cases of weakening 
quaerO inqulrO^ aestumO exlstumO^ caedO dScldO^ etc. 

I.-E. aw (rare)=Gk. av=Lat. aw, cf. Gk. av^avw and Lat. 
aug-eO aug-ustus, in an unaccented syllable U, claudo sSclUdOj^ 
except where the simple verb exercises an analogical influence, 
adaugSOj applaudO^ etc. 

(37) 10. I.-E. d5 = Gk. a=Lat. a : I.-E. *bha' (to speak), Gk. 
(Doric) <l>a-fity ^d-fta, (lon.-Att.) ^17-fu, ^T^firj, Lat./d5-rZ (to speak), 
in-fa-n-s (speechless), fdrrnd * (renown) ; I.-E. ^sta- (to place, 
stand), Gk. (Dor.) t-ord-fit, fut. ard-o'to, (Ion.) Jxmqfjn^ <m^(o, Lat. 
sta-rCj std'hO; I.-E. md-tSr vocative (0 mother), Gk. (Dor.) 
/i,a-T€p, (Ion.) firj'Tipy Lat. mdrter ; *'tdt-j suffix of feminine nouns 
of quality, Gk. v€o-Ti7s=*i'€Fo-TdT-9 (newness), Lat. nove-^d58 = 
*novi'tat'8j etc. 

It will be seen from the preceding examples that this primi- 
tive d is kept quite pure in Doric, and the same is the case also 
in -^olic when not influenced by other dialects. But in Ionic 
every primitive d becomes 17. On the other hand, Attic, a later 
branch of Ionic, keeps or rather restores d when preceded by 
t, €, V, or p (the so-called a pure of Attic and the Koiv-q), E,g, 
Ion. (ro<l>trf (wisdom), ycvci; (generation), a-iKvrf (gourd), -^fi^prj 
(day), TTpiyo-o-o) (I do), Att. a-o<f>La ycvcd cticvd rfpipd irpdrro), etc. 
The exceptions are only apparent ; in Attic Koprf (maiden) and 

1 It mast be remembered that it is not the laws of classical accentaation 
which are in force here. 

' In the two groaps ai and au, unaccented a in a close syllable becomes e^ 
according to the preceding rule, and we know that ei and eu approximate 
respectively to i and u. 

^ For Latin final a see remarks on declension, tn/ra 193, 1. 
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Sc/ot; (tliroat) the rj wds not preceded by p, but by a f , which was 
lost after the change of the d, so that the primitive forms would 
be *ico/jFa (cf. Lesb. Koppdy Dor. icdipd, Ion. Kovfnf) and *hipfd (cf. 
Sk. grlvdj throat, and Lesb. htppd)] on the other hand, orod 
(porch) goes back to oroia, which is also found, and 'A&rjva (the 
goddess) is not the same word as 'AOijvif, but, as the accent 
shows, a contraction from *AOrpfda=*AOrivaid. The numerous 
nouns of the first declension like S6$a, fiova-a, aifuWa, etc., have 
a short a, and go back to quite a different origin.^ 

This being the case, we should expect never to find any 
instances of d in Ionic or Attic, except d pure. Some instances 
however do occur ; but in these the d was not original, but was 
developed in Ionic alone after the separation of dialects, and 
consequently long after the change of Panhellenic d to Ionic rj. 
Thus the accus. plur. rds fjuov<rds goes back to an old Greek form . 
TQKs /jLowrays, of which instances are still found in inscriptions - 
(Cretan). Similarly in wd<ra=7rdi'(ra, Aikrd<ra=Xvcrdv<ra, etc., 
the corresponding Lesbian forms rats fiourais, vaia-a, Xvcrcwo-a, 
etc., show that the Ionic long vowel was not original. 

a in diphthongs is not uncommon, especially in the combina- 
tion dy, but presents no important peculiarity. 

§ 2. Semi-vowels, 

(38) Greek has no special symbol for the semi-vowel y, which 
is written t, whether it occurs between two vowels or in a 
diphthong. The semi-vowel w is denoted by v when occurring 
in a diphthong, but when used as an independent semi- vowel, 
is represented by the sign f, the sixth letter of the alphabet 
in the -Solic and Doric dialects. It was in fact only these dia- 
lects, and especially Doric,^ which preserved faithfully the pro- 
nunciation of the f, which was doubtless very like that of the 
English Wj and was lost at a very early period in the Ionic- 
Attic dialect. 

Latin has no special symbol for y and w ; the Romans wrote 
iugunij nemos, just as if these words had been trisyllables. 

1 Infra 112 and 197* 
' 3 It will be seen that the ordinary name of ** iBolic digamma " is not 
strictly accurate. The f no longer appears in the Lesbian poets. 
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The invention of j and v dates from modem times. It has not 
however been thought necessary to exclude these convenient 
symbols from these pages, as their absence might embarrass 
the reader. The important point to remember is that they 
represent respectively English y in you and w in wake. 

The principle underlying this matter may be shortly stated 
as follows : Latin kept the primitive semi-vowels pretty faith- 
fully; Grreek, on the other hand, gradually eliminated them, 
until none remained except those developed subsequently in its 
own domain. 

The antecedent semi-vowel may be either initial or medial ; 
when medial, it may occur either between two vowels or 
between a consonant and vowel. It will be considered suc- 
cessively according as it appears in these three positions. 

(39) 1. I.-E. y. 

A. — Initial y is kept in Latin and changed to the rough breath- 
ing Qi) in Greek: I.-E. ^yPq-rt or *ySq'rt (liver), Gk. ^w-apj Lat. 
jeC'Ur, cf. Sk. ydk-rt; I.-E. *2/5ro- (time, year), Gk. £po-9 (year), 
a)/»-a (season, period), cf. Germ, jahr [Eng. year] ; I.-E. *y&-s 
(who), Gk. o-s ^ o, cf. Sk. yd-s yd ydrd ; Gk. (Lesb.) v/a/ac? = 
*u/A/A€5, lon.-Att. v/A€t9 (you) =Sk. yiuSmdr, The y oi juvenis 
seems to be one of this kind, if we must connect this word with 
Gk. ^j8d, in spite of the difference in the vocalism. But Indo- 
European possessed also another j/, confused with the former 
in Sanskrit and Latin, but distinguished from it in Greek, 
where it is represented initially by ^ ; e*g» I.-B. *yug' (to join), 
Sk. yuj' (to join), yug-d-m (yoke), "LdX, jung-O^ jug-u-m^ Gk. 
^cuy-vv-ftt, fvy-d-v. It is somewhat difficult to determine pre- 
cisely the original difference between these two sounds.^ 

B. — Intervocalic y is always lost both in Greek and Latin 
Lesbian keeps it after v): I.-E. Hr^y^es (three, cf. Sk. trdy-as), 
Gk. Tp€t5 = *Tp€€s==*r/)€i/-€9, Lat. trPs ; I.-E. *hhU-yO (I produce, 
become), Gk. <^v-a), cf . Lesb. <^vt(u. Old Lat. fu-6^ subj. fu-Cim : 
and similarly Xvw = *Avya), Ttw = *TTyu}j fto = *feiyD ; Gk. <t>op€(a 
= L-E. *bhord-yOj (cf.- Sk. bhard-^a-mi, I make to carry), Lat. 

1 This distinction, which appears only in Greek, may be merely due to 
the existence of sjutactieal doublets. Cf. L. Havet, Mem. Soc, Ling., vi. 
p. 324. 
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motie-^yGk. Tlfia<a=*TifidL'y(ti, and Lat. am0 = *ama6 {cf. Tifjua)=s 
*<imd''yO, and so all the contracted verbs ; -yo- after a vowel, a 
formative su£Sx of adjectives, Gk. xpvo'€-o-s=*xfw<7€-yo-9, Lat. 
aure-U'S =*au8e-yo-8j cf. Sk. hiraiiyd-ya-s (golden), etc. When 
the first vowel is a nasal or liquid, we shall see that the 
treatment is different. 

We find however in Greek a number of cases of intervocalic- 
I, but in these cases the i was not originally intervocalic, but 
became so in Greek itself through the loss of a primitive con- 
sonant {e.g. Kaicu, I bum = *K(u]F(u, infra) ^ or else was restored 
by analogy in forms from which it must have previously dis- 
appeared. Thus in Tt^eti/i', StSotiyv, instead of which we should 
expect *8t8o7v, etc., the diphthong is probably due to the 
analogy of StSotfiev, etc., where the i could not be dropped. 

In Latin intervocalic j no longer appears except as the relic 
of a group of consonants which have coalesced. E.g. mdjor= 
^mdg-yOS'j ^ cf. mdg-nu-s and frnK-po-s ; and m€iD (I make water) 
= *meih-yDj cf. Gk. 6-fux-€<o and Sk. niih migh (same meaning), 
6tc. 

Later Greek, and especially Attic, even partially eliminated 
I, when it had become intervocalic through the loss of a con- 
sonant: Homeric Gk. roto (of the), changed to *Tdo, then 
contracted (Lesb., Dor.) tw, (lon.-Att.) rov ; Horn. Gk. TcXetw, 
New Ion. tcXcw, Att. tcXw, etc.* This last process however is 
much less constant; hence the termination of verbs in -€ici>= 
-€(i), and the well known adjectival terminations in -oto-, -cuo-, 
-€to-, which depend on phonetic laws not yet satisfactorily 
determined. 

C. — Between a consonant and vowel proethnic y is changed 
to the vowel i in Latin ; in Greek it is combined in various 
ways with the preceding consonant. 

(a) If the preceding consonant is a spirant, nasal, or r, the 
y palatalizes the consonant (supra 22, 3 B) and gives rise to 
a compensatory lengthening of the preceding syllable: I.-E. 
Hd-syo (gen. of the demonstrative *<(5-, cf. Sk. td-sya), Gk. 

1 Or better still ^mdh-ios- ; cf. Sk. mdh-lyan (greater). 
3 So also the verb xoc^o; must often be read iro4<a in the tragedians, as ia 
shown by the scansion (cf. the Latin borrowed word poeta). 
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^TO'cyo, whence *Tot<ro and roto, similarly T€\€co=*T€X€ao= 
•tcXcio-w = *T€\€<r-t/co (riXea-' end) ; I.-E. *otcy-^ (to augur, from 
*oti?t-, bird), Gk. ^ofy-o-fuu^ whence *otFo/idt, otofiai (I think), 
similarly Kaici>=*K(ulFco=*Kdf-t/ci> (cp. the v of the future Kav-<rco); 
in Lat. i, caes-ittrS (blue), Odv-iurS (proper name), root *gdtV'j 
cp. Gk. a-yav-o-9 (valiant) ; Gk. ^Krtv-yo} (I kill), Lesb. kto^co, 
lon.-Att. KTeivm ; Gk. *<^^€/»-t/co (I spoil), Lesb. ffidippia^ lon.-Att. 
^6€ipit), in Lat. I in ven-iO, or-io^j etc. 

()8) If the consonant is an 2, the y is assimilated to it, I.-E. 
*alryo-8 (other), Gk. aXXo9, but Lat. aJrittrS, 

(y) If it is a labial explosive, the y becomes a dental ex- 
plosive of the same class, Gk. tvhtcd (I strike) =*TV7r-yo), but 
Lat. cap-iO. 

(8) With every other explosive t/ coalesces and produces f 

in the case of a voiced, co- (Att. tt) in the case of a voiceless 

^^ consonant : o-rtfcu (I prick) = •o-Tiy-yco, cf . fut. oTif w ; Lat. 

*«-* fug-iO =lon. <l>v(w; Zcv? (sky, day) = *8y-i7v-9, Sk, dyduSj Lat. 

diss ; ^a-aov (less), Att. ^TTov=*^K'yovj cp. ^K-a (little) and Lat. 

8BC-iu-8 ] (Xdaa-ov (Xdrrov (less) = *c\ax-yov, cf , €Xa;(-v-9 ; Kpiffcnav 
Kp€LTT(ov (better, stronger) = *Kp€T'y<ov, cf. Kpar-v-? ; fiicrao^ fitao^ 
= *fi€6-yo'^j Lat. medriu-Sy Sk. rnddh-yorSy hence I.-E. *midh'yo-s. 
Comparatives of the class of cokiW (Lat. Odor) and PaBdav^ 
instead of which we should expect ♦wo-o-on', pdo'a-vxv (the latter 
form exists),^ contain a comparative suffix -lOn- different from 
-yOn-, cf. Sk. mdh-lydn (greater). So also the adjectives 
ay-to-9 (holy), o-nry-to-s (hateful), etc., go back, not to *ay- 1/0-9, 
which would have given *afo9, but to ay-10-9, I.-E. *ydg-io-8j 
with suffix 'io-j like Lat. patr-iu-Sj Gk. Trarp-iO'Sj Ved! Sk. 
pitr-iorS. 

(40) 2. L-E. w, 

A. — Initial w = Gk. f =Lat. v. Greek f is found io a very large 
number of inscriptions, chiefly Doric, fc^ (six), favaf (chief), 
fio-fov ( = icrov, equal), etc. ; and its existence is attested in the 
JEolic of Homer by the apparent instances of hiatus which it 
removes and the cases of length by position which it justifies.^ 

1 Cf. Trdffffovj. {e.g. Od. xviii. 195)«*intx-yoi'-a, comparative of Tax-iJ-J 
(stout) ^plng-u-i-s, 
' Cf. Havet-Duvau, Mitrique^ 42 [Monro, Homeric Grammar ^ % 388 to 406] . 
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The Ionic dialects lost it very early, and always replaced it by 
the smooth breathing. E,g, ipy-o-v (work)=F€/>y-o-v, cf. Ger. 
werk [English work]; ctt-o? (word), cittc (say) =F€Tr-o9, Fcitt-c, cf. 
Lat. vOc-8 ; Fda-'Tv axT-rv (town), cf. Sk. vds-tu (house) ; Foik-o-s 
oiK-o-s (house) = Lat. i;fc-w-s = Sk. vBQ-drS^ etc. Sometimes in 
Greek the rough breathing seems to correspond to Latin v: 
cwv/u, (Ion.) €ivvfiL (I clothe) = *F€<r-H}-ftt, cf. ves-tis ; ccnrepos 
(west), Lat, vesper ; iarCd (hearth), Lat, Vesta ; but it is pro* 
bable that in this case the aspirate was developed in Greek 
separately, and has nothing in common with the primitive w. 

Initial w before a consonant disappears in Latin: rddlx 
(root) =*wradtC'S, g(. Gk, fpt^afGter, wurzel. In some Greek 
dialects it remains, in others it disappears: Elean Fparpd =lon, 
ptfrpri (agreement); pcfco (to do), Hom. Fp€C(ii=*fp€y-y(a, cf. 
fc/ay-o-v, etc. But even in those dialects which kept it we 
may suppose that in the syntactical combination of words it was 
assimilated to the following consonant ; for example, that when 
Homer writes ttoAXoi Xto-o-o/icW (Xa being long by position), we 
may read either iroXXa FX.L<r(rofi€Via or iroAAa AAt<r<rofici'<i>.^ Such 
reduplication is regular when the initial F becomes medial in 
composition: *FpiJv (sheep), gen. Fapv-05, Hom. iroAv-ppiyv (rich in 
sheep); prj-y-vv-fu (to break), aor. pass, c-ppay-iy, adj. orpp-qK-ro^ 
(unbreakable), etc. In this case however JEolic contracts 
the F with the preceding vowel, avpriKTo^:=*arfpi^KTosj ^vpdyrj^ 
etc. ; and to a diphthong of the same kind must be referred the 
Homeric form cvaSe (it pleased) = l-Fa8-€ {e.g, II, xiv. 340). 

B. — Intervocalic, Apart from this last exceptional case, 
intervocalic F was probably no longer pronounced in the lan- 
guage of Homer, much less in later Ionic, Attic, and the 
KoivT^, But it is often found in Doric inscriptions, norctSoFcoi'i, 
7rpo?€nrdTtii, ciriFotKots, and it was always kept in Latin: vio^ 
novos, ivyia noverriy oh oviSj etc. In tuus=tovos {supra 32 
A a), the V is not lost, but has coalesced with the unaccented 0^ 
as in denuO=*dd novO: cf, auceps^aj^i-^epSj etc. 

« 

^ Homerio ini]^!. iXKlffaero (he entreated), but also sometimes iXltrtrcro 
(II. i. 15). 

^ The possessiTes, like the pronouns from which they are derived, are 
often enclitics. 
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C. — Between a consonant and vowel. Here the combinations 
are very varied, and we mnst confine ourselves to glancing at 
the most important. 

(a) Nasal or liquid + «?: in Latin t^ or v alternating 
according to laws not yet fully determined ; in Greek, according 
to the dialect, f is assimilated, or lost with compensatory 
lengthening, or lost without compensation : Lat. genvra (knees, 
also genva\ Gk. *yovF-aTa, whence 2Ro\, yowara, Ion. yovvara, 
Att. yovara] Gk. ^iivFo-^ (foreigner), Mo\. (€wo^. Dor. ^vo?. 
Ion. ^€tvo9, Att. ^cvos ; Gk. *iro\-fo- (much), -Eol. 7rdAAo-,"^tt. 
TToXXo-, cf . Ion. TTovkv (Hom.) ; Gk. *(roA.-fo- (whole), ^ol. pro- 
bably *oAAo5, cf. Lat. 8&Uu8^ sOlu^ Ion. oZXo^, Att. 0X09 =L-E. 
*8olrwo-8j cf. Lat. 8dlvo8^; Gk. ^KopFd (maiden), Att. Koprj 
{8upra 37). 

V'l (fi) fc + ti?=Gk. mr, iTTTT-os (also tKK-0-9); Lat. qu, equ-o-s, 
where the u is treated neither as a vowel, inasnluch as it does 
not form a syllable, nor as a consonant, inasmuch as it does not 
make the e long by position. 

(7) t + w: Gk. (Cretan) rfe accus. "thee," Dor. x^ (simple 
loss), lon.-Att. (r€ = *a'a'€^ cf. T€<rcrap€9=*Terfap€9, Sk. catvdras 
(four); in Latin, w is simply lost in t^, but is vocalized in 
quattUor, quatHor, 

(8) d + tu: Gk. *8ft9 (twice), later Sti (cf 8<oS€Ka), which no 
doubt stands for *88i9, if we may judge from the reduplication 
in cSSeto-cv (Hom.) = *€-8f €i-cr€v, Sc'SSta (written 8€t8ia)=*8€-8Ft-a, 
both forms from the root hf^i (to fear) ; in Latin, vocalized in 
duddecim (probably through the influence of the vocalism of 
dw5=I.-E. *dvrOj Gk. 8va>), but generally dVy which becomes &, 
bis=*dviSj helium — *dvellum^ cf. duellum^ bonus =dvonu8 and 
(arch.) dven-o-s. This change was late enough for the Latins 
to retain the recollection of it up to the time of Varro. 

(€) s + t(? = in Greek (tF, if initial, infra 68, 2: when medial, 
it becomes a-a-, ta-a-os, taos (equal) = fto-f 09, Sk. vigvor (all); in 
Latin svS becomes sd, s6ror = *sv^8or, Sk. svdsar- (sister), cf. 



1 It is probable that sollus sah% just like ecus eqiii, and also deus dwi, are 
two cases belongiDg to the same declensioD, which through analogy was 
split up into two declensions. For «a{vi=*£oZvt, cf. 34 A a and e note. 
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Ger. schtoester^; 8omnu8 = *8op-nO'8 (cf. 86p-lre)=*8vep-n0'8^ 
Sk. 8vdp-nar8 (sleep), I.-E. *8iD4p-7iO'8. 

The sonnd w in Greek is not always written f ; we often find 
py e,g, ppUrha=pllay which seems to show a tendency to change 
w into consonantal v\ its representation in ^olic by v has 
been already noticed; the forms under which it appears in 
manuscripts, y, t, p, are mere errors due to late copyists, who 
no longer understood the meaning of the symbol f. 

Section III. 

VOWEL-GRADATION [ABLAUT]. 

(41) If we consider any syllable whatever containing one 
of the sounds already studied, we shall easily perceive that, 
both in Greek and Latin, and in any other language of the 
Indo-European family, the vowel may assume different forms, 
which, though distinct, are yet closely akin to one another, and 
show an exact correspondence in different languages. This 
phenomenon, which can nowhere be better seen than in Greek 
syllables containing a diphthong, Xctfr-cD l-mir-ov Ac-AotTr-a, 
c-Acv(^)-(ro-fuit ^Av^-ov €tA-i}Aov^-a, has received the name of 
vowel-gradation [apophonie vocalique^ Ablaut], We may dis- 
tinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, the weak or 
reduced grade, and the deflected grade (Jldchi),^ 

It is the province of morphology to determine the etymo- 
logical or grammatical forms in which each of these grades 
regularly appears. Here it need only be said that, apart from 
the disturbing influences of analogy, each of these grades 
always characterizes formations of the same class, either in 
the same language or in different languages.^ Hence the pro- 

^ [According to Prof. Skeat, the English sister is a Scandinavian form 
from Icelandic sys-t-ir^ allied to Anglo-Saxon sweosUor, Gothic swist-ar.^ 

' [The author strongly objects to the terms "middle" sometimes applied 
to the e grade, and " strong " to the grade ; the e grade was probably the 
strongest of all, the grade being probably a weakening of it; contrast 
the accentuation of ^^pw ^opd, <f>frfiv dippunfj SoHip Sdlrrbfpt etc.] 

* Thus the alternatioo of o and i in conjugation, \iyo vri X^yc-re, legn-nt 
Ugi'Hs, the deflected grade in the perfect stem, the normal grade in the 
present in -0, Xe^x-o;, dxc-d = deic-dt etc. 
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cess must undoubtedly go back to the parent-speech. The 
syllables in question may be classified according as they contain 
in the normal form (1) an ^, whether alone or forming part 
of a diphthong; (2) any other short vowel, whether alone or 
forming part of a diphthong ; (3) a long vowel, 

1, Normal form S. The gradation is here so clear as to 
leave nothing to be desired. In the deflected grade S becomes 
6 ; in the weak grade it entirely disappears. In this case, 
if the S forms part of a diphthong, the semi-vowel of the 
diphthong becomes a vowel in order to support the syllable ; 
if the S stands by itself, the syllable disappears along with 
it, provided that the consonants which it supported have any 
other vowels close by to support them; but. if the weakening 
would result in an unpronounceable group of consonants, the 
S is retained by this group and then the weak is not distin- 
guished from the normal grade. We will now examine these 
different positions : 
;" ' 1; A. — ^2/. I.-E. types, *bMydh (to trust), weak *bhidhj de- 
flected *bh6ydh, ^ 

(a) In root. Gk. 1r€i6'0'fiaij aor. i-TnO-O'firfv, perf. Tre-Troi^-a, 

Lat. fldrO and fldrus, fid-Bs and {per')fidrVr8^ foed-u% ; Gk. 
fv.l'0% (shape), ft8-€ (imperat., see), perf. fotS-a, Lat. xHdreO^ perf. 
vld-l = *voidrl (? supra 34 A P), 

()3) In suffix. Gk. 7roA.-i-9, nom. pi. '7roA-€-€S=*TroX-€y-€s, Lat. 
av-i-8, nom. pi. aves = *at)'S'S8 = *av-SyS8j etc. 
cl- fu iM 7 B- — ^^« I--E. types, *bhSwg (to flee), weak *bliilg^ deflected 
*bh6wg, 

(a) In root. <^€iry-<i> <l>vy-rjj cf. Lat. fUg-l 1 and fUg-a ; l-pcv^-o? 
(redness) and i-pvO-po-s (red), cf. Lat. rilb^r=*rub'r6'8j and 
ruf-U'8 = *r^uf-os or ^rouf-o-s. 

(j8) In suffix. Gk. 178- v-9, fem. i78€ta=*i78-€F-ta. 

C. — Simple ^ liable to disappear. I.-E. types *gen (to pro- 
duce, be born), weak *^n, deflected *g6n, 

(a) In root. Gk. ycv-o?, reduplicated present yC-yv-o-fiai, 
perf. yc-yov-a, Lat. gen-US and gl-gn-0 ; Gk. <l>€p-(Oy in compo- 
sition (8t-)<^/)-o-s (seat for two persons), subst. ^of>-<>-s, ^o/>-a, 

* Cf . iupra 34 B /3. 
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Lat. i ^r-0 and probably {candSld')hr^Urm ^ (that which bears 
a candle) ; certainly pSnd-O and pdndrus, 

(P) In suffix. Gk. MMDv, voc. kv-ov, gen. kim^-os, cf. Lat. car-O 
car-n-is (reduced), hom-0 hom-inria; Gk. accus. Tra-rip-aj gen. 

ira-Tp-05. 

D. — Simple S not liable to disappear. I.-E. types, *8p^k and 
*8kip (to see), weak *8pek and *skep^ deflected *8kop] Gk. 
a-Kiv-ro-fiai and a-Koir-ri (watchtower), (€m-)<rK(wr-o-s (overseer) ; 
Lat. t^g-0 and W^-a, etc. 

2. Normal form d, 5. Here the question is complicated, for 
it is not even certain that a syllable in the normal form can 
contain any short vowel except ^ ; hence the degree here called 
normal may possibly have been originally a reduced form. 
The following are some of the most certain gradations : (1) d, 
Gk. ay-<u (oT/jaT-)ay-d-s dy-ory-iy, Lat. dg-d {amb-^dgSa and Sg-l ; 
Gk. alO-w (to bum) iO-apa-^ (clear), Lat. aed-S8 ae8-tttr8 (heat) 
ld-il8 (pi., nights when there is a full moon) ; (2) d, oir-o-o-ftot 
(I shall see), perf. oTr-tiwr-a, with no other grade ; in Latin, only 
one grade, dc-ulti-8, 

3. Normal form d, S, 0. d is reduced to d and deflected to 5. 
I.-E. *b?id (to speak), reduced *6M, deflected *bhO : Gk. <^d-fi^ 
^-/id, <l>arfi€v 1st plur., tfxo-vq (voice), Lat. fdrrl and fd-teor ; 
Gk. l-ard-fUj aor, UrorarVj but ora-ro-?, etc., cf. Lat. atd-re^ 
8tdrinen (warp), and 8tdrtttr8 (state), 8td4vr8 (fixed), 8td^U-8^ 
stdrtvrO, There is even perhaps in orvco (I place)=*oT-Tv-a) a 
trace of a grade reduced still further by the complete dis- 
appearance of the d. 

This ultra-reduced grade also exists in the case of S and ; 
the deflected grade is d, coalescing in the case of with the 
normal grade. Everything tends to show that the ordinary 
reduction resulted in cS, a gradation which is observed pretty 
faithfully in Latin ; e.g. 8S-men 8d-4;ttr8, dO-nvrtfi dd-tur8. But 
Greek, in imitation of the relation of ttrrdfu to (rraTo?, created 
a gradation riBrffu Oero^ and SiSwfu Sord?, which is equivalent to 
saying that in Greek S was generally reduced to S and to d: 

1 Br being equivalent to bhr, reduced form of the root *bher (to bear). So 
aUa TA-0-/UU (I am), aor. ^-TX-6-/ui}y, wh-opLot (I fly) and ivT6/iriif, etc. 
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cf. also ^fUL (dart) wy/u (to throw), verbal iros, Dor. perf. cwica, 
and Orj-fULj ^Q>-/iio-9, Lat. fd-CriO. 

(42) Such are the chief results of gradation. Its causes are 
thoroughly understood, at any rate so far as the reduced grade 
is concerned. Sanskrit, which has preserved better than any 
other language the original accentuation, shows by numerous 
changes of accent, such as i-tni t-nid«=Ok. cT-/u i-/uiev, that the 
normal form of a syllable coincided with the accent, the re- 
duced form with the absence of accent ; and this is shown also 
in Greek by such alternations as XctVcti' XtTr-etv, va-rip-a 7ra-^f>'6sj 
oTorfuy (Dor.) oT^vat (Ion.) and ora-rd-s. But sometimes, as the 
accentuation was changed, the accent was shifted on to the very 
syllable which had originally been reduced through the absence 
of accent, cf. imds and i/uicv ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
though the accent remained unchanged, a reduced form was 
eliminated under the influence of a normal form closely akin to 
it {e,g. the genitive <f>p€v^^j the vocalism of which is imitated 
from that of the accus. <f>pfv-a\ so that an unaccented syllable 
irregalarly shows the normal form. In Latin, the accentuation 
has been greatly disturbed, and no longer coincides with the 
vocalism, except accidentally. 

In the deflected grade likewise, such alternations of accent 
and vocalism as appear in yeK-09 and cv-yev-i/?, ^/oi/v and a-<^pa)r, 
seem to point to a particular result of proethnic accentuation. 
But here the accent is not the only factor, and the extreme 
complication of this class of phenomena has hitherto prevented 
^hem from being reduced to the form of laws. 



CHAPTER ni. 

NASALS AND LIQUIDS. 

Section I. 

GRADATION APPLIED TO THE CONSONANT- VOWELS. 

t43) When a syllable capable of gradation is supported by 
an ^, it may, and indeed often does happen, that this vowel is 
accompanied by a nasal or liquid, yfv-os, pend-O. In this case 
the syllable can be deflected without difficulty ; reduction will 
be equally easy, if the resulting group of consonants finds 
a vowel to support it in the neighbouring syllable ; we have 
already seen ytryov-a and yi-yv^o/Aat. But what will happen if 
the nasal or liquid is shut in between two consonants, thus 
forming au unpronounceable group without a vowel? The 
answer is forced upon us : it must itself become a vowel in 
order to support the neighbouring consonants : in other words, 
just as in Acitto) cAittov, ^cuycu l<^uyov, the semi-vowels i and-* 
become vocalized when they cease to be supported by the c, 
so also to an I.-E. present *d6rkr0 (I see) there must have 
necessarily corresponded an aorist *e'dik-6-m (Gk. SipK-ofuu 
c-Spaic-ov), and the gradation of the perfect ^w&yd-a *vnd'nn^8 
(Ok. fotS-a fC^fjL€v) irresistibly calls for a parallel gradation 
^ge-govra ge-gi^-m^s (Gk. ye-yov-a y€-ya-/i€v). 

Sanskrit alone has preserved the vocalic r, the last relic of 
the primitive vocalism ; corresponding to cSpaxov, it has ddrgam^ 
to Trarpda-i pitfsu. But, even apart from this valuable evidence, 
the analogy of the rest of the declension, Traripa, irarposj etc., 
would by itself be sufficient to enable us to recognise in rpd of 
TraTpda-i the same vocalic degree as in rp of varpi, merely modified 
by the accidental fact that in Tra'Tf>'t the r is supported by the 
i, whereas in *Tra-Tr-(ri the t is forced to rest for support on 
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the r. So also the evident parallel between XctVo) HXxvov XcXoiva, 
iXsvcrofuu i^\vOov ciXi/Xov^a, and iipKOfiai cSpcucoy 8c8opKa, trcicro/uu 
( = *irci'^o-/xat, cf. irci^os, grief) hraBov trc-rroF^, would be 
enough to show that Zf>a is the reduced form of Sep, and to 
prove the presence of a latent nadal in the stem of hraBw^ 

Thus from historical phonetics we gain a complete confirma- 
tion of the principle we have already learned from physiological 
phonetics,^ namely, that the nasals and liquids are consonants 
when they rest for support upon a vowel, vowels when a 
consonant rests for support upon them. 

Section n. 

NASALS AND Lli^tlDS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE 

SEPARATELY. 

(44) Neither Greek nor Latin possesses nasal or liquid 
sonants (vowels). We shall see how they have changed those 
of the Indo-European language. 

Greek has three nasal consonants, denoted respectively by 
the letters 7, v, and /a. Before a guttural explosive (ayycXo^i 
SyKvpaj £yxO) 7 ^^ ^^^ regular mode of writing the guttural 
nasal {supra 21, 2), which neter appears except in this posi- 
tion.^ V is the dental nasal, fi the labial nasal, and neither of 
these sounds presents any difficulty. They are often inter- 
changed in writing ; e»g, aKycXo?, av^orapoi?, etc. 

Latin has likewise three nasals: the guttural, written n 
before a guttural, angulus ( = aUgulus),^ and g before a nasal, 
dfgnus ) = dlUnus), the dental n and the labial w. These two 
signs are frequently interchanged in inscriptions. Often also 
the nasal is not written (fScerut, mPMs) ; this is especially the 
case with final m in archaic inscriptions: oin6^ vird (Epit. 
Scip.). The reason is that final m was only pronounced very 

1 [In such cases f , J, ip,, and f^i being uised as voWels, are called ** sonants.** 
s Supra 19, 4-6. 

3 y followed by a nasal however (dyfia) was probably a guttural 71. 
* We find in archaic writing also aggulus, agcepSj introduced by the 
Hellenizeis. 
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slightly, so slightly, in fact, as not to prevent the elision of the 
syllable containing it before a following vowel. According to 
the evidence of grammarians, it was only a very weak nasal 
sound, and there is not a trace of Latin final m in any of the 
Romance languages. 

Greek has two liquids, p and X. p = r was in all probability 
lingual ; but evidence is lacking as to the exact pronunciation 
of initial p, which the Latins represented by rh. X is an alveo- 
lar I akin to d. The two corresponding liquid^ in Latin, r 
(lingual) and 2, present no difficulty. 

Section m. 

NASALS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMOl^ ORf GIN. 

(45) ^ general observation which applies to all the follow- 
ing cases of correspondence is that both in Greek and Latin a 
nasal followed by a consonant is always adapted to the char- 
acter of the consonant following it. Thus the fi of ^p^fiqe 
(five) remains guttural in the Latin qulnque^ where it precedes 
a guttural, but becomes dental or labial respectively in Trhrr€ 
and {Mo\,) v^fjuTre^ where primitive q has become t or tt. We 
all know the juxtapositions, Gk. ^eWcu, cyjcoXccu, e/uiTroScov, Lat. 
intendO, IgnGscO ( = * ifi'gnOBcO\ impediO^ and the same pheno- 
menon took place in the syntactical combination of two dis- 
tinct words, Lat. eandem^ and Gk. t^/a iroXti', roy koKttov (a 
pronunciation still current), as is testified by numerous tran- 
scriptions. 

This tendency to assimilation partly goes back to Indo- 
European, which already had nasals, both consonantal and 
sonant (vocalic), corresponding to each of the four classes of 
momentary consonants ; namely velar, palatal, dental, and labial. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(46) 1. Primitive H (velar or palatal) remains A in Greek 
and Latin, so far, that is, as the following consonant remains a 
guttural (supra) : Gk. oyKos (hook), ayxco, Lat. uncus, angd, etc. 

(47) 2. L-E. n = Gk. v=Lat. n: Gk. vw, Lat. novos; Gk. 
vcvw (nod), Lat. (an-)nt*-0 ; Gk. (Dor.) ayovri, Lat. agunt \ GAs.. 
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^€/>-<i}v, Lat. fer-Sn-s (the final 8 is not original, infra). This 
Greek or Latin n is liable to the following modifications : 

A. — The group In is assimilated to U : Qk. oXKvfu (I destroy) 
= *oX-Kv-/u, of. the verbs in -vu- ; Lesb. poWofmi (1 wish) = 
^p6k'Vo-fiai;^ Lat. coUis^^colrn-is, cf. icoXoivd?, and probably 
pei^ = *pel-nO, cf. the verbs in -nO. In Ionic- Attic compensa- 
tory lengthening is usually substituted for XX ; €,g, povKofiai, 

B. — The pronunciation of the group nr develops between thd 
two consonants a transitional ground, which Greek denotes by 
8 : av-rjp, gen. ^av-p-o^j whence dlvSpo? ; cf . in French gindre = 
*g^nr6=g^nerum,^ and infra fipp from ftp. At a later period, 
vp was assimilated to pp and vX to XX : (mppaima = *<n;v-pairT<i>, 
(TvXXeyoi = *<rw-Xey<i). So also in Latin irraOy iUUstris, 

C. — The group formed by a nasal +8 rarely remains; its 
treatment is somewhB.t complicated. 

(a) When this group is proethnic and medial, the 8 dis- 
appears in Greek, and the preceding nasal is doubled ; then 
this reduplication, which remains in Lesbian, is superseded in 
the other dialects by a compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel : Lesb, licrcvva. Ion. cicreiva (aor. of ktciVw) = 
fe-KTcv-cr-a, and so also ^ficira from ftri^co, €V€i/ia = *t-v€fi-(r-a from 
v€fi(i>, €<l>rjva = £^dva = *€-^av-<r-a from Kfxuva} ; besides the aorists, 
X>yv (goose), gen. x^v-os = *x^^^'^^i c^« ^k. hamsds (swan), and 
Lat. hdnser dnser; S>fio^ (shoulder) = *ofia-os, cf. Sk. dmsas, 
Umbr. onsus^ and Lat. umerus = ^omesoSj etc. 

()8) If the group is proethnic and final, or if it has arisen 
exclusively in Greek, it remains in Cretan and Argive, in which 
dialects we find tov? (ace. pi.), Trdvcra (fem., Att. ?rao-a) ; in all 
other dialects, if the preceding vowel is short, the v disappears 
with compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. In 
this case, i and v always become I and v ; but a, c, and o give 
respectively, in Lesbian at, ci (diphthong), ot, in Doric d, 17, w, in 
Ionic-Attic d, cc (vowel), ov (vowel). E.g, ace. pi. *7roXt-v-9, 
*tx^-v5, then TToXls (Herodotus), tx^^ ; tovs rav?, whence (-^ol.) 
Tois rati, (Dor.) tw? rd^j (Ion.- Att.) tovs tcis; fem., ^iravr-ya, 

1 Cf. Homeric /36\erat (H. xi. 319), /36\€<r^e (Od. xvi. 387). 
^ [Cf. Eng. t/iu7u2«r with Anglo-Saxon thunor; kindred with M. E. kinrede, 
A.-S. cyn-rdden ; spindle with M. E. spinel, A.-S. fpinZ] . 
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whence ^irdva-a'a {supra 39 C 5), xarcra, Lesb. iratcra, Dor.-Ion.- 
Att. TTOLcraj and so also ioToxraj ri^€i<ra, Av^cicra, SiSovcra, Sciicvvora, 
etc. When the group vs is itself followed by a consonant, the 
V disappears without lengthening; e.g. 'A^i/vafc (towards Athens) 
= *'A^i}vav<r-8c : hence the forms of the ace. pi. in os for ov9, rbs 
^€09, and the syntactical doublets of the preposition cvs (into), 
CIS avTo and is tovtoJ- 

(y) The group ns in Latin, when medial, remains, except 
before I, in which case it disappears entirely with compen- 
satory lengthening: scCila (ladder) = *«cd^ns?a = *sc^wdr8Za, cf. 
scdndrO and llico = *in slocO, If it is final, n always dis- 
appears with compensatory lengthening : ace. pi. terras = 
Herrd-ns, equOs = *equd-^n8, manUs = *maniirns, etc.^ The al- 
most absolute validity of this law is of itself enough to show 
that the type fer ens must be a late formation. 

(8) It is sometimes said that a final n has been dropped in 
tSmO, homo, carO, as contrasted with Xci/luov, kvoiv, etc. But, on 
the contrary, it is rather the type TiomO which faithfully repre- 
sents the old Indo-European nominative ; the type Acc/Licjr, if 
not an old syntactical doublet, owes its v to the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

(48) 3. I.-E. 7n = Gk. /Li = Lat. m: I.-E. *mS' (me), Gk. /licj 
Lat. mS ; Gk. v€fi-os (forest), Lat. nem-us ; Gk. /LicX-t, Lat. mel ; 
cf. also ftiynyp mCLter, /avs mus, and in suffixes ovo-fia nO-men, 
ay6-fi€voL and agi-minl, FL8-fi€s (Dor.) and vldi-mus, 

A. — Final m becomes v in Greek: ace. sing. masc. Lirn'ov = 
equom ; nom.-acc. sing. neut. ^vyov —jugum ; Iv = *€ft = I.-E. *«^m- 
(one), cf . Lat. sem-el ; nom. xf-^^ (snow) = *xt<«>/* = Lat. hiem-s. 

B. — To the epenthesis of d in the group nr corresponds in 
Greek the epenthesis of b in the group mr^: yafippos (con- 
neidon by marriage) = *ya/i-pa-5, cf. ya/i-cw ; a/njSporos (immortal), 

I The two forms of the word were afterwards used indifferently, or one 
prevailed over the other according to the dialect, much as if in French it 
had become allowable to say ** un beau homme " or ** an bel cheval *' [or in 
English ** an book," ** a age."] 

^ Cf. the doablets quotiewf, quotia, 

' [A similar epenthesis of 6 occars in English embers ^"M., £. emeres^ A.-S. 
amyr%an\ slumber '^M, ^, sluweren, A •&, slumtrian ; and of p in empty ^ 
A.-S. amtigJ\ 
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aft/3po(rid (drink of immortality) = ^3rfjLpo-T<h^f of. Lat. mors. 
When the m is initial, it coalesces with the following labial 
and disappears : jSporos (mortal) » ^fipporo^ » ^/tporo^ ; and so also 
before X : pX^^Kia (I go) ^ ^/j^KwrKia, cf . fat. /ioX-ovfuu and perf. 
fjL€fjLp\<aKa=*fA€-fMXut-Ka, Latin also shows a labial epenthesis 
before I : ex-emp-ltirm (sample), of. em-d ; and before «, sump-sl, 
cf. sUmrO.^ 

§ 2. Sonants {Vowels). 

(49) All the Indo-European nasal sonants (nasal-vowels) 
produce, in Latin always, fLn4 i4 Greek in certain positions, a 
vowel (Lat. e, Gk. a) followed by a nasal consonant which we 
represent generally by n, v, but which of course varies accord- 
ing to the natur§ of t^e following consonant. This being 
assumed, the laws regulating the changes of the nasal sonants 
become extremely simple. There are three chief cases : 

1. L-E. ^ i^ccentQ4 (very rare) ^= Lat. cn=Gk. av: Gk. ido-i 
=*raKri (they go) = L-E. Hy-^ti^ cf. 8k. ydnti; Old Lat. sient 
(let them be)=«-i-6n<=L-E. s-iy^. 

2. I.-E. 9 l^fore y=Lat. 6n=Gk. av, after which the group 
avy is treated in th0 usual way {suprq 39 C a) : Gk. paivio= 
*j8ar-yft)=*)Sji-yoi=Lat. venriO; fem, of B^painay (servant) = 
*$€paTMrfrya^ whence BipairajLvoy and all the feminines in -aiva. 

3. L-E. |i (m) generally = Lat. en (6m)=Gk. a (the nasal 
sonant first developed a vewel before itself, then in Greek the 
nasal sound w^s merged in the vowel; so also in Sanskrit): 
L-E. *«^tn- (one) reduced ♦«?», Gk. a-7raf=*<rm-7raf (once), 
d-7rXoo-s (simple), Lat. sim-plec-Sj sin-gull^ stm-ul^ sem-el] 
I.-E. ^km-td-m (hundred), Gk. (€)-#ca-ro-v, Lat. cen-tvrm [Eng. 
hundred] ; L-E. *ne (negative particle), reduced n, and before a 
consonant ^, Sk. a- privative, Gk. a- privative, Lat. in- priva- 
tive, cf. Germ, [and Eng.] un- ; L-E. *-w termination of accus., 

^ Sumptus is a new formation ; the law regulating the character of the 
nasals would require *«untii«, but »umptus was formed on the model of sumpsi 

3 According to what has been stated above (42 and 43), the nasal sonants 
ought to appear only in unaccented syllables ; but from the Indo-European 
period disturbances of accent took place, which shifted the accent on to the 
reduced syllable. 

' For Lat. tn=«n, cf. supra 32 A 7. 
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after a vowel ♦-»» (iroAt-v, eqiKHn), but after a consonant *-m, 
Gk. 7ro5-o=*iroS-m, JjSLt. ped-em^^pedrm; under the same con- 
ditions ♦-WI and m, termination of 1st pers. sing., Gk. e-Xv-o-i'= 
*€-AiM>-7n, but €-A.i5-<r-a = *c-Xi5-<r-m. Cf. also Gk. ra-rc-s and 
Lat. ten-tu-s,^ Gk. pe^O-^% (deptb) and pa^-v-^ (deep), Gk. arT€p = 
*a-T€p, and Old High German 9undar, Germ, sonder (without) 
[Eng. 9under], etc., etc. 

Besides the short nasal sonants, Indo-European certainly pos- 
sessed long nasal sonants,^ the origin of which, and the laws 
regulating their correspondence, have not yet been entirely 
elucidated. [E.g. initially Gk. va (Ion.-Att. ny), Lat. an, vq- 
privative, v^(ra-a=ana8; medially Gk. a (17), cjSi/tc, Lat. rul, 
gndrtvrs.] 

Section IV. 

LIQUIDS CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THEIR COMMON ORIGIN. 

(50) Indo-European had the two liquids r and I, which were 
sometimes confused in the daughter languages, but are repro- 
duced in Greek and Latin with considerable exactness. 

§ 1. Consonants, 

(51) I.-E r=Gk. p=tLat. r : Gk. ap-o-vi (to plough), Lat. arO 
= ^ar-arG, ar-vo-ufi, etc. ; Gk. irarrfp^ Swrmpj iccrrpov, Lat. pater, 
daior, claustrum, 

I.-E. l=Qk. X=Lat. I: Gk, Xcx-os (bed), Lat. Uc-tvrS] Gk. 
XcvK-o-s (white), Lat. lUc-e-^ ; Gk. *oAAo9 0A09, Lat. sollus, etc. 

The following are the only modifications : 

1, Epenthesis. — A. In Greek, the pronunciation of initial 
r, and sometimes of initial I, develops a prothetic vowel of inde- 
terminate character, a, o, c ; e.g, ipvdpos and ruber, cXci^epos and 
liber, aA.€i<^ (to anoint) and adv. AiVa,* 6p€yw (to stretch, direct) 
and rSgd. — B. In Latin, a guttural or labial followed by I 
develops an intermediate labial epenthesis: cf. saeclum and 
sasctUum, ace. poptUum = Umbr. poplom, Old Lat. poploe 

' It will be noticed that in Latin, in syllables containing nasals, the 
reduced degree cannot differ from the normal form. 

^ Discovered by F. de Saussnre. 

' The alternate presence and absence of prothesis must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets. 
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(nom. pi.) cited by Festus; -btdo- sufl&x {8ta'lmlu-m)=*'bl6-= 

Gk. -exo^. 

2. Dissimilation. — In both languages, but especially in 
Latin, tbere is a marked tendency to interchange r and l, in 
oi-der to prevent two syllables containing the same liquid from 
following one another; e.g. aaeclum and fulcrum^ ceredlis and 
popuidriB (cf. however /iK^Ws), caeTuleu8=^*caelvleus^ cf. caeU 
um ; and even at a distance of two syllables apart, mllitdriSj etc. 

3. Assimilation. — Latin I assimilates a preceding nasal or 
r : aseUus = ^asen-Uy-a, cf. oHn-u-s ; steUa = ^ster-la, cf . Gk. 
a-<m}p. Germ, stem [Eng. star], etc. 

4. The groups a-p and Fp, when medial, are assimilated to 
pp] when initial, they become p: pita (to flow) = *<rp€F-<i), cf. 
Germ, strom [Eng. stream]] p-qyvvfu{to break) = *Fpi7yvi5/Lit, cf. 
^ol. Fprj$Ls, Then the spelling was influenced by analogy, so 
that the rough breathing came to be regarded as the necessary 
appendage of initial p, and it was written there even where the 
etymology does not seem to demand it ; e,g. ipvm and pvopxu., 

§ 2. Sonants {Vowels). 

(52) I.-E. f =Gk. op (initial and final), pa op (medial), Lat. 
or ur : Sk. fMars (bear), Gk. apicro-s, Lat. iir{c)8U'S ; Gk. KpaS-irj 
KapB-Ld (heart), Lat. gen. c6rd<s ; Gk. ^-ap (liver), Lat. jec-Ur 
= Sk. ydkrtj etc. 

L-E. } (always medial) =Gk. Xa oA. (medial) = Lat. ol ul: Gk. 
T€-TXa-jLi€v (we have borne), the same group t} in tol40 and tuU 
= *tll-l ; Lat. pel-lOj the same syllable reduced in pul-svrS = 
Gk. irak-ro^ (hurled), etc. 

A liquid developed from a sonant is treated in every respect 
like a consonantal liquid under the same conditions. Thus 
€x^-po-9 (enemy) has a derivative ^ixOr-ym (to hate), whence 
*ixOap-y(a and IxOaCpm ; and the group /S^-j/co (to throw, cf . the 
normal form of the root in /ScX-o?, dart) becomes first *j8aA.-yo), 
then /SoAAo), just like otcXXw {supra 39 C a and P), 

Indo-European also possessed long liquid sonants. [E.g. 
Gk. opy po}y Lat. ar, rd : 6p66s = arduo-s, orop-vv-fu, orpco-ro-s = 
strd-tU'S.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSONANTS. 

V 

(53) As several consonants wliich were originally explo- 
sives became spirants in Latin, it will be convenient first of 
•all to take a general view of the consonants in each language. 

Section I, 

THE CONSONANTS CONSIDERED IN EACH LANGUAGE SEPARATELY, 

§ 1. Greek. 

(54) Explosives, — Greek has nine explosives: namely, in 
'each of the three classes (guttural, dental, labial), one voiced, 
one voiceless, and one voiceless aspirate: y, k, x — ^> t, — 
p^ TT, <l>. The three voiced consonants have, in modem Greek, 
become spirants (corresponding to y, English soft th, and v) ; 
l3ut hardly any one denies that, in ancient Greek, they were 
pronounced like g, d, 6, though this statement does not exclude 
the possibility of dialectical variations. The pronunciation of 
the voiceless consonants, k, t, p, presents no difficulty. 

The aspirates are now only spirants (corresponding to Germ. 
chj English hard th, and/), and we also have become accustomed 
to pronounce <^ as /. This pronunciation however is incorrect, 
and we must beware of transferring to ancient Greek the 
modem pronunciation of the aspirates; for everything tends 
to show that x> ^> i>9 were really voiceless aspirates ; that is to 
say, #c, T, IT, followed by h, as they are actually represented in 
those inscriptions in which H denotes the rough breathing, KH, 
IIH. It was only in very late Greek that the aspirate absorbed 
the explosive preceding it and coalesced with it into a spirant ; 
the change took place sooner in the case of ^ than of the 

&9 
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others, and yet, in the time of Quintilian, the pronunciation 
of ^ was still very different from that of f} This is proved 
also by the fact that the Latins never transliterated it by /; 
having no voiceless aspirates, they simply used the unaspirated 
voiceless consonants in those Greek words which they bor- 
rowed, -4ct7^« = 'AxiAAiys, CorintO (Tab. Mumm.) = Kopii^<{>, 
purpura =irop<livpd; afterwards, aiming at greater precisioUi 
they wrote cA, thj ph, which however does not imply that they 
pronounced the h. In fact, one of the chief mistakes of the 
"barbarians" who mispronounced Greek c-onsisted in not 
aspirating the aspirates, and Aristophanes delights to ridicule 
this tendency of theirs, when he brings them on the stage.^ 
This mispronunciation would be inconceivable if the pronun- 
ciation of the aspirated had been quite different from that of 
the unaspirated consonants. Lastly, combinations like &<fi oS 
=dir ov evidently require the pronunciation op' hU, and the 
group ^ is written ^, just like ir<r. 

These remarks do not exclude the possibility of particular 
dialects having treated the aspirates as spirants from ancient 
times. Lideed, we know that this was the case with in 
Laconian: 0-105= ^co9, and /xowiiSScr XoXci (Hesych.)= ^fAvBCitL, 

2. Spirants, — Greek had three spirants: the voiceless 
dental o-, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental f, pro- 
nounced dZj zZj zd according to the dialect, but always regarded 
as a double letter, and arising from various phonetic combina- 
tions ; the voiced labial F, already studied as a semi-vowel. To 
these may be added the sound A, represented by the rough 
breathing. 

§ 2. Latin, 

(55) 1. Explosives. Latin has only six explosives, the 
voiced and voiceless unaspirated consonant in each of the three 
classes. 

A. — Gutturals, The voiceless guttural is written k, c, or q; 
these three signs are exactly equivalent. The sign c is the 
most usual, and it is hardly necessary to observe that it was 

1 Irutit, Oral. xu. 10, 28. ^ Thesmophor. 1001 seq. 
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pronounced k before all vowels ; the assibilation of c before i 
and e belongs to the Merovingian period. The archaic letter k 
was scarcely used except at the beginning of certain words, 
especially before a, kaZendae, Kartdgd. Lastly, q was written 
before consonantal u, and sometimes before vocalic u, jequr. 
The voiced guttural was in Old Latin written c, and this 
inconvenient spelling was retained in C. and Cn,, which are 
abbreviations of Gains and Gnaeus respectively ; but in every 
other case the sign used was g, which was pronounced before e 
and i in the same way as before a, o, u. 

B.— 'Dentals : t, d. T before t + vowel (terminations -tiO, 
-tius) was only assibilated at a very late period. 

C. — Labials : p, h, which present no difficulty. 

2. Spirants. Besides h Latin had five spirants; namely, 
the voiced palatal J, already studied as a semi-vowel ; the voice- 
less dental 9, of Indo-European origin ; the voiced dental, result- 
ing from the softening of this, also written s {z generally only 
in words borrowed from Greek) ; the voiceless labial /, arising 
from the Indo-European aspirated explosives ; and the voiced 
labial v, already studied as a semi^vowel. 

SfiCTIOK II. 
THE ORIGINAL EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT. 

(56) Indo-European probably had as many as sixteen ex- 
plosives, inasmuch as each of the four classes (velars, palatals, 
dentals, labials) included four consonants; namely, one voice- 
less, one voiceless aspirate, one voiced, and one voiced aspirate. 
From these sixteen explosives arose, on the one hand, the 
nine Greek explosives, on the other, the six Latin explosives, 
together with h and/. 

§ 1. Velars, 

(57) I.-E. q, qhj g gh. It is mainly Sanskrit which has ren- 
dered it possible to clearly distinguish the primitive velars from 
the palatals.^ In certain European languages, including Greek 

* E.g, I.-E. 9 becomes in Sk. k or c, whereas I.-E. h is changed to the 
fpiranl (. 
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and Latin, there was liable to be developed after the velars a 
labial sonnd, which may be represented by w^ though it must 
be remembered that it was much less perceptible than the w 
already investigated. This change is a sporadic phenomenon, 
the irregular occurrence of which is still unexplained; but 
both in Greek and Latin it is much more common than the reten-^ 
tion of the pure guttural. 

1. I.-E. q. A, — Not labialized: =Gk. ic=Lat. c: ica/wr-o-s 
(fruit) =I.-E. ^qrp-ds (?), cf. Lat. carp^ (to pluck) and Germ. 
herh-8t=^ng, harvest, 

B. — Labialized : (a) Before nasals, liquids, dentals, and the 
vowel = Gk. IT = Lat. qv : Gk. iro- (interrogative pronoun), 
Sk. kdrs, cf. Lat. qui; Gk. Acmt-cd Xciir-^o-s=I.-E. ^Uyq-O, Lat. 
linqu-0 llC'tua ; Gk. irc/Lwr-ro-s (fifth) =L-E. ^pinq-to-s (cf. ircrrc 
in/ra)= Lat. qulnc-iVrS] Gk. ^-ap (liver) = Lat. jec-ur=^ 
*jeqU'Ur ; ^ Gk. hr-o-imi (to follow) = Lat. sequ-o-r^ etc. ifi) Be- 
fore e and i = Gk. r = Lat. qv : I.-E. *qe (and) = Gk. tc = Lat. que ; 
I.-E. *qi'8 (who) = Gk. rt-s = Lat. qui-s = Osc. pis ; ^ I.-E. *pinqe 
(five)=Gk. irei/Tc^=Lat. qulnque] Gk. ti-w (to punish) ri-o-t? 
(vengeance), cf. the same syllable deflected in irot-i/i}=Zend 
kaena = I.-E. ^qoy-nCij etc. (y) Sometimes Gk. #c, especially before 
v, XvKo-9 contrasted with the Samnite word lujm-Sj which 
passed into Latin, and in the peculiar New Ionic #c<>-, which 
replaces the old inteiTogative v6-j the only form known to 
Homer. 

2. I.-E. qJi : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. I.-E. g, A. — Not labialized: =Gk. y=Lat. g: cf. Gk. 
ay€ipw (to assemble) = *d-y€/»-yo), dyopdj and Lat. grex = *gr^g'8. . 

B. — Labialized : In Latin always becomes gv, but initially 
this group is reduced to v, and medially before a consonant to 
g ; in Greek, we find under the same conditions as for q : (a) the' 
labial p, cf . l3opd (food) and vorO = *gvorary6^ )8aiV(i> and veniO^ 

^ The labialization disappears in Latin before a consonant and u, whence 
Ivctus^ quinctuSj jecvTt and also secutus, lociUu8*B*loquutu8. 

^ The Oscan labial justifies us in thinking that popina And palumbeSt Latin 
donblets of coquina- and columba^ are borrowed from Oscan. 

3 Mol. vifiire is a new formation based on 7r4fnrros. On the other hand, 
phonetics would require the conjugation fvofjuUf *^t€tcuj and the perfect of 
rib) should be *r^-iro(-a. Analogy wrought great havoc in formations diverg- 
ing so widely from one another. 
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pap-v-s (=L-E. ^grr^As) and grorV-i'S, orfteCp-ia (to exchange) 
and mig-rOy etc. ; (jS) the dental 8, cf. Dor. Si/Xcrai (he wishes) 
contrasted with Lesb. jSoXXcrcu, Lat. vol-0=*gv6lr0)^ (y) 
sometimes the guttural, e,g. ywrj (woman) = Boeot. ^ai^a, cf. 
Goth. qinO [Eng. queen], 

4. I.-E. gh. As a general rule, the Indo-European 
voiced aspirates become in Greek voiceless aspirates ; 
their treatment in Latin is much more complicated, and will 
receive special notice later on, the hints which follow being 
only provisional. 

A. — Not labialized \=Gk, x=I^*« ^- I--E. *ghend (to 

seize), Gk. (fut.) )(€uro/JLaL=^*)(€v8-(ro-fiaUj (pres.) xavS-dviaj Lat. 

(jpre-) hendrO, 

B. — Labialized: Lat. hv medially, then the aspirate dis- 
appears {nivein=*nihv-€m\ unless the group ghv is preceded 
by a nasal, in which case the g simply loses its aspiration 
{ninguit, it anowa =*ni'hghv-i''t) ] f initially and before r; in 
Greek, <^, ^, x, according to the position : (a) I.-E. *ghen- (to 
strike, kill, cf. Sk. han-)^ Gk. <l>6v-os (murder), €-Tr€-<f>v-o-v with 
reduplication (I killed) ; vt<^a (ace, snow), v€C<i^€L ^ vl<fy€i, (it 
snows), cf. nivenif ninguit. (p) The same I.-E. ^gMn- in the 
normal form in ^€tVo)=*^€v-yai (I strike), cf. Lat. {of')fen-<iO; 
Sk. ghar-^mdrS (hot), Gk. 0€p^^^, Oip-os (summer), Lat. with 
reduced syllable for-mvrS (hot), fur-nvrS (oven), etc. (y) Some- 
times x; ^'9' owx-os (gen.) =^ Lat. ungu-i-s^ and c-Xax"^^) ^^* ^^^* 
levis =■ Heh-v-i-s. 



§ 2. Palatals. 

(58) I.-E. kj khj g, gh. To these, as to the non-labialized 
velars, correspond the three Greek gutturals and Latin c, g^ h, 
and /. 

1. I.-E. fc=^Gk. #c=Lat. c: I.-E. *nek (to die), Sk. nap-, 
Gk. vcK-v-s v€X'p6-s (dead), Lat. n€x=:*nSC'8, nec-O, noc-eO^ etc. ; 

^ piXot (dart) ought therefore to have been *di\os ; it has yielded to the 
influence of jSdXXw. 

s We should expect *tf€i0€i^ but the consonant of *id<f>a has caused the 
alteration. These obpervations might be extended ad infinitum. 
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I.-E. *dikm (ten)=Gk. 3€ica=:Lat. decern^ cf. Sk. ddga] Gk. 
#cA.v-Ta-9, Lat. {in')clvrtu-8 ; Gk. /c^>-a9, cf . Lat. cor-nu. 

2. I.-E. kh (very rare) =Gk. x=Lat. c. Cf. <rxiif»»=*o'X'^^y^ 
and Lat. 9cin(2-^, Sk. chindd-mi (I tear). 

3. I.-E. ^ = 6k. y=Lat. g: I.-E. *gdn-^ or *gSnril (knee), 
Sk. J<Jnw, Gk. ydn;, Lat. ^enu ; I.-E. *w4rg-(Mn (work), Gk. 
€pyovj cf. also yiyvwa-Km and (^)n0«cd, ayo) and a^d, lyo) and ego, 
a/>yo9 (white), Sipyvpoij and ar^^en^um, etc. 

4. I.-E. ^^=Gk. Xi according to the law already known. 
The X of ancient Greek has become a simple spirant in modem 
Greek, and a similar change took place in pre-historic times in 
Latin, so that in Latin gh initially and medially is represented 
by a simple hj^ and even this was dropped in pronunciation and 
often in writing. After a nasal however the guttural remained, 
losing its aspiration, whence Latin g. E.g. I.-E. *dfigh-0 
(I press), Gk. ayx-w, Lat. ang^ ; I.-E. *migh' (to make water, 
cf . Sk. mih')j Gk. o-/ux-ca», Lat. m^io = ^meih-O or ^meih-ydj but 
ming-O without aspiration ; Gk. x<>f""05 (grass), Lat. hortus ; Gk. 
cx(o=f€x-<i> (to convey), the meaning of which has been pre- 
served at any rate in Homeric 6x'(^ (chariot), cf. Sk. vdJi-^Hni, 
JjAt, veh-O SLud via (carriage roeud) =*v€ia = *veh'ia] the same 
loss of h in ml=mihl, cf. Sk. mdhyam (to me). 

§ 3. Dentals, 

(59) I.-E. tj thj d, dh ; Gk. t, 8, ^ ; Lat. t, d^ /. 

1. I.-E. f = Gk. T=Lat. t: Gk. rpeh, Lat. trSs^ Gk. T€tVai= 
*T€v-yio, Ta-Ta-s=*T7i-To-s, Lat. ten-do, ten-tu-s ; Gk. en (besides), 
Lat et ; Gk. cr-os (year), Lat. vet-us, etc. Gk. t before t is 
assibilated and becomes <r in all dialects, except Doric ^ and 
Boeotian : e.g. 8t8<i»-(rt (he gives), Dor. 8t8o)-Ti, Sk. dddati, Lat. 
tremonti (?) ; TrXovo-io? (rich). Dor. ttXovtio?, cf . ttXovtos ; -crt-, 
suffix of feminine nouns of action, )Sa-ori-9, ^v-<n-9, etc., in 
Sk. 'ti', in Lat. 'ti- in g^ns^^gen-ti-s, pars =*par'ti-8 (ace. 

1 The cases in which an initial / alternates with an h^ e.g. folus holus 
(vegetable), may be due to Sabine doublets. Cf. however fu-nd-o and 
^^. w = •j^^jp-w, aor. ^"Xw-ro. 

' There are however nnmerous instances of assibilation in Doric. 
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par-ti-^m, adv.), and with a secondary suffix in nouns in -ti-d.^ 
The group or however remains unchanged, e.g. ccr-rt (he is), 
irar-rt-s (faith) = *iri(^Tt-?, cf. TreiB-u), The numerous cases in 
Ionic-Attic in which t has not been assibilated before t may 
generally be attributed to the disturbing influence of analogy.^ 

2. I.-E. th cannot be restored with any certainty except in 
the suffix of the second pers. sing, of the perfect : Sk. vH-tha 
(thou knowest), hence I.-E. *w6yd-tha^ corresponding to which 
Greek has and Latin (much corrupted however) a simple t : 
Foia-Oa vld-is-4l. 

3. I.-E. d=Gk. 8=Lat. d. To the examples already given 
{SofAOi domuSj 8<i>TCDp ddtor, olSa vldl, etc.) may be added Sei-io-^ 
and dex-ier, ^K-o^ (trick) and dol^u-s {8edulO = *8S dolo, with- 
out fraud), t8t<i)=<rFi8-t<i) and sudOj cf. Germ, schwitzen [Eng. 
filceflrf], )Spa8us=/xr8-v-9, Sk. mrdHs^ and mollis =*mold-V'i-s, cf. 
iJSvs and sitdvis. We see from the last instance that Lat. Id 
becomes 11. The same is the case with Lat. dl : sella (chair) 
= *8edrlaj cf. sed-eO and eS-os. Sometimes a simple d appears 
under the form I in Latin, which must be due to a mixture 
of dialects: tacru-may arch, dacrur^maj Gk. Saicpv; oledj odor; 
lingiia=*dingtia=I,-l^. *di^ghwCi, cf. Eng. tongtte, Germ. 
zunge; soUum, €8-a<^os (soil), and cOn-sul-es (those who sit 
together), ex-sul {=qui extra sedet\ etc. Greek does not seem 
to be exempt from this change ; for the borrowed word UlyssSs 
perhaps comes from some Doric dialect of Magna Grsecia in 
which '08vo-o-€us was pronounced *'OXvor<nJs.-^ 

4. I.-E. d7i = Gk. ^ = Lat. / initially. When medial, prse- 
Italic fy which is kept in other dialects, cannot remain in 
Latin ; when arising from I.-E. dh^ it generally becomes simple 
d ; but after u or v, before ?, and before or after r, it becomes 
6, in the same way as / arising from hh {infra), 

1 Notice that this suffix in its turn has been assibilated in the Bomunco 
languages. 

2 For example, in declension, when r was not followed by t, it remained. 
Hence the proper declension would be 0(;<rtf *^&reos=*^6-T€y-os; but the 
analogy of <pijais produced ^ijaeos 4>(Ky€ui. On the other hand, the analogy 
cf iftdreoi restored the forms fftdTn^ fiv^^^t etc. So also the Greek locatives 
4>^pwTi, dv'.fjLarit etc., are to be explained by the analogy of iftepovra^ Mixaro^. 

3 *0\vrT€6i is found in an iuscription on an Attic vase ; still it is possible 
that the corruption Ulysses is of purely Latin origin. 

F 
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A. — Initial : L-E. *dhP.' (to suckle), Sk. dhdy-Orti, Gk, OrfX-q^ 
^-Xv-s, Lat. fe-Zd-re, fe-mina, fl-lius^ etc. ; Gk. ^fu>-9, Lat. 
fOrmtirS^ cf. Sk. dhU-mdrS ; Gk. ri-Oif-fu^ ^c-to-9, Lat. fa-ci-^^ cf. 
Sk. ddrdJid-fni, etc. 

B. — Medial, Lat. d: L-E. ^hMydh-^ (I persuade, believe), 
Gk. TTcii^Ta) = *<^€iA-a), Lat. ftd-0^*ftf-0] L-E. *niMh-y-08, Sk. 
rnddh-yOrSj Gk. yiifra-o^ = *fLi6~yo-%, Osc. mefiai (in media), Lat. 
m?e^it4r« = *mefdoT9. 

G.—Mediql, Lat. ft : ]^E. *owdhr (teat), Gk. ov^ap, Lat. fift^r 
= *(yufer^ cf. Germ. 6w<er [Eng. udder] ; suffixes of nouns de- 
noting instrument, Gk. r^Xo-, ^wr-^Xo-v (sacrificial instrument), 
Lat. -6w^ = *'bloirj sta-bulU'tn, and Gk. -^po-, ap-Opo-v (joint), Lat. 
-bro-, fldrbru-m (blast), cf. Osc. Vend-fro-m (perhaps " hunting- 
land ") ; L-E. ^rudhrvdrs (red), Gk. i-pvO-po-g, Lat. ruber = *rw6- 
ro-s, cf. rUf-u-s, which was probably borrowed from another 
dialect, etc. 



§ 4. Labials, 

(60) L-E. /?, ph, 6, bh ; Gk. tt, /5, <^ ; Lat, p, &, /. 

1. L-E. jt? = Gk. 7r = Lat. pi Gk. ira-TT^p, Lat. pa-ter-, Gk. 
irer-o-puax (to fly), Lat. pe^dJ ; Gk. ctttci, Lat. se^few = L-E. 
*8^ptm ; Gk. wcp, Lat. super ; Gk. ^a>, Lat. serp-O (to creep). 
Lat. g^lngtfce = L-E. p^fiqe (Gk. ircVrc), co^wO = *qu^quO = 

*pSqu-0 (Gk. TTco-o-o) = *7r€K-ya) and irhma = *7r€5ll/*-ya)), 6z65 = *pibO 
(Sk. pi-bd-mi)^ are instances of sporadic corruption due to the 
assimilation of the first syllable to the second. 

2. L-E. p/t : very rare, and of no importance. 

3. L-E. b (very rare) = Gk. )S = Lat. b: cf. fidpfi-apo-^ (one who 
speaks an unintelligible language) and balb-u-s (stammering) ; 
perhaps rt-^at/J-wo-o-a) (to work) and fab-er (artisan). 

4. L-E. bh = Gk, <^ = Lat. f, which remains initially and 
becomes b medially : L-E. *bMr-6 (I bear), Sk. bJidr-d-mij 
Gk. <^€/o-a), Lat./(?r-5; Sk. bhU (to be), Gk. <t>v-w, Lat. /w-^ ; Sk. 
bhrdtar- (brother), Gk. <t>pdTO)p, Lat. /ro^er; Gk. d/x,<^t (around), 
Lat. ' amh-lrej cf . Osc. amfret (ambiunt) ; Gk. dA<^-o-s (white 
leprosy), Lat. alb-u-s (white), Umbr. alfUj cf. the proper names 
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Albius and Alfius ; Lat. ti-hl^ si-bl = Umbr. tefe, sefe = Osc. tifei, 
sifeij cf. Sk. til-bhyam (to thee), etc.^ 

§ 5. Supplementary Laws, 

(6i) 1. Deaspiration. In Greek, as in Sanskrit, two 
consecutive syllables cannot begin with an aspirate ; hence the 
first loses its aspiration: I.-E. *bMydh-Oj Lat. ftd-^, Gk. 
TTct^-o) 2 = •</>€t^-(i) ; I.-E. *hhudh- (to ask, know), Sk. bddJi-Orti 
(he observes), buddhd- (learned), Gk. i'lrvO-o-fxriv (I asked) ; Gk. 
e-Orj-Vj passive i-Te-Orj-v (I was placed) ; G-k. Opii (hair) = *6pix-^, 
gen. sing. TptX'6s = *0piX'6^j but loc. pi. Bpiit; Gk. rpi^^-ta (to 
nourish) = *Op€(t>-(o, cf. the fut. Opol/w and perf. TirOpap.-p.ai — 
*6€-9r4>'iiai ; Ix-w (I hold, have) = *€x-co = *o'cxa), cf. Sk. sdh-d-mi^ 
aor. c-o-x-o-v,'^ and fut. I^w ; in compounds, iKexciptd (truce) = 
*ix^-X€i'pLaL ; reduplication of the voiceless aspirate by means of 
the corresponding non-aspirated consonant, in the present and 
perfect, KLxdvto^ rc^ft/ca, Tri<f>avcrK{ti^ etc. 

To this phenomenon is perhaps due the Greek d- copulative, 
often used instead of a-, which is the only regular form in this 
function, inasmuch as it represents the primitive group *sw- ;* 
e.g, d'Opoos (crowded together, dense) = d-^/ooors = *sVji7^poo-?, 
cf. ttTraf, ttTTtt?, etc. It is even possible that the aspirate some- 
times produced the same effect at a distance of two syllables : 
a-Xoxos (wife, cf. A.CXOS, bed); and from these ca^es analogy 
may have transferred the smooth breathing to cases where the 
rough breathing ought to have remained, e.g, d-zcotrir? (wife), 
aKoXovOo-Sj etc.^ 

The very rare cases in which two aspirated syllables follow 
one another occur either in compounds whose formation dates 
from a period later than the operation of this law, e.g, opvl- 
Oo-Orjpor^ (bird-catcher), or in forms contaminated through a 

' The strict character of these correspondences throws suspicion on the 
connexion of Lat. herb a and Gk. 4^opp^ (fodder). 

^ The same rule holds good even when the second aspirate afterwards 
disappeared : irt(rr6s, irUms. 

^ <Tx is of course the reduced form of the syllable (rex* 

* *sin is the reduced form of *«ewi- (one), supra 41 and 49, 3. 

' On the other hand, if dd/>5os (Att.) is not an incorrect form, it must owe 
its rough breathing to the analogy of Airas, dirX6os. 
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very natural process of analogy, e,g, ixyOrj (it was poured), 
cf; €xvTOj etc. 

It is hard to explain the deaspiration of the second aspirate 
instead of the first in the type XvOriri (be loosed) = *Xv-^iy-^t. 
The most probable explanation is that kvOtfri for *kv--nf-$i is 
due to the analogy of the third person kvO-qrw, 

(62) 2. Assimilation. We may distinguish two chief 
cases of assimilation : A. — the explosive does not change its 
nature, but a voiceless consonant is replaced by the corre- 
sponding voiced consonant, or vice versd ; B. — the explosive is 
changed to a nasal or spirant. 

A. — (a) As a general rule, in Greek and Latin, a voiced 
followed by a voiceless consonant becomes voiceless, and a 
voiceless followed by a voiced consonant becomes voiced, and 
the evidence of the grammarians justifies us in asserting that 
this change regularly took place in pronunciation, even when 
not denoted in writing : Gk. cyjSijSafcov (inscr.), usual spelling 
^K^ij3a^a>i/, Kainrco-c (he fell) = •/car ir€<r€, with assimilation of the 
dental to the labial, but KafifiaXt (he threw down), etc. ; Latin 
prefixes ap- and op- in ap-'eriO and op-erio, but ab-dUcO, ob- 
dUcOj sub^UcGj etc , and the wrong spelling ob-tineO did not 
prevent the pronunciation optineOi ^ Hence these prepositions 
as used separately (cf. Gk. airo^ vtto), must be regarded as syn- 
tactical doublets ; the Latins first said regularly ab domo^ 
sub gremiO^ then through analogy ab urbe^ sub iove ; but in 
spite of the spelling, they neVer ceased to pronounce sup cctelO, 
sup fecW,^ 

(yS) In accordance with the same law, the groups, Gk. yo-, 
Lat. gs^ become ko-, kSj written $ and x ; Gk. ^er, Lat. bs, become 
ira- (written i/r) and ps : Gk. <f>X6i (flame), cf. gen. <f>\oy6s ; Lat. 
rSXj cf. gen. reg-is; Gk. <^X€i^ (vein), cf. gen. </>X€^-os; Lat. 
pleps (written plebs\ cf. gen. pUb-is] scrlb-Oj but scrlp-sl^ 
scrtp-tu-s, etc. 

(y) So also the Greek groups ifnr and x^- are written ^ and ^, 

' In French also abchs is pronounced apces ; ohtenir^ optenir, etc. 

* Cf. also the Homeric forms Kkx Kc^ak-fiif, Kky y6vv, if^^Weiv (II. xix. 80), 
and many others. In Latin inscriptions the spellings set, aputj etc., are 
ofb^Q found, not only before a voidelesd consonant, but in other cases also ; 
ihe Latins said apvt te, set contra, and hence aput mCf setmihi, etc. 
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which seems to show that the first letter loses its aspiration, 
as is also presupposed by the initial aspirates of lfa> and Opiil/w, 
It must however be observed that in the old Attic alphabet, in 
which the double consonants had not yet been developed, thesQ 
groups were always written <f>(r and x^", whatever their origin. 

(8) In Greek a non-aspirated explosive, when followed by an 
aspirated explosive, becomes aspirated : Xcnr-cD €-\€L<l>-Ori, arit/ta 
= *aTLy-y(a i-artx-Orj, etc. This assimilation however seems to 
have existed merely in writing ; the first explosive must have 
been a simple voiceless consonant. 

(c) Before a nasal, a voiceless guttural becoomes voiced : Gk. 

wpacrcro) = *7rpdK-2/a>, vpay-fw,, ^pex-a) (to moisten), perf. ySe-ySpcy- 

fjLou ; Lat. sec-dre (to cut), seg^mentvr^nij etc.^ 

(C) These regular alternations of voiced, voiceless, and aspi- 
rated consonants in formations obviously related to one another 
naturally gave rise to analogical confusions, which caused each 
sound to spread outside its proper sphere. Thus, by the side of 
dAA.aTTa) = *dXXaK-y(i), we find the aor. pass. rj^Xdy-rf-v and the subr 
stantive oAAay-iJ, based on the regular T^XXay-fiat; wpay-/xa gave 
rise to a perfect Trc-Trpdy-a, and the aspirated perfects of Attic 
and the kolv-j (ri-Tpl^-a from rpt/S-ia, Trc-irAcx-a from ttAck-o)) 
are doubtless due to analogy. We need only compare apw-a^ 
apTT-ay-os with the other Greek nouns in -a^, which form their 
genitive in -aK-05, and with the Latin nouns of the same type, 
vor-dx -dc-iSj to be convinc3d that in the Greek word the 
voiced guttural cannot be original ; on the other hand, vor-dg-Q 
(whirlpool), which is connected with vordx, seems to point to 
a primitive declension *vorCLCO *vordgi^ni8j the g being after- 
wards introduced by analogy into the nominative. So again 
the guttural of pdx pdc-is was softened quite regularly in 
pangO (to fix, fasten, cf. iryy-vv-fu), which doubtless arose from 
*paonO, later *pafign6 (infra)^ and this softening in its turn 
was wrongly extended to pe-pig-l, A very slight acquain- 
tance with either language will suffice to furnish many other 
examples. 

(63) B. — (a) In Greek and Latin, a guttural or labial explo- 

1 Cf. also dig-nu-s as contrasted with dic-er'e or rather dt'C-ety and see 
the further investigation of this guttural later on. 
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sive followed by a nasal is changed to a nasal of the same class. 
In the case of a guttural, the change is not denoted in writing ; 
but the grammarians inform us dlgmis and IgnOscO were pro- 
nounced dlAnus, I7\n08c0, and there is the same reason for think- 
ing irpayfjLa was pronounced irpaHyua. ; the well-known dialectical 
fellings ylvofiaL ylvuxTKo) are directly due to the pronunciation 
-fLilvofiai, which sooner or later superseded yiyvoficu. Pin and 
bm = mm : Gk. o/x/Aara (eyes) = *07r-/x,aTa, cf. Lesb. oTnrara and 
perf. oTTWTra ; Gk. perf . Tc-TpI/i.-/i.at from rpiP-tay yc-ypa/x-fuu from 
ypd<f>'(t}; Lat. 8ummu8 = *8up-7n0'8 from sup-er, stibmoveO and. 
summoveo^ etc. Pn (unchanged in Greek) and bn=mn: Gk. 
dfjLvo^ (lamb) = *d/?-vo-9, the 13 representing the velar guttural of 
I.-E. *ag-n6-s^ which is found in the Latin word dg-nVrS ; Gk. 
a-e^'O-fiat (to venerate), and o-c/a-vo-s, but virvos (sleep); Lat. 
8omnus = *8op'nch8, Sab-lnl and Sam-niurm^ scdb-eUu-m and 
scam-nu-m (bench), etc. This law was often modified by the 
influence of analogy. 

{P) Every dental explosive followed by an 8 is completely 
assimilated to it : Gk. loc. pi. -Troo-o-t = *7ro8-o-t ; perf. -ttcttvo-o-cu 
(thou hast learned, thou knowest) = *7rc-7n;^-o-at ; cXtti? (hope) 
=*€A.7rto-5 = *cA.7r-i8-s; Lat. concor8 = *con'Cord-8, inlU8 (gen. 
mil-it-is) = *tniless ^ = mll-St-8, etc. 

(y) The Latin groups r/, df, bf, etc., become ff, e g. efferO 
= *ec-fero (Gk. ck), qfferO, offerO^ etc. 

(64) 3. Reduction of Groups of Consonants. 

A. — The most remarkable instance of this kind of reduction 
is furnished in Latin by the group tst^ which must have been 
developed, before Greek and Latin yet existed, from the meeting 
of a dental explosive with a t. For from foiS-a we should have 
regularly had 2nd sing. *foih'6a, 2nd pi. *ft8-T€, and Greek has 
ola-Oa tore, which presuppose the intermediate forms *foiT(r6a 
*FLTcrT€, with parasitic o-. Li this case the first dental is assimi- 
lated to the cr, and so in the end the result is the same as if it 
had been originally changed to cr before a dental ; indeed, the 
law is often stated in this form, which is quite admissible in 
Greek taken by itself.'^ But in Latin the phenomenon is much 

^ The last Byllable is still sometimes scanned as long in Plautus. 

* This (T was afterwards extended by analogy to positions where it was 
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more complicated, as will be obvious at once from the contrast 
between *quat-tu-s, which would be the regular participle, and 
quassus^ which is the real participle of quat-iO, 

The process is as follows : *quat-to-^ with the siginatic in- 
sertion became *quat8tos ; then the group tst was reduced to 
sSy except before r, when the group wa» reduced to st ; finally,- 
after a long vowel, the group ss was reduced to a single 8 : cf. 
qudssuSj claiistrurn=*claudr{8)tro-7ri and clausus = *claussusj 
and the double spelling caussa and causa. This explains the 
origin of the numerous Latin participles in -«t^s and suru-Sj 
and the substantives in -sor (stidsor) and in -sUra {inSnsura)} 

B. — In Latin the initial groups spl and stl are reduced to a 
simple Z: li^n^ (spleen), Gk. o-irXiyi/; archaic sills stlocvrS, in 
later Latin lis locus. The same is the case with tl, when 
initial: Mtu-s (borne) = Gk. t\t]'t6'^, from rXa-o). When medial,- 
tl becomes cl, if, as is very probable, the nouns of instrument 
in -clO' -culo- correspond to the Greek neuters in -rAo-. The 
groups tc and tp are reduced to cc and pp : ac-currOj ap-petO ', 
so also pc becomes cc, oc-currO, 

C. — Among the other most important reductions in Latin 
may be mentioned : (a) The loss of the group cs before every 
voiced consonant, with compensatory lengthening, S-luO B- 
gredichr, etc. ( = ^o?), suhUmen (weft) = *-tSx^men, etc. (^) The 
simple loss of an explosive in too complicated groups : discO 
= * die-SCO^ cf. di-diC'l, so also in Greek 8t8ao-Ka)=*8t-SaK-(r/ca), 
cf . fut. 8t8a^(o ; poscO = *porc-^cO^ cf . prec-o-r ; ^ perf . sparsi 
= *sparg-8lj cf. sparg-O, and many others. 

(65) 4. Final Explosives. Greek does not allow the 
presence of any explosive at the end of a word ; all final 
explosives disappear without compensation : voc. Siva = *ava/cT, 
cf . avttKT-os gen. ; nom. ydXa (milk) = *yaA,aKT, cf. yaXaKT-o^ ; 

not required for phonetio reasons: thus tare produced (Att.) taiiev—lSfuv, 
and the regular i-<rxji<r-TaLi (=*#-(rxt5-Tai) is refleoted in ^-(rxt<r-/tai ; in ^Koucrrai 
for *HKo\hTaLi (aKo<f(a) the a has not even this justification. 

1 Of course this termination also was spread by analogy outside its proper 
sphere: sparsus (for *8parc-tu-s) on the analogy of spansi^ etc. So also 
pulsus for *pul'tU'8 = Tra\-T6'S, lapsus^ etc. (cf. the regular scriptus), 

3 The group is retained in tiplendSre and the kindred words ; why ? 

^ pore is the reduced grade of the syllable prec, cf. Sk. pxcchdmiB'*p^k- 
shd-mi. 
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3rd sing. cXcyc = *c\€y-€r, cf. Iiat. leg-it ; 3rd pi. €Xcyov=*£X€y-ovr, 
cf . leg-unt ; abl. adv. ovtco (so) = *ovt<oSj cf. O. Lat. i»40d, etc. 
The numerous cases in which this final 8 seems to be repre- 
sented by s — e,g. the doublet ovtcds and all the adverbs in -io^ 
derived from adjectives, ica\a>s=*Ka\a)8, cf. Lat. certO — must be 
due to the existence of syntactical doublets.^ 

Latin only drops the last explosive in a final group, ^,g. 
lac = *lact. Final d however, which remains after a short 
vowel, sed, apud, qiLod, is dropped in the classical period after 
a long vowel : abl. eqtLG = *eqttOd^ marl = *niarld, imper. legitO 
=*legitOd, cf. Gk. il>€p€-T<a and Sk. bhdrortdt. This d is still 
found in all old inscriptions, and the metre often requires its 
restoration in Plautus. 

(66) 5. The Aspirates in Latin. The fate of the 
aspirates in Latin is remarkable. It is not unnatural that gh 
should be changed by deaspiration to g, or that, on the other 
hand, the aspiration should prevail, thus changing it to h. 
The transition from initial dh and bh to / was eifected through 
the intermediate stages of th and ph ; for ph easily becomes /, 
as is shown by Greek </>, and th pronounced as a spirant 
(Eng. th) is equally near to /.^ But it is less easy to under- 
stand why Latin medial / should go back again, sometimes to 
c2, sometinies to b. It is pi-obable that this took place at a 
time when the medial sound had not yet become /, but had 
reached, say, the stage of th or some other sound closely akin to 
it ; at this point the further development of the sound in Oscan 
and Umbrian took the direction of /, whereas in Latin it took a 
different direction. 

Section III. 

PRIMITIVE SPIRANTS. 

(67) Besides the spirants y and iv, which have already been 
treated of in so far as they appear as semi-vowels, and some 

^ In *ydd fws), when ptanding alone, the 5 would fall away ; but a com- 
b'nxtion like *y6d toy (as to thee) necessarily gave *y6t8toyt Gk. &s roi^ 
siipra 64 A. 

* The modern Greek Qeddojpos has become in Russian Fidor, Cf. also the 
-^o!ic 4>'^p = e'/jp, 
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sounds whose existence is more problematical, and which may 
therefore be neglected, the Indo-European language possessed 
only the two dental or sibilant spirants 8 and z. Moreover, as 
the voiced spirant only arose through the assimilation of the 
^voiceless spirant to a following voiced consonant, they may 
both be studied under the same heading, provided we bear 
in mind that the groups a-fi (a-fiivvvfu), cry (/u'cryo)), a-S (always 
in -ZEolic instead of f) are equivalent in pronunciation to zb, 
Zff, zd. 

The treatment of the primitive sibilant varied considerably 
according to its position. 

§ 1. Initial s. 

(68) 1. Before a vowel, 8 remains in Latin and becomes 
h (rough breathing) in Greek: iirrd septem, Ipirm serjjO, ISo^ 
sedeOj airXoos^ simplex, etc. This law is most strictly ob- 
served. Initial o- in Greek always arises from an earlier 
group of consonants, not from s. Thug, in the case of a-evw (to 
put in motion) = ♦oro'cvcD (cf. aor. i-a-a-v^/xrjv), we must restore 
I.-E. *qyu, a form indicated by the Sk. cyu ; in o-€^-o-/>tat (to 
worship), the initial group was ty ; in o-a\os (swell), probably 
8Wj cf. Germ. schweUen [Eng. swell]; ^ in o-us (swine) =1)5, Lat. 
sus, the restoration of the cr may be due to the oblique cases, in 
which it would be retained in old Greek, as, for example, in the 
genitive ♦orf-os. 

2. Before a semi-vowel. The initial groups sy (very rare) 
and sw are changed to the rough breathing in Greek, l^=*(T?i^ 
(six), the pronoun € = *crf€j cf. €6^ = *(r€f6sy Lat, $uus, Sw must 
have passed through the intermediate stage of wh, as is proved 
by the spelling Fii found in inscriptions, and by the necessity 
of reading fi foi in many verses of Horner^ In Latin, the 
semi-vowel simply disappears, sex, s^; cf. however supra 4006. 

3. Before a nasal or liquid. As sw becomes wh, so in 
Greek sr becomes rh, written p ; in Latin the group sr always 

1 For the Bporadic loss of the rough breathing ef. nvpra 61. 

^ As, however, initial »w is changed to the rough breathing (infra)^ the 
form (rdXos could in any case be only a syntactical doublet used after a vowel. 
Cf. the Homeric compound icoi^tVaXos, which ought to be read Kovl<r<ra\oi. 
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becomes fr^x piyos=*crpiyo^j Itdki. frlg-us. The other groups 
are assimilated respectively to K, mw, nn^ which at the be- 
ginning of a word naturally become i, w, and n ; but in the 
Homeric poems the metre often compels us to restore the 
etymological reduplication. E.g. Lat. lUbricu-s (slippery), cf. 
Germ, schlilpfen [=Eng. slip] ; Gk. /Aci-Sta-o) (to smile), cf. Sk. 
smi (to laugh, admire) [Eng. 8mile]j Lat. ml-rura ; Gk. fua 
= ^o-yL'ta^ fem. of *8€m-* (one) ; Gk. vi^-a, Lat. niv-era (ace), cf. 
Germ, schnee, Eng. snow] Lat. nd-re (to swim), Sk. snd-^mi, 
etc. It must hOweVer be observed that initial c/x is not un- 
common in Greek : we know of the forms cr/xvs' 6 /aus (Hesych.), 
a-fJLLKposj doublet of /xifcpo9, etc., variations not yet explained. 

4. Before a consonant initial 8 I'emains unchanged: Gk. 
oTop'VV'fjLL^ cTTTcifKu, (r/Scvvvfu } Lat. scancLOj stOj spSrOj etc. Some- 
times however in Greek, e.g. rey-o^ (covering) Wy-o) (to cover) 
by the side of o-rcyos orrcyo) (Sk. stJiag), and Very often in Latin, 
the initial consonant can be proved to haVe fallen away : cav-eO 
(to beware), cf. Germ, schau-en (to look at attentively) [Eng. 
8how\ hence for ^scav-eO ; iegO^ toga^ tSgula (tile), cf. o-Tcyw ; 
f alio J cf. (r</>aAAa) (to throw down), and Sk. sphdl-a-mi (to 
throw). These apparent exceptions are generally regarded as 
syntactical doublets.^ 



§ 2^ Medial 9. 

(69) 1. Between vowels. Before the historic period of 
Greek,^ intervocalic d, like initial s, passed into h, and then 
disappeared without leaving any trace of itsJ existence. In 
Latin intervocalic s is still found in some of the oldest remains, 
e.g. LaseIs = Z#ar^5 (Carm. Arv.); but at this period it was no 
longer pronounced as s, it had already parsed into the sound 
of z, as is shown by Oscan transcriptions, such as egmazum 

1 The intermediate stage is thf (Eng. th) ; cf. supra 66* 
^ In a phrase like corpus arma *8tegont, the s was prononneed, but in pro- 
nouncing arma corpus *stegont^ the two «'s became one ; hence the mistaken 
idea that there was a word *tegontf which was afterwards transferred to other 
phrases also. 

3 We must therefore beware of restoring, in an Homeric form for example, 
an initial or intervocalic c. 
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(rerum), and from thence to lingual r;i in fact, the only 
difference between the two consists in the quivering of the 
tongue, already described. 

The loss in Greek and rhotacism in Latin of inter- 
vocalic 8 forms one of the most constant laws established 
by phonetics. From the multitude of examples it may be 
enough to mention: Gk. subj. (Hom.) €a)=*ar-a> (I may be), Att. 
S, Lat. fut. er-5 = *e«-5; Gk. *y€V-€(r-o5 (gen. of ycr-o?, cf. Sk. 
jdTb-as-as), whence ycVco? and yevov^, Lat. generis = *gtn-^8-e8 ; 
Gk. aiSa>9, gen* at3oDs = cu3do5 = *(u8-oo'-o9, Lat. arbOSj gen. 

arbori8 = *arb-d8'S8 1 Gk. gen. pi. \iapamay ;(cupo!>F = *;((opd-o'(or, 

Lat. terrCL-rurrt] Gk. /xvs /xv-os, Lat. mitr-is; Gk. nom. pi. neut. 
fjL€iCio=*/x€LZoa = *fjk€Ltroa''aj Lat* 7najora = *mdh'j6s-a,' etc. In 
Latin, analogy generally introduced the r into the termination 
of the nominative : cf. the doublets honos and honOr^ arbds and 
arbdr, the abstract nouns in -dr, dolor, labor, etc., and the cora- 
■parsitiyes 7naj6r=*mdj6s ; but the 8 remains in the nom.-acc. 
neut. mdju8 = *7ndj6s, Gk. fi€L^wv fiei^ov. 

Hence we might expect never to find, either in Greek or 
Latin, an 8 between two vowels. There are however many 
cases of this in both languages, but they never arise from a 
primitive intervocalic 8, Phonetically, they may usually be 
traced to a regular reduction of the historical group ss, fjL^a-o^ — 
/xia-cro^, cau8d=catissa,^ or to Greek t assibilated before i, c^uVts 
= *<f>vTis'y in other cases their origin is simply analogical. Thus 
the intervocalic o- of ySovo-iV, vava-iv, LTnroLo-iv (cf. the oblique case 
of the dual tTnrouv) seems to have been restored on the model 
of TToa-criv, <f)\€\l/iv, Opi^tv, where the o-, not being intervocalic, re- 
mained ; ^0 akd we haVe Xvo-w iKva-a (instead of ^Xvta *lK.va) and 
all similar futures and aorists, because of Xet'i/^w eortfa and other 
forms, where the o- was regularly kept. The remaining instances 
of intervocalic s which cannot be traced either to this phonetic 
origin or to analogy are quite insignificant. Scarcely any can 

1 Cf. in Ffenoh the doublets c^aiVg (^cathedra) and chaise, in which how- 
ever the change has been in the opposite direction. [Cf. also Eug. blare with 
the older form "to blaite abroad*' (Mark 1. 46), and Germ, blasin; so too 
tron= Ai-S. irefij older form isen, cf. ice and Germ, eisen.] 

' Fot the difference of quantity in the o, see infra 212. 

» Cf. svj^a 64 A, and infra 69, 6. 
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be cited except nom. pi. vcLsa^ etc., no doubt form3d on the 
model of nom. sing, vds^ qtmesO, retained perhaps as an archaism 
by the side of the regular quaerO (cf. qtiaes-tor) ; and, lastly, some 
words of doubtful etymology, like Lat. miser and Gk. fucro^ 
(hatred), fuaiia, etc.^ 

2. After a consonant. We have seen above the effects of 
the meeting of an explosive and s, and also the phenomena 
of compensatory lengthening, resulting from the group ns,^ e.g. 
€qiLOs = *equdnSj l#cT€tva=*l-icT€F-(ra. The groups rs and Is re- 
main unchanged in Greek, and become rr, U in Latin : cf. ferre 
= *fer'Sej veUe=*vel'Se,terra=*ter'Sa (dry?), and Gk. Odp<To<s 
(boldness), apcnyv (male), Sk. vfSan- (id.), c/sot;, Att. Iptrq (dew), 
Sk. varMs (rain), etc. Hence the regular aorists of </>^€tpa) (to 
spoil), fceXXo) (to come to shore) are the Homeric forms €<^^€po-a, 
cKcXora; and the Attic and common forms l<j>OtLpaL, la-rtika (I sent), 
must be regarded as later forms based on cxrciva, etc. In later 
Attic, the group pa- became pp as in Latin : Odppos, aipprjv, 

3. Before a nasal. Jn Lesbian s is assimilated to the 
nasal : i/xfii (1 am) = ^ia-'fu, Sk. ds-mi ; <f>d€wos (bright) = 
*<^af€or-yo-9, cf. </>aos <f>avo^ (light). In the other dialects, as in 
Latin, the s is dropped with compensatory lengthening ^ : Dor. 
rifjii(l am), lon.-Att. ci/ai; Dor. ^aiyvos, lon.-Att. <f>a€iv6s'j Ion. 
ctvi;/ii=*f€or-i/v-/jit (I clothe), cf. €a-'$ifs Bud ves-ti-S] Lat. dlmoveO 
= *dis-moveO^ dlnumerO^ etc., Lat. a£nus (brazen) = *aes-nw-s, 
cf. aes and Sk. dyas (iron) ; Lat. vid^n (seest thou ?) = *vid^nn 
= *videnn = *vid£sn\* 

' OpaaM (bold) was influenced by its doublet dap<rvs (both equivalent to 
*dhr8'U-8) ; cf. QpdvWoi (proper name). 

[Mr. R. S. Conway in his book Vfnier^s Law in Italy (Trubner, 1887), bas 
ingeuiously endeavoured to show that Latin rhotacism depended on accent. 
Medial s between vowels after an unaccented syllable became r, e.g. 
r€nerent, sordns, but after an accented syllable was kept, e.g. vdmny miser, 
quaesOf except when followed by i or n a.nd preceded by i or n or a long 
vowel or diphthong e.g. ndris^ quaint, Furitut, dirimit ; while medial 8 be- 
fore nazals after an unaccented syllable was lost without compensation, e.g. 
Camilla ; after an accented syllable, if arising before the period of rhotacism, 
was lost with compensatory lengthening of the precedinj; vowel, e.g. aiwts. 
primus; if arising during the period of rhotacism, became r, e.g. carmen, reriia.] 

2 Supra 47 C. 

^ Cf. in French meme = me8m^ [and ane = dsn^=^lj9X. dsin^ivC] . 

* The final letter of the enclitic being dropped, and enn shortened, as being 
the termination of an iambic word, infra 77 C. 
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Owing to different causes the groups ct/a, a-v were subsequently 
restored in Attic : the former remained unchanged, the latter 
was assimilated to w, as may be seen from the juxtaposition 
Il€\o7roiao;<ros=n€A.o7rosv^cros. Thus a verb* Iotv/ai, formed on 
the analogy of ccr^, etc., became in Attic evvvfu ; but Koa-fios, 
icfjLcy based on core, rffi<l>L€(rfjxu based on i7fi<^t€OTai, and even 
vimHr/icLi and rJKovcrfji.<u, where the <r has not even this justifica- 
tion {supra 64 A), underwent no change. 

4. Before a liquid. In Greek o- is assimilated: ^ppcc (it 
flowed) =*c-<rp€F-€, Sk. d-srav-a-tj from pew; but sometimes, under 
somewhat obscure conditions, it is lost with compensatory 
lengthening, e.g. *x€<r-Axot (thousand), cf. Sk. (8a')hd8-ra-, Lesb. 
;(eXXtot, Dor. x^Axot, lon.-Att. x^tA^tot xlXioi. In Latin compen- 
satory lengthening is the rule before Z, dlluO ; but the medial 
group sr becomes br : ^ fUnehris^^fUnes-ri'S^ cf. funus fUner-is 
fUnes^UrS] cOn-sobrlnus ( cousin) =*con-sv^sr-fno-« (relation on 
sister's side), from *8vSsor=8oror^^ etc. 

6. Before an explosive. Before a- voiceless explosive 8 is 
kept in Greek and Latin. Before a voiced explosive, it is kept 
in Greek, but pronounced as z (the group cr8 is written ; in 
Latin it is lost with compensatory lengthening: nldvs (nest) 
= *nizdo-8^ cf. Germ, [and Eng.] nest, and the juxtapositions 
dlgerO^ dldUco, etc. 

6. Before a spirant. The groups sy and sw have already 
been discussed. The group «s, when primitive, was reduced in 
Greek at a very early date to a single <r : the Homeric doublets, 
irocrcri and iroo-i, hr^co'i and hr^aiv are well known ; so too the 
Homeric l-riX^a-'O-a (I accomplished), the only regular form, cf. 
TcAos (end), became crcXco-a, and iriirvca-ai (Hom.) = *7r€-7n;^-o"(u 
was reduced to TreTrvo-ai.* In a few cases this change affected 
the group <T<r, even when it was not original, but the result of 
phonetic assimilation, e.g. when arising from dhy in Att. /xcVos * 
==fjL€<riro^=*fji€0'yo-s, or from sw in Att. 10-09 = lo-o-os^fta-fo-s. In 

' The intermediate stage is of coarse thr^ supra 66 and 6S« 3. 
^ Svesr is the reduced form ; Sk. nom. trdsd, dat. svdsr-e. 

* Cf. supra 63 j3. The analogy of the doublets whieh sometimes con- 
tained 0-, sometimes (r<r, introduced the double «- into forms where it had no 
etymological justification, e.g. Hom. rai^«'<rat, iy4}takff<r€t cite* 

* We should have expected •/u^rror as Trpdrrv^irp^a'aciii 
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Latia the group 88 remains after a short vowel, cdssus (vain) 
from cddOj grSssus from grddior, missus from mtttOj but is 
reduced after a long vowel, ml8l=*ml8sl (cf. video vldl).fUsus 
= *fil88iis^ plOsiO from plOdO, laesus from laedOj etc. 

The Latin group sf is assimilated to ffj e.g. differO = *diS' 
ferOj cf. distuU, 

§ 3. Final s. 

(70) Final 8 remains in Greek and Latin, hnro^ equoSj yivos 
genus. But in Latin, at any rate in certain positions, final s 
can only have been pronounced very slightly ; it is often neg- 
lected in inscriptions, and until the Augustan age it constitutes 
position or not at the option of the writer : versXbUs quOs Olim 
, . . (Enn.) . . . decldere faldtbUs rdmOs (LvLQT.). But it never 
entirely disappeared ; for it is reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity in the Romance languages.^ 

Is it to this possible loss of final «, or to a phenomenon of 
Indo-European syntactical phonetics, that we must attribute 
the Latin substitution of the group er for the groups ris ros 
when preceded by a consonant,* in forms like dcer=acris and 
ager = *ag'r0'8, cf. Gk. aypos, Sk, djras? However this may 
be, the peculiarity is worth noticing ; but it is hard to reduce 
it to a law, since the genitives patrus and patris, for example, 
kept their termination unchanged. 

1 E.g, French U chevah^ilU cahdllus, les chevaU^illS* eahdUos, 

2 In puer ( » *pueru8 ?) the consonant seems to be wanting ; but this is not 
really the case, for puer is for *pover. This question is further discussed in 
Mem. Soc. Ling, vi. p. 373, 



CHAPTER V. 

FUBTHER COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

(71) Among the phenomena of phonetic combination or re- 
duction, hitherto mentioned only incidentally, but which deserve 
a somewhat fuller investigation, may be included contraction, 
elision, shortening and lengthening, aspiration and de- 
aspiration, epenthesis, and syncope. 

Section T. 

contraction. 

It is probable, if not certain, that the Indo-European lan- 
guage did not tolerate hiatus,^ and that all the forms bequeathed 
by it to its descendants were contracted ; hence contraction can 
only have taken place in Greek and Latin in those cases of 
hiatus which arose subsequently, especially through the regular 
loss of an intervocalic consonant. The laws regulating this 
process are very varied. 

§ 1. Greek, 

(72) Two vowels in hiatus, whether in the same word (<I>lX€(d), 
or in two different words closely connected in meaning and 
pronunciation (ra aXXa), are liable to be contracted into one 
long vowel or diphthong ; but in this respect there is con- 
siderable divergence between the different dialects. The two 
antipodes are Ionic and Attic, which are so close to one another 
in other respects ; in the former dialect contraction is almost 

^ Except in the case of i and 1/, where there is no real hiatus ; for after 
i or 11, followed hy a vowel, the corresponding semi-vowel was developed, 
and so the pronnnciation would he, not *i-»,rt- (going, Lat. ie//*), *dud (two), 
hut approximately *iyiit-j *duwd, etc. 

79 
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unknown, whereas the latter hardly ever tolerates hiatus. 
Between these two dialects, but somewhat nearer to Ionic, 
come iEolic and Doric, which allow hiatus in certain cases, 
but require contraction in others. But, even when contrac- 
tion takes place in all the dialects, the sound resulting from 
contraction may be different in each. To avoid unduly com- 
plicating this subject, we shall examine here only the com- 
monest cases of contraction, classifying them according to the 
character of the first of the two vowels in hiatus. 

1. a. a + a, a + d become d: Hom. Ion. arrf (bane, curse) 
= oLTa = *adra for *aFdTdj cf. avara (Pind.) ; Att. *AOrjva = *AOrfvdd 

=*AOrjvaCd] Att. T2AAa=Ta oAAa, etc. a + c becomes lon.^ and 
Att. d, Dor. rj : Att. TlfiaT€ = Ttfta€TC, Dor. oprj (see) = opac. 
a + 17 becomes d, 17: Ion.-Att. rZfidrc, Dor. Tifji.rJT€=Tlfji.drfT€ (subj.). 
a + 1 becomes tu : *flrofis (child), Hom. toi?, then iraU, a + o 
becomes Att. w,^ Dor. d : Att. Tlfji.<ofi€y = rlfmofjitv, a + co becomes 
w: Att. rifiviifi€v=rliJidit)fi€v, a+v becomes av(but often the 
hiatus remains): 3avXds (thick^ shaggy) = *8avAds = *8a<n;-Xo-?, 
cf. Sa<rv-s', avT6': = &vT6^ {oFvtov is found in an Ionic inscription). 

2. d. d + a, d + d become d * : -^ol.-Dor. yd. Ion.- Att. yrj = 
*yda=ydia. d + € becomes d, even in Doric: dXto? (written 
aiXio^, but the scansion shows the word is trisyllabic) in Pindar, 
cf. Ion. ^€Xto5, Att. ^Xlos. d + o, d + <i) become Dor. d : gen. pi. 
(Homer.) x'^P^***^j Dor. x'^^P^^* a + t becomes dt (^). d + v is- 
unimportant. 

3. €. c + a becomes Att. 17, but the hiatus often remains in 
Ionic: T€ixrj=r€LX€a. It must not be supposed that ttoXci? 
(ace. pi.) is contracted from TroAcas ; in the nom. pi. neut. xp^^^ 
= ;(pvo-€a the vocalism of the termination must have been in- 
fluenced by that of the ordinary neuter terminations in d. € + d 
(very rare) often forms only one syllable, even when both vowels 
are written : * Soipca is a dissyllable, but Att. ycvca a trisyllable. 
€ + € becomes Lesb. Dor. 17, Ion.-Att. ct (pronounced ^), <^tX€rT€= 

1 Often not contracted. The carious Homeric type bpiav (to see) = 
bpdGLv has not yet received any satisfactory explanation. 

2 The Homeric forms showing diectasis, e.g. fiioSjjfrai for piCovrai^ 
^LdovTcu (very common in Homer), must be put on the same level as dpdav, 

^ This combination of course does not occur in Ionic. 
* In this case e becomes a semi-yowel, supra 20, 3. 
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^tA.€€T€.^ c + 1; becomes 17, but is uncontracted in Ionic : ^tX^c 
= ff^iXirfTt. c + 1 becomes u : Horn. irroXci, Att. ttoXci. € + o be- 
comes Dor. w, Att, ov (pronounced or u): <l>i\ov/jL€i^^<l>iX€Ofji€v ; 
Ionic texts sometimes have co dissyllabic, sometimes co mono- 
syllabic, sometimes also cv (Herodotus), which was of course 
pronounced as a diphthong, and scarcely' differed from mono- 
syllabic €0. c+o) becomes q>: Att. ^1X01= <^(A.€<i>, av$<ov=^av$€(ov. 
Even when the c was retained in writing,* it was not reckoned 
as a vowel, and in forms like jSoonXccDs, irokcta^j contraction 
probably took place in current pronunciation, though never 
denoted in writing.^ € + v (rare) becomes cv : Hom. ciJs (good), 
Att. €v (well). 

4. The group rj + vowel is of little importance except in 
Ionic, Attic, and the Koivrj^ where it replaces the primitive 
group a + vowel; it then becomes subject to the laws of 
abbreviation and metathesis of quantity peculiar to those 
dialects, which will be discussed later on {infra 76). 

5. The group l + vowel is never contracted; but i, like €, 
sporadically became a semi-vowel. The rare group tt however 
became I in the locative iroKi (Homer and Herodotus) = ttoAu, 
cf . Cypr. wToXiyt, and a few similar cases. 

6. The very rare group Z + vowel is not contracted. 

7. o. o + a becomes Att. and Lesb. co. Dor. a, in Ion. often 
remains in hiatus: Dor. irparo?, Att. 7rpa)Tos=*wpa-aTo-s; Att. 
accus. at8o)=ai3da. o + d is Unimportant, o + c becomes ov, 
SiyXovTc = 8i;Xo€T€. o + ij becomes w, SiyXayrcss^SiyXoT/Tc; the Att. 
fem. Snrkrj (double) = StTrXoiy, like its plural 8ixXat = 8t7rXd<u and 
neuter pi. 8tirXa=8tirXoa, is due of course to the analogy of the 
uncontracted termination, o + 1 becomes 01 : Att. oh (sheep) = 
oi? (Theocritus) = *oft5, Lat. ovis, + becomes Lesb. Dor. q>, 
lon.-Att. ov : gen. Lesb. Dor. hnru}, lon.-Att. tinrov = *Mnroo (but 
o + oi simply gives 01, 8rf\o2fi€v=S7f\6oLfi€v), o + w becomes co, 
8rjXu>/jL€v=Brfk6<a/jL€v, o + v is unimportant. 

8. ft). The group w + o becomes <t> in lon.-Att. gen. Xcw (of 

1 The hiatus often remains in Herodotus. 

3 This is the case with djfOQv (gen. pL), which the Atticists, according to 
Suidas, spelt dy04<ap. 
s Cf. the double scansion of Meyotjc^ws, (Ed, Rex, 85 and 1503. 

G 
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the people) ^*X€a»o : cf. itttto^ ^tinroo. The other combinations 
of 01 with a vowel offer few points of interest. 

9. V. — The group v4-t is the only one liable to contraction, 
both in the Homeric period (vckvi, dissyll., ttXtjOvI (but <rm, Bpvt\ 
Panhellen. ulos, dis^L == *(n>-io-s (cf . Sk. «fl, to beget, sUniis, son), 
and perf. part. fem. cZSvia trisyU.), and also in Attic and the 
Kotn;, where however final vi remains a dissyllable, ix^ut. With 
this exception, v + vowel is never contracted : the nom. pi. 
tx^vcs does not become *ixOvs, and the ace. pi. ixOvs cannot 
come from the Homeric i^^vas. 

10. V. Thje group v :i- vowej is rare, and is never contracted. 
Most of the exceptions which seem to violate these laws 

may be easily explained, either on phonetic grounds or by 
analogy. Thus the hiatus, which exists in Xcco? and seems 
to exist also in /Sao-tXcco?, is due to the fact that the group coi 
there replaces rfo by metathesis of quantity. In other cases, 
as in v€os = v€fos, Ait= Atft^ icA,€o?=KXeFo9, )8o€s=)8of€9, dKrJKoa = 
*dK'JKoFa (cf. dicovo)), otvocts = *f otvo-f cvr-s (cf, Sk. suff. -vant-)j 
etc., etc., it is the comparatively late loss of a f which has 
brought together two vowels previously separated.^ The same 
explanation holds good of such forms as 7r€VTaen;s=*7r€VTa-f €1-779, 
unless the first term of the compound has been simply borrowed 
from forms like TrcvraSpaxftos where there is no hiatus. In 
irpoaycD the retention of the prefix is certainly due to forms 
like TrpoXeycD, which have kept the prefix, whereas in Dor. 
irp&x,ovTi='7rpo€xovTi^ Att. ^pov8os=*wpo6So9, the hiatus has 
succumbed to the ordinary law. Lastly, and above all, it 
must never be forgotten that the written language can only 
give us very imperfect information as to the contractions of 
the spoken language ; works were copied over and over again 
by numerous scribes, who introduced into them the most 
astounding anomalies,^ and even in the case of inscriptions we 

» But the tendency of Attic to contraction is so strong that, even in this case, 
the hiatus is often suppressed in homogeneous groups of vowels, e.g, in the 
proper names in -/cX^s « -/cX^iys, and Ai found on an inscription. The same 
thing takes place in very common words, even in the case of groups which 
are not homogeneous ; here we need only mention Qovxvdldrjs and vovfxrjvld. 

3 The text of Herodotus in particular is one of the worst treated in this 
respect. 
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are never sure that a hiatus preserved in writing had not dis- 
appeared in pronunciation.^ 

§ 2. Latin, 

(73) The laws of Latin contraction are much harder to 
understand than those of Greek ; for in Latin we hardly ever 
find the form with hiatus side by side with the contracted 
form. We must confine our attention to those cases which are 
most certain and most interesting. 

1. rt, a. — The difference of vowel between gen. aeri8=*d^ri8 
(cf. a^nus and Sk. gen. dyasas) and 2nd pi. amCltis=*ama'S'tis 
(cf. Gk. TZ/AaT€=Tt/Aa€T€), cau ouly arise from a difference of 
quantity in the a; we are therefore justified in laying dowiji 
the rule: a + e=ae; (J + e=<I. It is a group a + i which has 
given ae in the gen.-dat. sing, terrae; but the quantity of 
both vowels is unknown. There is indeed the archaic terrCtl, 
but there is no proof that terrae is derived from this form. 
If the vowel of the verbs in ^-aO was really d, we must 
restore amdmu8=*am^!rd'mu8j amdnt=*amCl'0'ntj and amO — 
*anUl'Oj and thence lay down the rule that d + 5 = d and a + 0=0; 
but it is possible that the a was not long throughout the whole 
conjugation. It is also possible that the group a + o always 
became 0, and that amCtmuSj amant were simply modelled on 
the vocalism of amdSy amatis, as monSmuSj monent, which 
can only come from *monedmu8 and *moneontj were certainly 
modelled on mon&Sj monHis. 

2. e, S, — ea, ed are not contracted; Sa becomes ^, degO= 
*dS-dgOj dSbeO =*de-?idbeOj cf. also praebeO=*prae-hdb€0, SS, 
BSj eS, SS become S, e.g. monSte=*monS-i'te, cf. ^^tXccrc, avSs 
(nom. 'p[,)=*avSi8j cf. irdXccs ttoXcw, dSmO^dS-imOj "pert dSgij = 
*dS'^glj etc. The groups 6 + 1, e + are never contracted except 
in synizeses like alveO dissyllabic, which are found in poetry., 
and no doubt occurred also in popular Latin. The group eu 
from eo also remains uncontracted, aUr8ii8^ though here also 
synizesis is possible under the same conditions, e.g. alveu8 
dissyllabic. But when the u is primitive, ^^-U gives eu^ 
neuter^ and ^ + U gives zl, nUllu8 = *ne-UUu8, , 

^ Cf. the French spellings paon^ taorit seaUt etc., and Eng. yeoman, etc. 
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3. f, X, — i is generally contracted only when another i fol- 
lows : ml = nihil, mi = mihiy Valeri (gen.) = Valerii ; ^ doubtlesa 
also when S follows, for avdls (thou hearest) may go back to 
*audi'i8 or *atidi'S8j bat fill can only go back to *fiVlS (of. 
however iS uncontracted in ptStds, etc.) ; certainly never when 
e follows: pariSa (wall), capiea (thou wilt take), etc.* In 
proper names like Cl0di8=Cl0diu8f common in old inscriptionfl^ 
we have doubtless merely a graphic abbreviation, certainly not 
a contraction. 

4. 0, 0. — odj oSj ad become 5, e.g. cdgO^ pr(ymO=*proSm9^ 
c6pia, OS becomes oe in coepi=*co-*Spi (cf. ap48C(Hr), ) 

5. Uj Ut — u seems to be contracted only with another w, im 
gen. sing. manil8=^*manilil8 (?)=*mamu>8 (in inscr. senattios)) 
still manUum (gen< pi.) and minUUnt (third pi.) make this 
restoration somewhat doubtful. Hence it is difficult to believf 
than nom. pi. manils is contracted from *manil^8. 

Contraction, as a general rule, does not take place when th^ 
second vowel is accented ; hence the difference between <ieri$ 
=i*deri8 and aSnu8^*ai8nu8^ cf. also codctua, coSgt. The con* 
traction in coepi must have first originated in *coSpi8tlj being 
afterwards transferred by analogy to *co^pt] and so also in 
many other cases. On the other hand, analogy has often, as in 
Greek, produced uncontracted forms : cooMscO has been formed 
on the analogy of codlui, cdentO on that of co4mimu8, and 
pro7iib€8 (we should have expected prdbS8, cf. dSb€8) shows 
the influence ofperhibSs and prOdiicO. ' 

Section II. 

i 

ELISIOJTf \ 

(74) When there is no contraction {crasis) of the final vowel 
of one word and the initial vowel of the next word, it ver^ 
often happens that the first vowel entirely disappears before 
the second, as in the numerous elisions indicated by Greet 

1 Contraction is the rule in the genitives of proper names ; in those 9^ 
common nouns and adjectives, pallii, patrii, the analogy of the other cases 
and the need of clearness either kept or restored the group ii, 

' Hence the subjunctive sis cannot come from the archaic siBs, 
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Orthography, hr avrSy vir ifjuovy a<^ ov, and those that take place 
between the two terms of a " compound " verb, cTrayw, vtt^X^c, 
a^ticofiTv. The detailed investigation of hiatus and elision 
belongs to the study of Greek prosody; it will be sufficient here 
to state that in the current pronunciation elision certainly 
took place in many cases where it was not indicated in writing.^ 
Much more is this the case in Latin, which never indicates 
'elision in writing, but in practice observes it ^o strictly, that 
the hiatus of a short or long vowel in Latin versification is 
quite an exceptional phenomenon.^ The present pronunciation 
fef Italian may give some idea of this melodious blending of a 
final vowel with a following initial vowel. 

Section m, 

SHORTENING AND LENGTHENDTG OP VOWELS.. 

(75) The quantity of vowels is very constant in Greek ^nd 
tLatin, especially if we take into account the artificial character 
of the classification of all syllables into two classes, and no 
more. For it is clear {supra 20, 4) that the degrees of length 
and shortness must really be very numerous, and that hence 
a long vowel which is equivalent, for example, to a short 
towel and a half might in versification, at the option of the 
writer, be treated either as long or short. The delicate appli- 
cations of this fundamental principle belong to the sphere 
©f prosody. 

§ 1. Greek. 

(76) 1. A. — Before a group of consonants, the first of which 
is ^, t/?, a nasal, or a liquid, and the second an explosive or «, 
(jvery long vowel becomes short. This law is absolute and 
Panhellenic. We have seen^ that the ace. pi. Kci^oXds is equi- 
valent to */c€<^aXai's, otherwise it would be *K€<^aAi}s in Ionic- 

1 Of. this verse of Sappho (Sapphic and Adonic) : viKva Slyevrcs Trrip' dir* 
itpdiKjf atdepos diit fiitrtrta. 

' Hiatus is likewise forbidden in certain Greek metres, especially the 
iambo-trochaic. On the other hand, hiatus is common in old Latin versi- 
ieation (Saturnian)« 

* Supra 37 in fine. 
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Attic ; but *K€<l>aX&ys in its turn must be a shortened form of 
*Kc<^aAai^, since the nom. sing, is kc^oAa — a result of the aboYO- 
mentioned law. So also we have dat. pi. iinrois = *i'rrmt^ cf. 
dat. sing, imno and Sk. instr. pi. dgvais] Pov9=*fiiav9, cf. Liat. 
bOs and Sk. gdus; ypa^€vs=*y/Mi^i7ug, cf. gen. ypo^f )-os, and 
the dialectical doublet ypa^i/9 ; aor. pass. iSdfi-i^y (I was ooi|- 
quered), Horn. 3rd pi. Bd/jL€v='*SdfA.€VT=*Sdfi-^yT, 

B. — The shortening of a vowel before a vowel takes plaoe 
sporadically in all Greek dialects, but especially in Ionic-AttiO| 
in the case of rj and a> : Horn. gen. ^poos =^pci)09, ni/Xcos^ 
HrfX^o^ ; Ion. gen. /Soo-tXco?, Dor. /3ao'iXco9=Lesb. /Soo-tXi^ from 
♦/ScuriA^f OS ; Ion. vccs (ships) =i^cs=*wifcs; Att. gen. pL x^^P^ 

= Ion. \ii}p€<av = *\<aprjii}V = ^o\, ^tapdtaVj etc. 

C. — In Ionic, but more especially in Attic, the groups i|«, 
lyc, 170 become respectively ca, ciy (contracted to 17), ceo (often 
monosyllabic in the termination of the genitive). This is the 
phenomenon called metathesis of quantity : ace. sing. /ScuriX^o^ 
ace. pi. Pcurtkids {Att,) — Pa<n\rjaj /Soo-iXiJas ; Att. (Aristoph.) 
Unnj^ (knights) = *LTnr€rfs = Iinr^c?, but simple shortening in th^ 
doublet i7nr€r?=Ion. Ittttcc?; Dor. Xdos (people), Old Ion. A.i^. 
(Hipponax), New Ion. Xco>9, Att. Xccos, and so also Att. /Soo-iXcmc 
= )8a(rtX^os.i We see that the point of divergence between 
simple shortening and metathesis of quantity is not clearly 
marked. 

2. In Greek, the lengthening of a short vowel is alwayp 
either compensatory, of which we have seen many instances, or 
purely prosodic, when it depends on the rules of prosody. 

§ 2. Latin, 

(77) 1. A. — The dat. pi. equls shows that in *equdi8 the 
same shortening took place as in tTnrois, for an original fom| 
*equ0t8 would have given *equ08, cf. dat. sing. eqtLO = *eqt0i, 

B. — In the classical period, every long vowel before a vowel 
became short; the few quantities like diei {ci, fid^l=Jid(il^ 

^ ^cos (until) is treated as a trochee in Homer (II. xv. 639, Od. iv. 9(K 
Tii. 280, etc.) ; hence we must read *i^s— *^-/^os»Sk. ya-vat (same sense), 
which was afterwards by metathesis changed to l^oa, 

> The e is still long in Plantas ; e.g, in the bacchiac verse m^ii fldM 
tudlquirei (Aulul. 121). 
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nom. fid^s)j illlus (also UUus), fid by the side of f^^rt (arch* 
flere\ etc., are but scanty relics showing the former existence 
of long vowels in hiatus, a fact attested also by numerous 
scansions in the comic writers. 

C. — Iambic words, like duO^ show a curious peculiarity. It 
is physically possible to pronounce successively an accented 
short vowel and an xlnaccented long vowel ; but, especially if 
the accent is strongly marked, it will be noticed that the long 
vowel then tends to scarcely exceed in length the preceding 
short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at the option of the 
writer, either as iambics or pyrrhics, and we find the scansion 
r6gd = roga^ pUtd^ vidi, ddmi, v6ld, rdgdf^ hdrnd^ etc. After- 
wards analogy both restricted and extended the license of 
Plautus. It restricted it, in that the classical poets, taking 
into account the long vowel of spBrCL^ cSnse^ hortly audl^ 
refused to treat the same Vowel as 8hoi*t in puid^ tac^y domt^ 
ahl ; while, on the other hand, the short vowel prevailed and 
entirely superseded the long vowel in some very common 
words, utputd, llicdj modd (now)=abl. modOy egd=*egdj Gk. 
cyo). On the other hand, it extended it by allowing the 
scansion ambd on the model of du6^ cSnsed and spSrd on that 
of vdld, etc. ; &6 that in Latin Versification of the decadence 
(Martial), every final o of the 1st sing, of verbs or nom. sing* 
of nouns may be treated either as long or short. 

D. — Every final syllable ending in r, Z, w, or t^^ shortens its 
vowel : patSr=^iraTrip'y datdr, cf. 8u>r(t>p ; hondVj cf. gen. honOris 
and regular nom. hortOSj Gk* alStas', anirfidl=^animdle\ amdr 
(I am loved), cf . amO ; subj. amSr, amSmj cf . amSs, amstur ] 
3rd sing, amdtj monit, audit = *amdetj etc., cf. 2nd sing. amCls^ 
monSSj audls ; ace. sing. terram^HerrCim^ cf. Gk. x^po.v\ gen. 
pi. deum=de6m=Qik, Oewv, 

2. Besides the cases of compensatory lengthening already 
mentioned, the grammarians inform us that before the groups 

^ With DO distinction, it will be observed, between simple o and o arising 
from contraction (rogd^*rogad), Cf. Havet-Duvau, Metrique, 126. 

* Except in monosyllables, fur, soL Cf. the old scansions rogdtt audit 
(PlaatuB), noenum rumores pOnebdt ante salUtem (Enn.), etc. 
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rw, n/J gn^ fftn, every vowel waa lengthened: so the Latins 
pronounced Snsis ( = *^i«, Sk. as-ls), ferSnSf tnserO, eOnsul^^ 
InferO, dnfrdctus^ dlgnus^ mdgnus (cf. fuucpoi), dgmen^ etc. 

Section IV. 

ASPIRATION AND DEA8PIRATI0N. 

(78) 1. Oreek, In modem Ghreek the rough breathing is 
still written, but no longer pronounced. Though ancient 
Greek had not yet arrived at this stage, it was already tend- 
ing towards it, and certain dialects had actually reached it. 
We know that in the prehistoric period medial aspiration had 
disappeared.^ Initial aspiration, according to the grammarians, 
was no longer known to the ^olians ; they were i/riXcDrtKoi, 
substituting everywhere the soft for the rough breathing. 
New Ionic does not go so far ; but several substitutions, such 
as ovXo?= 0X09, and combinations like a^r* ov, dirUeroj show that 
in it the rough breathing was scarcely more than an ornamental 
addition confined to writing. 

Attic, on the other hand, seems to have had a slight ten- 
dency to Saoweiv, and we find in it initial aspirations which 
have no etymological justification : €p(nf (dew) = €p<rq, opos 
(boundary) = Ion. ovpo^:^ Icos (dawn) = Gk. ^<o5, etc. More em- 
barrassing are the Panhellenic or almost Panhellenic rough 
breathings found in Iwvfii c?i/v/u {vestis)^ kairipa {vesper)^ imros 
(equos), etc., and especially in all words beginning with v, 
vaT€pos=S}i,7UtaraSj vBtap, cf. Sk. uddn- (water) and Lat. unda. 
Sometimes analogy has been at work : thus "^fieU certainly owes 
its rough breathing to vfitU, But the very ease with which 
words take or lose this symbol seems to show that from an 
early period it had no phonetic value, or at any rate very 
little. 

2. Latin. It had no doubt practically none at all in classical 
Latin. Medial h was certainly not pronounced ; hence the 

^ In Greek transliterations we read K<ay<TTayTwoi = Cdn8tanti7itt8f K-fivatap^ 
censor^ etc. 

* It occurs however in Laconian, where it takes the place of a non-original 
intervocalic a ; e.g. y€iKddp=yCK'^<Tds on the stela of Damonon. 
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frequent contractions ntlj ml, prSn8U8=preh&n8U8j nSm6=^ 
*ni-MmO, At the beginning of a word we know that it does 
not even prevent elision, and that in some of the Romance 
languages it is not pronounced, while in others it is not even 
written. Hence numerous doublets like holns (vegetable, 
Gk. x^^Vj grass) and olus, herua (master) and eras, honOs (an 
honourable burden) and onus, etc., and the usual suppression of 
the h in dnser-^TUlnser (goose, cf. Gk. x^v. Germ, gans [Eng. 
goose]), and arSna (sand)=7^r^7ia=s*/ia«^s-na, Sabine fasSna, 
Gk. xaos=*xa<'"05 (inert and incoherent matter). On the other 
hand, the h, being no longer pronounced, was wrongly added 
to words like humerus (shoulder) =ttwerw«=*owe«o«, cf. Gk. 
a)/jios=*o^(ros and Sk. dmsas, Umbr. onsus ; hCLlO (I breathe) = 
*dl0 = *an'8l6, root an (to breathe), cf. ay^fw^ and an-imw-«. 

Section V. 

EPENTHESIS AND SYNCOPE. 

(79) By epenthesis is meant the spontaneous development 
of a parasitic sound which is inserted between the elements of 
a group. When initial it is called prothesis. Syncope, on 
the other hand, is the loss of a vowel or syllable in rapid 
pronunciation. 

1. Epenthesis, We have already seen the epenthesis of 8 
and p in the groups vp and /x/), and the prothesis of a vowel, which 
is almost always found before p, and is pretty common before 
X. A similar prothesis sometimes takes place before a nasal : 
e,g, orfieky-w (to milk), cf. Lat. mrdg-eO, and Germ, melken 
[Eng. milk], d-vo/rto-s (nephew), cf. varoSe^ (descendants) and 
Lat. nepOs] before f : Hom. cc/xn; (dew)=*fc/xn7, cc/oyco (to pre- 
vent) =*f€/oyft), Sk. vdrjdmi; also in other cases, e,g. the doublets 
OiXu) iOeKm, imper. laOi (be)=*<r-^i. The precise cause of these 
phenomena is unknown ; most of them must be due to the 
existence of syntactical doublets, but in certain cases the 
vowel may very possibly be a significant element.^ 

The V, called Iff^tKicvaTiKov or paragogic, which seems to be 

1 E,g. in kKarhv^eentum^ the ^ represents the number ** one " (cormpted 
from *d-icar6-i'= •««-*»» M-jfi, one hundred). 
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added to certain terminations in t and c, Xcyovanv, r€i;(€(riK, ^OrjKevj 
is not, properly speaking, a case of epenthesis. Its origin is 
somewhat obscure. The most probable explanation is that this 
final V, which is etymological in certain formations — e.g. perhaps 
in the loc* pi. Troa-a-iVy tinro«rii',--passed by analogy into others, 
in which it was afterwards regarded as euphonic. Originally 
it was certainly not sd; in inscriptions, it is often absent in 
hiatus, and is also often found before a consonant ; moreover, it 
is found in positions where^ if pronounced, it would have spoilt 
the metre.i 
The cases of epenthesis in Latin are unimportant.' 
2. Syncope, The most noteworthy case of syncope, in both 
languages, is that in which two syllables which are identical, or 
at least contain the same consonants, follow one another in the 
body of a word ; in this case the first syllable generally dis- 
appears : Gk. 'qfjLiBifivov = -^fjn-fjiiSifJivovj afiff>op€v^ =■ d/ji^i-^opcvs (jar 
with two handles); Lat. nUtrlx=*niltrl'trlx, stlpendium= 
^stipi-pendio-m,^ etc. We need not lay stress on a phenomenon 
so universal and easy to understand, but from its very nature 
sporadic. 

There is hardly any other case of syncope in Greek, except 
in the final syllable of certain proclitic prepositions ; e.g. **caT 

=:icara in KaTm-ccrc, Ka^^oXc, &fi ttoXlv =^ ava wokiVj irap A109, etc. 

This process was carried much further in Latin: ai!>=d7ro, sub 
=v7ro, per=ir€pi^ et-^h-i, nec=neque^ and even extended to 
three imperative endings, die, dUc^ fac. 

Li the body of Latin words, syncope of unaccented vowels is 
frequent, especially in popular pronunciation,* in consequence 
of the stress laid on the accented syllable. As examples may 
be mentioned validus and valdS, calidus and caldus ; auceps 
=*avicep8, claudd=*cldvi'^^; surgOj porgO^^sub-regO^ etc., 

* E.g. Kov^aydpas fjL* AvidriKev At6y yXavKibiridL Koipxit oo a very ancient 
Attic inscription (7th or 6th century). Cf. infra 189, 5. 

2 Cf. supra 61, 1 B. 

8 [Cf. Eng. idolatry =^*idolo-latry (elScaXo-XaTpela), etc.] 

* The Homance languages, especially French, have carried this process 
to remarkable lengths. [E.g. bonitdtem ^Fi. bonti^ Ital. bonta^ Sp. bondad ; 
computdre s^Fr. conter^ Ital. contare^ Sp. contar.'] 

* Literally ** I put under (lock and) key," *dd here representing the root 
*dhe of Tl'drj-fu, 
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cf. surrSxlj etc. ; gen. dextrlj magistrl =*d€xterl^ etc., cf. 
dexteraj and Gk. -repo-j Sk. 'tarorj comparative suffix ; repperly 
reccidlj rettull = *re-peper-l, etc. ; agellus = *agerlu8 = ^agro-lo-s 
(syncope of o, and r pronounced as er ? ), cf. ager=Grk. dypos. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ACCENTUATION. 

(80) By accent {accentus, wpo<r<u8ta) is meant the degree 
of stress or of pitch which distinguishes one syllable of a word 
more or less emphatically from the rest of the word. Leaving 
out of sight the different kinds of particles, which only serve 
to connect together the real parts of speech, it may be laid 
down as a general principle that every word contains one, and 
only one, accented syllable. In words of some length how- 
ever, and especially in compounds, a secondary accent may 
emphasize an important syllable, e,g. in Latin pinnipot^ntem 
[English cdntempldtion]. The reverse is the case in German 
accentuation, in which the principal accent always rests on 
the first term of the compound, sdnnenfinstemiss. But phono- 
logy properly so called must be provisionally restricted to the 
study of the principal accent. 

Accent is said to be one of stress (expiratory), when the 
accented syllable is spoken emphatically, that is, pronounced 
with more energy than the others ; of pitch (tonic, chromatic, 
musical), when it is sung on a higher note, a third or a fifth 
at most. These two elements are generally combined in all 
languages, but in very unequal proportions ; thus, the modern 
European languages have scarcely any accent except the 
expiratory (Swedish however is characterized by very delicate 
chromatic distinctions), while the languages of the extreme 
East (Chinese, Annamite, Siamese) are remarkably musical. 
The Indo-European accent was essentially musical ; it remained 
so in Sanskrit and Greek, but in Latin from an early period it 
tended to become a stress accent. 

From the word-accent, of whatever kind it may be, we must 

92 
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carefully distinguish the sentence-accent, which is independent 
of the former. A word usually enclitic or proclitic may some- 
times be emphasized by the speaker,^ or, on the other hand, a 
word usually important may be almost lost in speaking.^ It 
must be obvious to everybody that the close of an interrogative 
sentence is spoken in a higher pitch than that of an affirmative 
sentence, and that the same word assumes a perceptibly differ- 
ent intonation according as it occurs in the middle or the end 
of a sentence. In the latter case, the substitution of the grave 
for the acute accent in Greek in oxytone words occurring in 
the middle of a sentence is, together with the absence of accent 
in enclitics, the only attempt made to represent in writing the 
sentence-accent, the study of which moreover belongs rather to 
the province of rhythm than of phonetics. 

We have no detailed knowledge of Indo-European accentua- 
tion, because it was greatly corrupted in the derived languages. 
Sanskrit accentuation however, which probably reproduces it 
with considerable exactness, enables us to infer that it was 
at once freer and more changeable than that of G-reek and 
Latin : freer, for the accent could rest on any syllable whatever 
of a word, even the sixth from the end, as in Sk. dmanyamdnS^u 
(among those who do not worship) ; more changeable, for in the 
same word it might, according to fixed laws, rest now on one 
syllable, now on another, Sk. ddrgat (ISpaKc, he saw) and drgdi, 
where the augment, being unaccented, was dropped. 

Section I. 

GREEK ACCENT. 

(8i) One main principle underlies the whole of Greek and 
Latin accentuation : the accent in any word cannot go further 
back than the last syllable but two. In Greek alone a long 
final syllable is reckoned as two syllables.* 

^ Contrast the assertion, *' He is too tttupid to extricate himself,'* and the 
exclamation " That man is really too stapid 1 *' 

' Contrast the two phrases, ** I am going now," and (carelessly) ** I am 
going for a walk." 

' Bat a long syllable arising from metathesis of quantity {supra 76 C) is 
reckoned as short, e^^ews, irbXeufs, which shows that the accent was already 
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In other respects the Greek dialects show the widest diver- 
gencies in their accentuation. The two antipodes are JSolic 
and Doric, which are so closely allied phonetically: JEolic 
throws the accent as far back as possible in all words, e,g, 
)8aortXcvs=)8acriX€vs, Ilpv0po^=iipv0p6sf Ovfio^ = OvfAos i Doric, on the 
contrary, faithfully preserves the original oxytone accent. Be- 
tween these two dialects lie Ionic and Attic, which however 
are much nearer to Doric than to JSolic. But all the dialects, 
including Doric, observe the rule that, in those forms of the 
verb which are capable of being conjugated,^ the accent goes 
back as far as possible. This uniform law, to which the only 
exceptions are the two enclitics, elfu and <^i7/u,i, and a few aorist 
imperatives, cittc, tSc, Xa^c, ikOij is a legacy from the Indo- 
European language, in which the verb in a principal sentence 
was enclitic and entirely unaccented ; in Sanskrit it is still 
accented only in subordinate sentences. Greek, in adapting 
the verb to its trisyllabic law, gave it everywhere a uniform 
accentuation. 

"When the tonic accent falls on a long syllable, it may be 
ascending, that is, the voice may be raised while lingering /)n 
the syllable, or descending, that is, the syllable may be begun 
on a high note and finished on a lower note. Such a distinction 
is of course impossible in the case of a short syllable. In 
Greek, the raised pitch of a short syllable is indicated by the 
acute accent, Ovfios, \6yos, IXcyc. The ascending accent is indi- 
cated in the same way ; but the descending accent has a special 
sign, the circumflex. Thus in tI/xoj/acv the accentuation of the <u 
exactly reproduces the descending accent of the uncontracted 
group do of TljjLoiofievj just as in TlfiwfxtOa the accentuation of 
the CO reproduces the ascending accent of the same group in 

rlfiaofxtOa, 

It follows from these definitions that from the point of view 
of the trisyllabic law the circumflex on the penultimate is equi- 

fized when the metathesis of quantity took place. On the other hand, in a 
final syllable which is only long by position, the length influences the acute 
accent, but not the circumflex ; hence we shall write aapddw^ (sardonyx) 
not *iTdpdow^, but fiuvv^ (with uncloven hoof) not *fi(i)vv^. 

1 The infinitive and participle form no part of the yerbal system ; as will 
be seen later on, they are purely nominal forms. 
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yalent to the acute on the antepenultimate ; in other words, that 
the circumflex can never go farther back than the penultimate. 

Consequently, to say of a grammatical form that it throws 
back its accent as far as possible implies that it is (1) paroxy- 
tone, if the word is of two syllables, forming a pyrrhic, iambus, 
or spondee; (2) properispomenon, if it forms a trochaic dis- 
syllable ; (3) proparoxytone, in every polysyllable of which the 
last syllable is short : e.g. comparatives like (nom. masc.) fiei^wvj 
(nom. neut.) fiel^ov^ (gen. sing.) fi€C^ovoSf (gen. pi.) fiei^ovwv, etc. 

All the other rules of accentuation, including details as to 
the proclitics and enclitics, must be sought for in a grammar 
specially devoted to the Greek language. Here it is enough to 
mention that the number of unaccented words in current pro- 
nunciation was much larger than might be supposed from the 
accentuation adopted by the grammarians. Thus the article, 
which is only given as a proclitic in the nom. masc. and fem. 
sing, and pi., 6, 17, 01, at, was certainly proclitic throughout the 
whole of its declension,^ and all the prepositions, irpos, crvv, 
TTcpi, Kardj were just as much proclitics as ev and cis ; the alter- 
nation between irepl tovtov ^ and tovtov iripi would be enough to 
prove this. 

Section II. 

LATIN accent. 

(82) Latin has altered the primitive accentuation much 
- more than Greek ; to the law of three syllables it adds first 
of all the JEolic accentuation, which throws the accent as far 
back as possible ; but furthermore it entirely subordinates the 
place of the accent to the quantity of the penultimate. The 
result is, that Latin no longer has any oxy tones or perispomena, 
except those monosyllables which are neither enclitic nor pro- 
clitic, nix^ minSy sdl ; all other words are either paroxytone, 
tdga^ UgOy or perispomena, Unus^ ceredliSj or lastly proparoxy- 
tone, ceredlia, c^nseOj pdtulae. 

1 Hence the correct accentaation would be tov tmrov, row tvvoif ; bat, on 
the other hand, (Horn.) roC d' (kKvc ^oi^i *A.ir6>X(aw. 

' Here the graye accent corresponds to an entire absence of accent. 
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This distinction between the circumflex and acute, which 
will be found discussed in more detail in grammars specially 
devoted to Latin,^ is furnished by the grammarians. But, if 
it is not entirely artificial, it must at least have been compli- 
cated by them with refinements borrowed from the Greek 
theory. In particular, if the long final syllable of vind changes 
the circumflex of vtnum to an acute accent, we do not see 
why the long final syllable of d&minO should not throw the 
acute accent oi d6minu$ on the penultimate. 

However this may be, the distinction between the circumflex 
and acute is not taken into account at all in the very impor- 
tant part played by accentuation in the formation of the 
Romance languages. 

The unaccented words in Latin are essentially the same as 
in Greek; namely, enclitics, 51*6 =t€, quis ^=Tt9, est^iari, etc. ; 
proclitics, all the prepositions when they precede their object. 

Besides these mutilated remains of the proethnic accentua- 
tion, Latin possesses also two types of accentuation peculiar 
to itself, both of which have had a certain amount of influence 
either on the phonetic system of Latin or on that of the 
Romance languages. (1) The first, which is very ancient, is 
a purely expiratory accent, which always rested on the initial 
syllable of each word; to it must be attributed wholly or 
in part such cases of syncope as reppvl% — *r6pepull^ such 
weakenings as officio =*ddfaciO^ and many other phenomena 
which accord ill with the principles of classical accentuation.^ 
(2) The second type, which was chiefly developed in popular 
Latin and Latin of the decadence, is a secondary accent, which 
fell upon a word at intervals of two syllables, starting from 

* Cf. Havet, Oramm Lat. p 217. 

2 Of course not the interrogative, but si quis^ v4 quis^ etc. 

» Cf. supra 32 A /3, 36 B, etc. To this cause also must be referred the 
sporadic reduplication of the consonant at the end of an initial syllable ; e.g. 
Juppiter^ Jupiter =Gk. voc. ZeO irdrep (the true accentuation would be irarep 
enclitic), quattuor = quutuor, and the doublets cupa {Ft. cnve) cilppa (Fr. 
coupe) all of which facts point to a short and sharp utterance of the vowel 
of this syllable. The phenonaenon recurs in Italian, allodola (Fr. aVouette, 
lark) = Lat. alaudula, and even in learned words, rettorica = rhetorica. The 
initial accent is common to Latin and all the Italic languages, and has left 
its traces in many geographical names in modem Italy ; e.g. r€*aro = Umbr. 
Pisaurumt not Lat. PUaurum, 
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the syllable which had the principal accent, and going back- 
wards or forwards from it. This is called by writers on the 
Romance languages the principle of binary accentuation; 
e.g. sdnguinis, occidimiis, imperdtor^ impiratdrem (cf. Fr. 
€mpereor\ Intercidimus, etc. The Latin rhythmical versifica- 
tion of the period of the decadence, from which arose the 
Romance versification, depends entirely on this succession of 
principal and secondary accents, which may be perceived from 
many contrasts in the modern languages, e,g, between Er. 
venir, Sp. venir='Lait. venire^ and Fr. viendra, Sp. vendrd, etc. 
= *vinirdbety the form taken in the system of binary accen- 
tuation by the compound venire-hdhet. 



v^ 



SECOND PART. 

ETYMOLOGY, 

(83) Etymology is the study of the formation of 
words by means of derivation and composition. 

If we consider, in any language whatever, a group of wordg 
expressing with different shades of meaning the same funda- 
mental idea, it is almost always easy to discover and isolate 
in this group a common element, usually monosyllabic, which 
seems to contain this idea in the vaguest and most abstract 
form possible. Thus, in the words rCOynu (to place), ^cVis (plac- 
ing), OriKt) (box), Orja-avpo^ (treasure), 0<afi6s (heap), we recognise 
at first sight a syllable &rj (weakened ^c, deflected ^<o),^ to 
which we may without any improbability attribute the pro- 
perty of representing the very general idea of " placing, put- 
ting, putting aside, heaping up,'' etc. This significant element 
in a word is by general agreement called a root. 

It cannot be too clearly realized that a root, as thus under- 
stood and defined by grammarians, is a mere abstraction, 
meant to facilitate the understanding of etymological facts^ 
not an historic or prehistoric reality, forming the necessary 
foundation of the whole structure of language. For, just as, 
in examining a group of French words like rivCj rivage^ rividre, 
arrivevy etc., we can distinguish therein a common element nv, 
with the general meaning of " bank," but, without the help of 
Latin, the grammarian would be precluded from going further, 
still more from asserting the actual existence in French of this 
word *nv, which, as a matter of fact, does not exist in it ; so 
also, from a comparison of the words Sk. chinddmiy Gk. crx<'f<t>i 

* Cf. supra 41, 
98 
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Lat. scindOf Germ, scheiden, etc., it is perfectly allowable to 
infer a common root *8khidj with the primitive meaning of 
" cutting, dividing," but it is not allowable to conclude that in 
the Indo-European language there was ever a word *skhid^ 
having a separate existence apart from the various formative 
elements with which we always find it associated. 

The reason is very simple. It would be a grave mistake 
to suppose that the formation of words is based upon a logical 
process of combination, due to reflection, or that it is based, 
as it were, upon the mathematical addition of two factors, the 
root supplying the general meaning, and the suffix limiting 
and particularizing this meaning,^ as is represented to be the 
case in theoretical analyses. This may possibly have been the 
case in a certain number of very primitive formations, which 
however constitute a stratum so ancient and so deeply buried 
beneath the subsequent accretions of language, that it seems 
almost impossible to reach it. But, as soon as they were 
produced, these first word^ served as models for the creation 
of others by means of analogy ; and, as the speaker does not 
analyse the language which he speaks, we must naturally 
expect that, in this scarcely conscious process of analogy, 
he will be satisfied with a merely external and superficial 
resemblance. Hence the numerous etymological deviations, 
the cause and influence of which will be best illustrated by 
a familiar example. 

We have in French a suffix -Z6r, the regular representative 
of Latin -arium^ -iarium^ which has been added, among other 
words, to various words ending in an etymological t : lait 
lait-ierj sabot sahot-ievj clou clout-ier^ etc. But as the t has 
long ceased to be pronounced in lait^ sabot, and has even 
ceased to be written in clou, the speaker does not now iso- 
late in thought, in the derivative words, the element -ier, 
which he no longer perceives in them, but the element -tierj 
which he fancies he perceives in them, and he transfers this 
element entire to other derivatives ; hence from the words 
bijoUj caf^, fer-blanc he forms the secondary words bijou- 

^ E.g. *8khid (idea of Rplittinc) and *to (demonstrative, of. Gk. T6)t whence 
*iikhid-td-, literally " spUt-it," Gk. crx«r-TA-y, " that wbioh (is) split." 
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tier^ cafe-tier^ ferhlan-tier^ in which the t is to the etymo- 
logist a mere monstrosity, bnt to the psychologist the sign of 
an intellectual operation of remarkable delicacy. It is now 
clear that, without the check afforded by Latin, and without 
the historical evidence of the French forms, we should be 
forced to admit in French the real and primitive existence of 
this pseudo-suffix -tier^ the origin of which would escape us. 
Now ^uch a check and such evidence are absolutely wanting 
to us in the case of the primitive Indo-European language ; 
and corruptions of this kind, of which hundreds of examples 
might be found in French derivatives,' and of which Greek 
and Latin will afford us many instances, must necessarily have 
played havoc with the Indo-European language also, from the 
mere fact that this language passed through human mouths 
and was thought about by human brains.* 

The fact ia, that linguistic analogy,^ which is a special 
form of the principle of association of ideas applied to language, 
is not merely an indispensable elem^t, at once creative and dis- 
turbing, in the formation of the words of a language ; it may 
be said to be the very essence of human speech. If we just 

^ When the analogy is quite strict, as is generally the case, there is no hetter 
way of representing it vividly to the eye than by a formula of proportion, 
e g. bijou tier : b ijoii = clout itr: ehu{t), 

' Cf. A. Darmesteter, Mots Nouveaiix^ passim. 

8 [The English language offers many examples of the influence of analogy. 
Thus the ending -ation properly belongs only to words derived from Latin 
verbs of the first conjugation, like contemplation ^ nifdiation; but the ending 
-atim in such words being wrongly isolated, and regarded as a fit termination 
for abstract words irrespective of their origin, the English language has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such hybrid words as starvation and flirtation. 
The word starvation is said to have been first used in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Dundas in 1775, and to have earned him the nickname of '• Starvation 
Dundas." The correct writers of the early part of this century recoiled from 
it with horror; but it now seems to have passed into general use.] 

* [Besides V. Henry's valuable Etv^e mr VAnalogie (Paris, 1883), which 
deals chiefly with Greek, the English student may consult on the subject 
of analogy in general Sayce's Comparative Philologif, chap. ix. (Macmillan, 
1874), Paul's Principles of Language (Swan Sonneu'schein, 1888), and B. I. 
Wheeler's very useful study of Analogy (Cornell University, United States, 
1887), which contains many English illustrations and a list of authorities. 
The special application of the principles of analogy to Greek and Latin has 
been discussed by the translator in a paper on '• The Laws of Analogy in 
Greek and Latin," published in the Transactions of the Oxford Philological 
Society for 1887-8 (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1888," Is.).] 
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think of the ease with which a child learns its own language^ 
of the prodigious effort of memory implied in the storing of the 
hundred thousand words of a language in an ordinary brain, 
of a million of words or more in that of a polyglot, we shall 
be convinced that this is only possible because the words so 
learned arrange themselves in our mind in families and groups, 
by a continual and almost unconscious process of classification, 
a process not etymological of course, but purely empirical and 
based on merely external features of resemblance. Without 
this phenomenon, the understanding of a language would be in- 
conceivable. Pronounce for the first time the word siviftest 
before a child who has not heard the word before ; he will 
understand, provided that he knows the positive swift. Why ? 
Because the connexion of quick quickest, kind kindest^ big 
biggest, etc., immediately spoke to his mind far more elo- 
quently than the best of dictionaries. But do not be surprised, 
after that, if he should happen to say also ^littlest or *baci' 
dest. Suppose Demosthenes was the first to uSe the verb 
<f>iKnnTi'^€Lv in the celebrated phrase " ^tXtTnrtfcc ij Ilv^ta " ; 
it was none the less understood, even on its first utterance, 
by the most illiterate of his contemporaries, just as in our own 
day the unknown I^rench journalist was understood who first 
created the word " Opportunist." Owing to this power of 
analogy, it is no exaggeration to say that each individual de- 
rives his language from himself, at least as much as he learns 
it from others ; hence it is not surprising, if language, thus 
created anew by every thinking being, necessarily undergoes 
from generation to generation many accretions which, while 
enriching it, are incessantly changing its form. 

(84) With these reservations as to the use and precise mean- 
ing of the term " root," we shall apply the name root to that 
element which gives the essential meaning of a word or group 
of words, while we shall apply the name suffixes or affixes ^ 

^ In the Indo-European languages the only kind of derivation known is 
derivation by means of suffixes. Derivation by means of prefixes is never 
anything more than apparent ; for example, in certain compounds of which 
the first term has ceased to be used as. a separate word, e.g. dpl-yvurro s 
(well-known), in which occurs a word *dp *d/>t (good, of. Ap-iff ro-s), or in 
simple verbal combinations, irpO'dyut per-lego, infra 178. 
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• 

to those elements whose addition determines the precise shade 
of meaning to be attached to the vague and general meaning 
contained in the root. A suffix then is everything which, 
in a given word, occurs between the root and the terminsr 
tions of declension or conjugation, e,g, -<rt- in ^c-o-i-s, -/to- in 
Oio-fio-^, -<rav/oo- in ^ly-cravpo-?, -/jia-o- in Tt-fui-o-/A€K, etc. The de- 
clinable or conjugable combination thus formed, e.g. Oia-i-, 
Oiofw-j Tifiaxy, is called the stem (theme, radical [or base]). A 
stem is called primary, if only one suffix is attached to the 
root, TI-/U.17 ; secondary, if there are two, that is, if it is de- 
rived from the primary stem just as the latter is derived from 
the root, e,g. Tl-fid'O- derived from tI-/ai} just as rl-o- is from the 
root tI-, 1st sing. pres. ind. tZ/xocd, tiw ; tertiary, if there are 
three, rl-ijua.'^o-fi.tvo-^ and so on. But, as the same processes are 
reproduced indefinitely in all the stages of derivation, it is 
sufficient, for the purpose of studying derivation as a whole, to 
distinguish between primary derivation, comprising forma- 
tions derived directly from the root, and secondary djeri- 
vation, including all others. These, together with nominal 
composition, will form the three branches of our study of 
etymology. 



f* 



CiHAPTEB I. 

PRIMARY DERIVATION. 

(85) A stem is called nominal, e.g. Xoy-o-, or verbal, e.g. 
\cy-o-, according as it is capable of attaching to itself the 
terminations of declension or of conjugation respectively. 
These two grammatical categories are in principle quite dis- 
tinct,^ but they cannot fail to react on one another, thus 
mutually enriching each other. Thus from ck-koAc-o), to call, 
forth (€ic-Kc-K\i7-K-a, €$'€-Kkif-Orj, lic-KXiy-To-s, etc.), the language 
formed €ic-KXi;-ort-d, assembly ; from this noun, the verb ck-kXi/- 
crt-afu), to hold an assembly, and from this verb in its turn the 
sub^antive iK-Kkrf-cri-acr-Ti^Sy orator, and the adjective €K-KXi;-<rt- 
a<r-rtKo-s, and theoretically the process might be continued up 
to infinity. But, as in every language there are more nouns 
derived from verbs than verbs derived from nouns, it seems 
most natural, in approaching the study of the two systems 
of derivation, to consider the verbal stems first. 

Furthermore, in each system of derivation, the formations 
may be distinguished, according as they go back to the Indo- 
European period, or are peculiar either to Greek or Latin, and 
seem to have been subsequently developed in either language. 
No doubt in the latter case they are not, properly speaking, 
primary ; for even when they seem to have arisen from the 
simple combination of a root and a sufi&x, yet, having arisen at 
a time when root and suffix had long ceased to exist as Separate 
categories, they can only be due to a secondary and often a 
very complicated operation of analogy. But, on the one hand, 
as we have just seen, there is scarcely any Indo-European form 

1 That is to say, \jyos is no more derived from Xeya than X^yw from \6yos; 
bat both come, by a separate and independent process of derivation, from 
-a root *leg, which appears in its normal form in the one case, and in its 
deflected form in the other. 

Iu3 
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to which a precisely similar origin may not conceivably be 
assigned ; and, on the other hand, when an Hellenic form ia 
wanting in Latin, or vice versa^ we are not thereby justified in 
thinking that it was wanting in the common language and that 
the language which possesses it has formed it independently; 
for it is also possible that the other language has lost it. 
Hence there is no reason why we should not put on the same 
level all formations, whether common or not, which are or seem 
to.be primary. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. — Common Formations, 

(86) The whole of this system is characterized by one fun- 
damental distinction. We know that a very large number 6i 
Verbal formations, e.g. in Greek the present of verbs in -o). 
all subjundtives, all futures, and in Latin all presents, etc.j 
show before' the conjugation-ending a vowel o or <?, alternating 
accbrding to fixed and invariable rules.^ In consequence of its 
extreme frequency, the name of thematic vowel has been 
given specially to this vowel o/<?, and hence the name of 
thematic formations is applied to those in which it is 
present, non -thematic to those in which it is absent, >.^. in 
Q-reek the sigmatic aorist, the aorists passive, the present ot 
verbs in -fii, and in Latin the subjunctives, imperfects, etc. In 
spite of the fundamental defect of this terminology (for i-\v-9if- 
ot legS-hd' is evidently a theme or stem just as much as Xv-o- 
or leg-e-)] we must needs adopt it ; for we shall see later on, 
in studying the conjugation system, how necessary it is to dis- 
tinguish everywhere the forms which contain the thematic* ejo 
from those ^vhich do not contain it. 

Moreover, even at this point, the distinction is necessary.' 
Latin, though it kept in its conjugation a good many non- 
thematic stems, retained scarcely any in the present ; in other 
words, it no longer retained any verbs in -/it. The thematic' 
vowel was extended in Latin by a process of analogy from 
which even Greek was not entirely free, until it invaded all 

' Seeiw/r«269. i 
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the present stems \yhich Greek still kept in their primitive 
simple form; so that the regular correspondence between the 
two languages would seem to be broken from the very begin- 
ning, if we trusted merely to appearances. 

(87) I. Simple root-stems (in Greek, present stems, or more 
commonly aorist stems, when the stem of the present is formed 
by means of reduplication, infra II). — The simple root with 
no affix immediately precedes the termination, and appears 
either in the normal or weakened form, according to a regular 
alternation (sometimes, however, interfered with by analogy), 
which will be considered among the phenomena of conjugation.^ 
Presents : ^ly-fu (jya-fiey (root ^d, Dor. ^d-/u) j €t-/jit L-fx€v ; €i-/xt, 
Lesb. I/A'/Ai ( = *€o--jLit) ia--fi€y. Aorists: t-Orj-v i-Oi-fxev^ c-SwK 
l-8o-/A€v, e-crrrf-v (Dor. €-<rTd-v) e-arri-fxfVf etc. 

Latin has in this class: es, es-tj es-tis, etc., from the verb es-se^ 
root es ; €s-'t (he eats) =*ed't, root ed; vol-t (he wishes), etc. ; 
1-8 J i-tj the present of the verb i-re, except 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi., which are thematic ; that of the verb da-re, except do ; 
perhaps that of the verb std-re, except sto {std-s = c-ord-s, except 
in respect of the augment) ; and by a curious peculiarity some 
forms of a verb which in Greek, on the contrary, is entirely 
thematic, fer-s, fer-t, fer-ils, fer-ie, cf. ^€p€ts, ^€p€t, <l>€p-€-T€, 
But the Homeric form <j>ip^€ (II. ix. 1?1) is no doubt a relic of 
the old non-thematic conjugation of the root <^€p. 

n. Root-stems preceded by reduplication ivitJi the vowel i (in 
Greek present and imperfect stems, in Latin lost). — The root 
alternates : ri-Orf-^fu Ti-6€-fji,€v, L-a-Trf-fii, Dor* l-crTd-fiL ( = *<rt-oTd-/At) 
i-oTa-fity, 8t-8a)-/x.t, ?-?f^/x.i ( = *(ri'-(rrj*fu, cf. Lat. sS-men\ impf . 
€'TL-Or)-v i-TL-0€=-fieyy etc. ; with so called Attic reduplication 
{infra 240), ovtvrffjn (to benefit), aor. wvdfxriv. In Latin si-st-6 
( = Gk. L-a-TTf^fu) and hi-b-6 {=^Sk, pphd-nii) have passed into the 
thematic conjugation. 

m. Root^stems preceded by reduplication with the vowel e 
(perfect stems, inlproperly called in Gfeek Second perfects'). — 

^ The same vowel- gradation takes place in every syllable, whether a root- 
Byllable or suffix-syllable; which immediately precedes the conjugation- 
ending, and does not contain the thematic e/o. Cf . infra 269. 

% The ordinary grammars have been very unfortunate in their nomen- 
clature ; the so-called second perfects are. much more simple and primitive 
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The root alternates between the three grades :^ Gk. fotS-a 
Fi^-fuv, yc-yov-a y€-ya-/ji€v, Ae-Xotir-a Xc-Aci/i-zM-ot, ctX-iyXov^-a (Horn.) 
and cX-jJXv^-a, ir€-^€vy-a, Xc-Xi/^-o, etc. ; Lat. vid-l, to-tond-l^ 
spo-pondrlj pe-pend'lj pe-pig-l, llqu-l^fUg-iy tut-l^te-tul'lj cf. 
rettuUty fSC'l=*fe'fSC'l (cf. c^i/ko, tWuko), showing the normal 
grade of the root as contrasted with the reduced grade of fdcAO 
{supra 41, 3). 

In Greek, roots ending in a non-aspirated guttural or labial 
often show in the perfect the corresponding aspirate : wXeK-w 
TTc-xXcx-a, Xcy-w X€-X€;(-a, /SXcwt-tw /8€-)8Xa^-a, Tpi/8-<i> TC-TpZ^-a, 
etc. This phenomenon is by no means invariable : we have 
just seen iri<f>€uya and XcXotxa. Moreover, it is somewhat late ; 
the aspirated perfect is unknown to Homer; Herodotus and 
Thucydides have only one instance, vhrofi^ ; the tragedians 
another, rrrpcx^a ; its wide extension dates from Aristophanes 
and Plato. Hence it must be regarded as an analogical cor- 
ruption, aided perhaps by the tendency of popular Attic to 
aspiration ; e,g. ypaaf^-ia regularly had 1st sing. perf. yc-ypac^a, 
and no less regularly 1st pi. perf. yc-ypa/i-ftcv ; on the other 
hand, Tpt/S-w also had 1st pi. perf. T€-Tptfi-/Lt€v, and the likeness 
between ycypa/A/xcv and rerplfjifxey brought about the likeness 
between y€ypa<^a and rh-pl^a (cf. supra 62 £). 

(88) IV. Stems toith suffix -na- {weakened -n&-): Greek 
presents. — The root is generally weakened : Safi-vrf-fu (to sub- 
due) = 8a/i-rd-/At, 1st pi. Safi'Va-fxev ; a-KCS-vrf-fUj Kip-vrf-fxiy Sv-va-fiai, 
fidfy-va-fxai ; normal grade in trip'vrf-fu (to sell), cf. the deflected 
grade in irop-vrf (prostitute). There is a transition to the the- 
matic conjugation in Sa/x-va-o) = SdfxvrffXL- 

V. Stems with suffix -new- (uoeakened -nO-) : Greek pre- 
sents. — For the regular gradation -vcv- -viJ-, which Sanskrit 
shows in this class, e.g. sandmi (I XJonquer), 1st pi. sanumds, 
Greek substituted through analogy a gradation -vv- -vv- modelled 
on the alternation -va- -va- of the preceding class, e.g. SeiK-vv-fu 
8€t#c-vi5-/i€v, like 8a/A-i/d-»/At hafi-^va-p.€v. Another corruption is 

than those called first perfects ; the same is the case with the second aorists 
passive as contrasted witli the first aorists, etc. 

^ The whole subject of reduplication and vowel-gradation is further dis- 
cussed in connexion with conjugation, infra 237 seq., 292 seq. 
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equally noticeable. As in the preceding class, the root ought 
to be weakened, since the Sanskrit accent falls sometimes on 
the suffix, sometimes on the termination, never on the radical 
syllable. But Greek shows only a very few forms with 
weakened root, op-vv-fit (I rouse), ra-vv-ftat (I stretch) =*t9-kv- 
fjLoiy cf. TctVo) and raros ; and most verbs of this class, wi^y-vv-fit, 
prpf'VV'ii.iy piay-vv-fjLi^ fcvy-vv-fit, 8aV-iaJ-/u, etc., show the normal 
grade. The vocalism of the sigmatio futures and aorists, in 
which this grade is regular, w^fw, piyfw, Sa'fo), fevfw, must have 
influenced the vocalism of the present. 

There is a transition to the thematic conjugation in Greek 
Ttt-vv-w (I stretch), and perhaps also in the form /At-vv-w mi-nu-O 
(T lessen), which is common to Greek and Latin. 
' (89) VI. Stems ivith suffix -e-/-o- unaccented in the primi- 
tive language : Greek and Latin presents. — This class is large 
• and well-known : Gk. Acy-w (Xcy-o-ficv Xcy-c-rc), ^c/o-o), AiJ^-o) 
=\dO-<o, Acwr-o), ^€vy-a); Lat. leg^, fev^^ dlc-^^ ftd-O, dUc-d. 
As is indicated by the theory and shown by the examples, the 
root, which was accented in the primitive language, always 
assumes the normal form ; we have already had occasion to 
contrast XctV-o) and l-Axx-o-v, ^cvy-w and c-^vy^o-v, ttct-o-zaoi and 
i'TTT-o-firfv. In the very rare cases in which the root seems 
to be weakened in the present, Gk. ap^^^ fid\'0-/jLaij ypa^o), 
Lat. dl^j scdb-Oj GrsBco-Latin ay-o) dg-Oy ayx^ta ang-^, etc., pro- 
bably a second aorist stem has been substituted for a regular 
present stem like *fitt;(-o-/A(u, *yp€^<o, etc. It .is not even 
necessary to suppose that this substitution is due to analogy ; ^ 
for, just as the imperfect is the present tense augmented, it is 
very possible that the so-called second aorist is the augmented 
tense of another present, almost lost. In other words, the 
known series e-c^cvy-o-K ^ciry-o) requires a corresponding theo- 
retical series €-<^vy-o-v •<^vy-a) ; but the second term of the latter 
spread very little and ended by falling into disuse, whereas the 
other series remained unchanged.^ 

1 E.g, in accordance with the formula y/xi^cu : I^pa4>w(»* e-grhh^o-mt aorist 
taken for an imperfect) m <f>€pia : i^xpov. 

We must even go further. Given a root *hhery it could no donbt be 
'conjugated, at the option of the speaker, with no affix ^hhir-mi (cf. Lat. 
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Much more rarely the root seems to be deflected, e.g, rptay-ta 
(to gnaw), aor. e-rpay-o-v. Here it is the vocalism of the per- 
fect which contamimated that of the present, as may easily 
be proved in the case of the typical form ye-yiavta (to cry), 
-which is modelled on the perfect yc-ywv-a, and shows, not only 
its vocalism, but even its reduplication. 

VII. Sterna with suffix -e-/-o- primitively unaccented: 
Greek subjunctives. — Morphologically this class does not differ 
from the preceding one: <rn/-o-ft€v, used as a subjunctive, is 
evidently framed in the same way as Acy-o-ficv, wKich is used 
as indicative ; but as the root crrd was capable of being conju- 
gated without an affix, its conjugation with an affix was utilized 
to serve as a subjunctive* In other words, Acy-o-ficv would be st 
subjunctive if there existed an indicative *A.cy-/iLt.^ To this class 
belong all subjunctives with a short vowel, present t-o-ficv (let us 
go), aorist )8if-o-/A€v, <rT»y-cH/Aev, 8ah-o-/ji€v, perfect ciS-o-ficv^ (cf.oT8-a); 
these forms were still fairly common in the language of Homer, 
but were superseded in ordinai*y Greek by subjunctives with a 
long vowel. In Latin this type is unknown ; from the mere 
fact that Latin no longer had any non-thematic indicatives, all 
its thematic verbal forms Were used as indicatives. Latin, how- 
ever, still kept erO = *e8'^=Gk, ^la-ta (Ito, w), a subjunctive used 
as future. 

(go) Vni. Stems with suffix -6-'/-'6-* accented in the primi- 
tive language: non-thematic aorists (called in Greek second 
aorists). — The root is weakened, as is shown by the primitive 
accentuation, which Greek faithfully preserved in the forms 
incapable of conjugation, inf. <^vy-€tv, part. <^i;y-(i)v, cf. <^€uy-€tv 
and <l>€vy-(i}v. It is sufficient to enumerate XajS-ctv, Xa^-civ, 
iTT-i-crOa.i (cf. the present irir-^^crdai)^ t^a-x-o-v (cf. €;(-o) = *o-€;(-€d), 

Xtx-civ, iraO-iiv ( = ^trnS-'iiv^ cf . perf . xe-Trov^a), etc. Sometimes the 



fer-n), with no affix but with reduplication ^hhi-hhir-mi (cf. Sk. lH-hhar-mi, I 
carry), with affix -nd- *bhr-nd-mi, with affix -new- ^blt'^-nSic-mi, with affix 
•e- ( 0-) *hher-d {<f>€p-(a, Sk' bhar-d-mi), or with affix -S- {-d-) *bhr-dt and so 
on. Of this originiEil variety, which corresponded perhaps to different shades 
of present meaning (momentary, durative, iterative, etc.), we should find in 
each language only a few isolated examples, di>tjecta membra verbi, 

1 There is a trace of it in the Homeric i\(yfiriv (Od. ix. 335). 

^ €(d-(a might also be the gubjunotive of a present *€l8)ii. 
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character of the root is uncertain, e,g. fjLoX'€Lv (to go), Oav€ty 
(to die), )8aX-€tv no doubt on the analogy of fidXXo),^ More rarely 
still the normal grade crept in, e.g. t^k-uv (to hring forth) 
where however the form without c would be unpronounceable, 
ycy-i-a-Oai (cf. ycv-os), Tc/i-ctv (to cut, cf. pres. T€fi'V(i}). Latin 
shows only a few traces of this form, which is so common in 
Greek, namely, in old Latin, the aorists fag-Oj tdg-i-t (con- 
trasted with the nasalized present tang-d), pag-o-nt or pac-o-nt 
(they have made an agreement,^ cf. the presents pang-0 and 
paC'isco-r), 'B.nd even in classical Latin the participle par-e-nt-iis 
(those who have brought forth), contrasted with the present 
participle par-ie-rd-Bs (those who bring forth). 

IX. Sterna vnth suffix -6-/-6- preceded by reduplication with 
the vowel e : in Greek reduplicated second aorists.— This class, 
except for the additional reduplication, is absolutely identical 
with the preceding one, though much rarer : c-Xc-Xa^-o-v (I hid 
myself); Hom. Xc-Xa^-c-o-^at (Od. iv. 388),7r€7ri^oKr€s (Il.xxiii. 37) ; 
class. 7]y-ay'6v aorist of ay-w with so called Attic reduplication ; 
class. €t7rov = Hom. €€t7roi' = *€-f€-f7r-o-v with augment, reduplica- 
tion, and weakened form of the root Fctt (to speak, cf. fcV-os), 
like l-TTc-c^j'-o-v with weakening of the root gfien (to kill, cf. 
^etVo) and ffiov-o-s ^); similarly imper. €t7r-6 = f€t7r-€ (say)=*f€-f7r-€.^ 
Latin no longer has anything similar ; if inquit is a syncope 
for *in-viqu-it (he says, root vequ=F€irj cf. vOc-s and Gk. Fott-s, 
voice) ^ we see that the root has not there been accompanied 
by any reduplication. 

X. Stems with suffix -e-/-o- (proethnic accent unknown) pre- 
ceded by reduplication with the vowel i : Greek and Latin 
presents. — The root is weakened. Greek : yt-yi/-o-/Aat, cf. yiv-os ; 

^ We sliould expect *^\-€iv, cf. the Dormal grade in ^A-os and the deflected 
grade in j3oX-i^ ; but the so-called roots with metathesif^, like /3a7i-Xa; /SXi^-rJs, 
0av €^p dirfi (TKU) show gradations still partially unexplained, which are no 
doubt connected with the presence of long sonant nasals and liquids, cf. 
svpra 49 and 52 in tine. 

' Leg. xii. Tab. *' rem uhei paeon t oratod^* (when the parties have come to 
an ai^reement respecting the suit, let the judge ratify their agreement). 

* Sfe supro 67, 4. 

* The .diphthong €l in ctirov cannot be explained by *(ir<a preceded by the 
augment, for then it would not remain in all moods of the aorist. 

^ In any cabe, the 1st pers. inqiutm can only be a subjunctive. 
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iri'irr-a) (to fall), same root as irir-o-fiaL (to fly) ; t^w (to seat) = 
*<rt-(rS-a), root sed in cS-os and sed-^re ; ?<r;(a) = ia-)(io ^ = *<rC-<r)^ 
root (Tcx, cf. €xo)=*6xft)(same meaning) ; Horn, imper. o'toTrc (say) 
= *(&'-) a-L-OTT'tj root *8eg (to say), cf. 0. Lat. imper. In-sec-e; ^ 
TiKTfti, probably with metathesis for *Ti-T#c-ft) (to bring forth, 
cf. aor. Tdc-ctv), etc,^ Latin: gl'gn-0=*yi'yv-io; 8ldO=*8t-8drOj 
identical with tfco. 

(91) XI. Stems with suffix -yo-: Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. — The primitive accentuation is not clearly known ; it is 
probable that the suffix -yo- might sometimes take the accent, 
sometimes leave it on the root. However that may be, the 
root mostly appears in the weakened form, though forms with 
normal root, like tcAAw (to rise), oTcXXa) (to send), are not 
very rare; sometimes we even find both forms as dialectical 
doublets: thus Dor. <^^aipa> (to spoil) =*<^^r-y(o corresponds to 
JEol. <^^€ppa> and Ion. <^^€ipa)=*<^^€/>-ya). We know moreover 
what a complicated series of phonetic phenomena * is produced 
in Greek by the combination of the initial letter of the suffix 
with the final letter of the root; it will suffice to recall as 
examples : jSatVw, ven-iO ; (nrtCpto (to sow, cf. fnroprd)^ and or-io-r^ 
nior-io-r; aXkofxat. (I leap) and saliO; oTifw (to prick = *oTty-2/co), 

Trparro-a), Att. 'irpdTT(a = *irpaLK'yo}f and fug-tOj fac-iOl crp^iifw (to 
split) = •o'xtS-ya), cf. scind-^j and Xla-cofmL (to entreat) = XtV-yo- 
/jiai, cf. Xlt'Oll (prayers) ; lastly, rvTr-ria and cap-iO. In certain 
cases, in consequence of the loss of intervocalic y, we should 
be in danger, if not on our guard, of confusing this class with 
class VI ; thus <^ua) (Lesb. <^v«o) contains the suffix -yo-, not 
merely the suffix -0-, as is shown at once by the weak grade of 
the radical syllable. So Avw, Kkvta, etc. 

(92) XII. Stems with suffix -sko-, root generally weak- 
ened : Greek and Latin presents. — This primary suffix is 
pretty common : Gk. pd-a-Kta (to walk), ^Xut-a-Km (to go), Ovt^o-ku} 

^ On the loss of aspiration, cf. supra 61. 

' Virum niihi Camena insece versntunif beginning of the Odyssey of 
Liviiis Andronicus {"AvSpa jml ivveire Movaa TroX&rpoirov), 

' The vowel of reduplication is often long, Horn, irtirre (he fell), Tn<pa6iTK<av 
(II. X. 502), and the initial vowel of luijll (supra 87 II) almost constantly 
(i^aj^TeTaai, etc, II. xviii. 471). 

4 Cf. supra 39 C. 
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(to die), Trda-xfa (to suffer) = •Tr^^-a'KO), yt-yvta-CKta (to know), in-TrC- 
(TKia (to give to drink), Trinrparo-Kta (to buy) ; ^ Io-kc (he was, II. iii. 
180) = *l(T-(rK€^ cf. Old Lat. escit (Leg. XII Tab.) = *e»-8cU (he 
is) ; Lat. gli-scO, cre-scO, nO-scO ( = *gnO-8c6\ disco ( = *d^c-sc5), 
posed { = *p6rc-8C0, cf. prec-o-r). Sometimes, when the root 
ends in a consonant, it appears under the form -isko- : Gk. 
€vp-co-ic(i> (to find), dp-ap-Ca-Ku} (to fit) ; ^ Lat. pac-isco-r (to make 
an agreement), ap-isco-r (to obtain), cf. pac-turm and ap-tu-s. 
But in dpi-a-Kta (to please) the c seems to form an integral part 
of the root, cf. dpe-r-q (merit, virtue). 

XIII. Stems with suffix -to- : Greek and Latin presents. 
— This suffix is very rare in Greek ; hardly any certain example 
can be cited except xcK-ro) (to comb), cf. wok-o-s (fleece); Lat. 
fleC'td (to bend), cf. ttXck-o) (to plait), nec-tOj plec-tOj etc. If it 
seems frequent in Greek after a labial (tuttto), KOTmoj fidfrnrio^ 
pLTTTu), etc.), the reason is that the group ity phonetically 
becomes tit ; hence all these cases belong to class XL 

XIV. Stems with suffix -dho- (?), Gk. -^o-, Lat. -do-: Greek 
and Latin presents. — This suffix, which very rarely appears as 
a primary suffix, forms in Greek : cxc-^w (to have), root o-cx ; 
vrj-6o} (to spin), cf. ve-w; irXif-Ota (to be full), root ttXi;, cf. xt/x.- 
vXrf-fjLL and ple-nvrS ; hr-Bta (to eat) = *lh'6ii}^ cf . IS-o) ; dx-Oo-fiai 
(to be grieved), cf. dx-vv-fiai (same meaning), etc.; in Lat, 
ten-dO^^ cf. TctVo) = •rei'-ya), *fen-dO (I strike) in offendo, defendo, 
cf. Gk. $€Lvtt}=*0€v-yo}j fren-dOy ctfrem-O, etc. It is not known 
whether pello, tollOj etc., belong to this class or the following 
one ; for from a phonetic point of view pellO may go back 
equally well to *peMo or *peZ-n5 ; the Greek correlatives have 
the suffix -yo- (ttoAXo), tcAAw). 

(93) XV. Stems with suffix -no- : Greek and Latin pre- 
sents. Although we capnot assign to this suffix an Indo- 

^ It will be seen that tbis suffix, like the preceding, is not incompatible 
witb reduplication, e.g, Tiraiyta (stretch) = *Tt-rn-y«, n-Tptb-ffKu (to wound), 
diSAffKUf, etc. 

' It was no doubt the analogy of this suffix -Iffxta which introduced the t 
subscript in 0yy<rKu and other Attic spellings, supported by the best manu- 
scripts. 

> 2Vndo has also been explained as *<«-fn-d (reduplication and weakened 
root). 
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European origin, it is extremely common in Greek and Latin, 
in which it seems mainly to be the result of an irregular 
transition of classes IV and V to the thematic conjugation ; 
Gk. TTt-vw, JEol. irw-vw (to drink), cf. Lat. pO-tu-s, 8a#c-v<^ (to bite), 
Tc/A-vo) (to cut), Lesb. fioWofjLaij Ion. fiovXofxai = * PoX-vo-yiai y 
Old Lat. dornvrnt (they give),^ ne-qul-nu-nt (they cannot), 
red-l-nvrut (they return), etc., class. li-nO (to smear), si-nO 
(to permit), cf. supra li-tu-m^ si-tu-m. With this formation are 
connected a certain number of others, much more complicated, 
and apparently modified by various analogical influences. 

1. In Greek we sometimes find a suf&x -vco-, which, like -vo-, 
occurs only in the present : U-vco-fiat (I come), cf . aor. iK-o-firjv ; 
Kv-vid) (to kiss), cf. aor. l-Kv-tr-a, 

2. Some verbs in -vo) seem to arise from -vfo), that is, from 
the suffix -vu- added to the thematic conjugation, with regular 
substitution of w for u before a vowel : e.g. Sivco (to shake), 
kXIvo) (to incline), Kplv<t) (to distinguish, cf. Lat. cer-nO), corre- 
sponding to -^olic 8iWw, kXiWo), KpCvvia, etc. ; also if>Oarvoi (to 
anticipate), tI-vw (to expiate), <^^-fco (to destroy), where the 
radical t, always long in the time of Homer, is shortened in 
later versification. 

3. When the root ends in a consonant, the meeting of this 
consonant with the nasal of the suffix seems to have usually 
developed a sound which was represented as an epenthetic 
vowel : 2 the suffix then took the form -avo-, e.g, afiafyr-dva) (to 
err, aor. rjfiapT-cy-'v), Moreover, in the oldest and commonest 
type, the nasal of the suffix was somehow reflected in the root, 
by a phonetic process not yet satisfactorily explained, though 
easily conceivable : thus a root Kd9 (to be hidden) would give 
*\aO'V<i}y whence *\dv0'vo) and *Xdv6'^v<Oj and lastly Xav^-avw.^ 
So also with X.ay\-dv(i) (root Xtyx, cf. perf. Xe-Xoyp^-a), Xa/A^-ctvo), 
Xi/xTT-ai/o) (to leave), TrvvO-dvofiaL (to learn), and without nasaliza- 
tion XrjO-dv(j)j K€v6-dvo} (to hide), avf-avo) (to increase), ^apO-dva) 



^ In the very old Latin inscription known as Dedicatio Sorana: " Donu 
danunt Hercolei maxsume mereto." 

2 This phenomeon is exactly parallel to that of the Dutch ftm/ (knife), 
which has become in French canif=*knnif, 

• Cf. fat. \Tfi<TOfiat==*'Kad-ao-fiat, 
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(to sleep), aurO'dvo-fmi (to perceive) ; this mode of formation 
was much extended by analogy. 

4. In liatin the same class of forms followed a very different 
phonetic road. E.g, the root pdc (to make firm, cf. Gk. Trqy^w^fil 
and Lat. pdc-s, treaty), by the addition of the suffix -wo- to 
the weakened form, will give successively *pac-nd, *jpag-nO 
and *pa'fig-nO, after which, the group Hgn becoming reduced to 
'fig,^ there remains the known form pangO. In thb same way 
we may explain tangO, stringO, pandOj laiiibOj as c6mj)ared 
with taC'tU'Sj stric-tHrSf pat-eo, lah^iu-^ (lip)j namely, through 
*pat'nO (cf. Gk. Trir-vrf-fiC), *lab'nOj etc. ; and it will be noticed 
that in certain verbs (jung-O junxt junc-'tVrTn^ cf. jug^UHrn^ 
{di')stingu-6 -stinc-turSy etc., cf. Gk. o-Tt{(o=i:*orTty-ya}), the 
nasalization is not confined to the present, but is extended by 
analogy to the whole conjugation. 

(94) This last observation leads us to another of a Inbre 
general character. All the different present*signs, reduplica- 
tions, and affixes mentioned above, of which the suffix -no^ is 
the last, do not by their nature belong to the -^^erb itself, but, 
as a general rule, affect only the present of the verb : and so 
they disappear regularly in the other tenses, cf. 8t-8(i>^/it Bto-a-ta, 

Sdfi-vrj-fxf. Safid-a-Wy SeiK-vv^/xL SctK-oro), o';(if o) = *<rxtS^y w and <r;(ura) 
= *a-xLS-<ru), Xa/i^-avo) €-Xaj8-H)-v, etc., etc., and in Latin nO-scO 
n6-vi, cer-nO crS-vt, cap-iO cSp-l^ tang-O te-tig-lj etc.^ But it 
was likewise inevitable that the form of the present should 
occasionally influence that of the other tenses, and that so an 
affix belonging exclusively to the present should in course of 
time spread to part or even the whole of the rest of the con- 
jugation. Hence, by the side of the regular Sawro) we find the 
Homeric StSclxra),^ and even more naturally the reduplicated 



* It is not possible however to reduce this change to a certain and inya< 
riable law, cf . mpra 62 f. 

3 Hence, strictly speaking, it is incorrect to say that Sel^Wt for example, 
is the future of delKuv/u. The present, future, and perfect form distinct 
systems, perfectly independent of one another. The truth is, that SeL^u is 
the future of the root Scik (to show), of which SelKvvfu is the present, 
dedeixo- the perfect, etc. , etc« 

3 AiSiJo<rofi€v (Od. xiii. 358), and so also ivlyl/ei (he will say, Od. xi 148) 
cf . supra X. 
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St^tffjiai (=*8t-8y<y-fi(u, cf. fiT-Tc-o), to seek), in which the redu- 
plication is scarcely any longer apparent, has for future 
ot^i/o-o/Aai ; rvTrrto has rui/ro), but in Attic ruTm/o-o) ; and the suffix 
-vco-, which, as we have seen, is lost in the aorist of Kvvio), 
remains in kIvco) (to move), fut. icl-viy-o-a), and all the other forms ; 
lastly, KpLVfjD, kXiVo), etc., have in the future Kpiva>, kXxvw, etc., 
just like fi€v^ fjL€V'-a {infra 97), in which the v belongs to the 
root. In Latin, this confusion is much less common ; we have, 
however, already seen junx-lj and pang-d, which has a regular 
perfect pejngl, has also an analogical perfect panxl ; on the 
other hand, ven-io has in the infinitive ven-l-re ( = ^ven-iS-re ?), 
as if it were a secondary formation, whereas a comparison with 
the Greek ^atVw shows that it contains exactly the same affix 
as cap-io, of which the infinitive is cap-e-re. 

(95) XVI. Stems with suffix -ye- (-ie-), weakened -1- : Greek 
optatives. — The gradation is very regular: 80-irf-v 8o-t-/A€v, 
Ti-Ofriri-v Tt-^€-r-/i€v, Lat. 8-ie-m s-iS-s s-ie-t (old subjunctive of 
sum\ pi. 8-l-mu8^ etc., cf. Sk. sydm. We see by these examples 
that the root is weakened before this affix : the Greek optative 
€Lrfv = *i(r-LT^v instead of the regular ^a-'lrj-v is explained by the 
analogy of those forms of the verb in which co- remained un- 
changed, indie. *€(r-/u (l/Xr/xi ct/u) and subj. *6(r-(i> (cw). 

In Latin the form stem is still frequent in the comic poets, 
but in the classical language the analogy of slmus sltis 
created sim sts sitj which finally prevailed. The other three 
optatives kept by Latin, ed-i-w, (I may eat), dyri-m (I may 
give) and veh-i-m^ likewise show only the weakened form of 
the suffix. 

(96) XVII. Stems with suffix -s- : in Greek the sigmatic 
aorist, called first aorist, 1st sing. lActi/ra ( = *c-A€t7r-<r-m), ISct^a, 
lorpci/^a, loTiyo-a, Ircto-a,^ from Ttai, etc. ', in Latin, a large num- 
ber of perfects, vlxl ( = *veig-s-ei^ ^ cf. vivo = *veigv-d\ flexl^ 
scrlpsi, auxlj falsi, finxl, etc. — Originally the root appeared 
in the normal grade,'** but it was further subject to a regular 

^ This is the true form of the aorist often written fri<ra. 
2 VELXSEI is found on one of the epitaphs of the Scipios. 
» Notice the very curious correspondeuce irpefa : irpxToUf (\€i\J/a : ^Xtroi/, 
i<^€v^a (a late form): (<f>vyoy, etc. 
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gradation, which Greek and Latin entirely lost. Indeed, every- 
thing tends to show that the roots Aeix (to leave), crxctS (to cut), 
for example, were conjugated in the sigmatic aorist, 1st sin^. 
c-ActTT-o'-a, *l-<rx€t8-<r-a, Ist pi. *€-Ax'7r-(r-/iL€V, *6-<r;(t8-o'-/x.€»' ; but 
analogy introduced uniformity into this mode of conjugation, 
and, under the influence of different circumstances, sometimes 
the normal form (iXcti/ra Aco/raacv), sometimes the weakened 
form (lo-xto-a i(rx^a'afjL€v\ prevailed in all persons and all 
moods. In certain cases, we do not even find either of these 
forms, but a form with a long vowel, cXDo-o, which seems to 
be a compromise between the two regular forms *€-X€v-<r- and 
♦1-A.v-o--. The flexion is even more uniform in Latin, in which 
it has been corrupted much more than in Greek, since it is not 
distinguished from the flexion of the perfect in regard to the 
person-endings.^ With these reservations, it may be said that 
the forms of the sigmatic aorist in the two languages show 
a decided agreement. 

(97) XVni. Stems with suffix -so-: Greek future, ecr-a-o-fmi 

class. ?<ro/Aat, A,€u/r(o(lst pi. X€«r-(ro-/i€v), Sct^o), orpcj/ro), <m^(ro}j reio'tOj 
Aro-o), <^€u^a), etc. ; in Latin, a few sigmatic aorist subjunctives 
found only in old Latin, faxOj capsO (later fScerO, cBper6\ 
rapsit, occlsit^ { — *0C'Cld-8i-t), — The root is in the same 
grade as in the aorist, and indeed, strictly speaking, this for- 
mation ought to come under the head of secondary derivation, 
inasmuch as it is entirely based on the preceding class, with the 
addition of the secondaiy suffix -b-, the sign of the subjunc- 
tive {supra VII). In fact, it is plain that, just as c-o-Tiy- has 
subjunctive (rri^o-fAey, so c-Xvo-- ought to have subjunctive 
\v_o--o-/i€v,. and Greek itself gives us a proof of this in the 
numerous aorist subjunctives with a short vowel preserved in 
Homeric versification, prja-ofX€Vj rlo-erc, d/Acti/ferat. As there is no 
reason to separate these subjunctives from the Greek futures 
whose form is identical with them, and from the few Latin 
subjunctives showing the same formation, it seems more 
natural to see in the Greek affix -a-o- a sign of the aorist sub- 

^ In other words vizi is conjugated just likefugit though from the point 
of view of morphology it is entirely different from it. 
2 Leg, XI£ Tab., ** Si im occisit '' « '* si euin occidtrit."* 
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junctive than to identify it with the Sanskrit affix of the 
future 'Sya-f the correspondence of which moreover would 
involve a somewhat serious phonetic difficulty.^ 

In one case, however, the formation of the future diverges 
from that of the sigmatic aorist. When the root ends in a nasal 
or liquid, the aoristic -o-- is added as usual to the simple root, 
/teV-o) *€-fiCT-o'-a (^/itctva),* kcXAo) 6-K6X-<r-a. On the other hand, 
the affix of the future is in this case added to a dissyllabic form, 
e,g. /ACF-fti, fut. •/icve^o), whence Ion. fiwita, Att. fievS}, and so 
also v€jjita V€ii.iia y€fiS}, orcAAo) orcXco) otcAxo, (jyOeipo} ff^B^pita <f>$ip!o^ 
etc. There is still a doubt as to the nature of this €, which 
seems to be inserted between the root and suffix, and which 
recurs in nominal formations like W/ic-nrt?, ycvc-njp. The most 
probable explanation is, that it forms an integral part of the 
root, one of the forms of which would thus be dissyllabic ; 
and the same must be said of the root of the verbp ya/ic-w, 
icoAc-o), which evidently cannot be put on the same level with 
the secondary form <^iX-€-a), since their vowel remains short 
in the future : ^tX-iJ-co), but *ya/x.€-o'(o ya/xcw yafito, *#caA,€-o'a) icoXco) 
KaXw, 

In Ionic-Attic this future ending -cw -w extended outside 
its proper sphere j to the secondary verbs in -tifw ; e.g. the 
future of KOfii^o) (to carry) is Ko/it(ra) = *icofit8*o-a), but also KOfuitti 
ico/Aiw, and similarly ^dStct (he will walk)j ovciSiet (he will re- 
proach), Hom. KTcptw (II. xviii. 334), etci 

. The suffix -€<>^, . wrongly used and wrongly added to the 
sigmatic sign, must also be recognised in the so called Doric 
futurej e,g, Trpa^iiOy which is equivalent to *7rpdK-a--€(r-(i),^ and 
consequently contains the affix of the future twice over. The 
spelling Trpdftdj, o-Trcvcrto), which is also met with, seems to show 
a tendency to a semi- vocalic pronunciation of the c;* and, lastly, 
the contracted form cfw, attested by the manuscripts and 

^ Of course this explanation does not exclude the possibility of the 
existence in a vfery anCient stage of Greek of a future *\v<ry<a which might 
at length have cosllesced with the aorist subjunctive Xvaut. 

* Cf. supra 47 C. 

. 3 It seems impossiblef however, to overlook the great resemblance between 
*irpiK'(r-€au} and the tat. fut. perf. vixerd^*vig-8-esd, 

* Cf. iupra 20, 3. 
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grammarians, is no longer distinguished save by its accentua- 
tion from the regular future Ifw. 

XIX. Stems with suffix -so- identical with the preceding : 
Greek aorists. — These aorists, which are very rare, may be 
regarded as the future tense augmented, or better still, as the 
result of a combination of af&xes, since they combine the o- 
of the sigmatic aorist with the o/c of the thematic aorist. We 
may cite (Hom.) Svo-cto 8* yi^Xio^ (the sun set, root 8u), fiq-a-c-ro 
(he walked), i$ov (I came), and lastly hr^a-ov (I fell) evidently 
modelled on the 1st aor. €7r€(ra=*€-?r€o--cr-a^*^Tpe^-«-m. 

(98) XX. Stems with suffix -e- : in the Greek so called 
second aorists passive. — The root is generally weakened: 
i-BoLfx-rj (he was conquered), i-fipdx-rf (it w£^s moistened, cf. 

)8p€;(-co), i-TVTT-rf, i-Trdy-rj, i-ppdy-rf, c-fvy-i;, i=<l>dvrrf, i-X.iwrf (s, 

doubtful form, cf. II. xvi. 507), In Latin ti^e contrast ■ of 
jac-e-re with jdc-iO, pat-S-re (to be spread) with pandrO 
(to spread), lic-et (= c-XtV-iy?)^ with linquri-t, etc., seems to 
show the existence of these old forms with the suffix -S- and 
passive sense, which in conjugation would be confused with 
the verbs of secondary derivation in -eO. 

§ 2. Greek Formations, 

(99) I. Stems with suffix -/c- : three or four aorists, trOrf-K-a, 
€-8(o-/c-a, ^K-a (from I'Tf-fAt), — One is lost in conjectures as to 
the origin of this isolated form. If, however, we take into 
account that in Latin the root Orj certainly appears with an 
equally obscure guttural addition in fa-c-iO, and if, on the other 
hand, we notice that the same is the case with the root Sa» 
in Sanskrit (ddg-a-tiy he gives), and perhaps dialectically in 
Greek,2 we are led to the conclusion that this k might very 
well be part of the root ; in this case l-OrfK-a, e-SwK-a would be 
to the roots OrfK^ Swk what c-ord-v is to the root ora, perfectly 
regular unthematic aorists. The other instances would arise 
from an analogy which extended only very slightly. 

1 A correspondence made doubtfal by the dififerenoe between the two 
gatturals. 

' An optative present Suxolri, corresponding to a verb *8ibK'(a, is believed 
to occur on a Cyprian inscription. 
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n. Stems with suffix -k- preceded by reduplication with the 
vowel e : Greek perfects, called first perfects, A.e-Xv-#c-a, Sc-Sv-ic-a, 

fie-prf-K-^iy 7re-irTXi>-#c-a, €aTriKa = *<re-crTarK-ay etc. — It WOuld hardly 

have been necessary to mention the preceding class, but for 
the fact that it must be closely connected with the Greek per- 
fects in -K-, which are much commoner than the radical perfects. 
On the hypothesis above mentioned, we see that ri-OeLK-a ^ (cf. 
Lat. fec-t) and Se-SwK-a would be regular perfects like Xc-XotTr-a, 
and that from them the k, being regarded as an affix, would 
spread to other verbs also.^ But the remarkable extension of 
thid addition k, as contrasted with the slenderness of its origi- 
nal basis, has given rise to legitimate doubts as to this view ; 
hence other. explanations have been thought of, and in parti- 
cular a particle ica k€v kc, identical with the enclitic #c€ which 
gives the verb a conditional meaning in the Homeric language, 
and it has been supposed that this enclitic, being frequently 
used after the regular perfect (3rd sing. •ScSco kc) ended by 
coalescing with it. This conjecture also is open to very serious 
objections. The question cannot yet be regarded as settled.^ 

Furthermore, it will be noticed that the guttural never 
appears except in the active; the perfect middle is always, 
according to the usual terminology, a second perfect, that is, 
in it the verbal terminations are added directly to the root, 
e,g. ke-Xv-fjLat and ri-Orj-yiaL formed like A.e-X€t/Lt-/Aat, in spite of the 
difference of formation in Xc-Xv-ic-a and Xc-XotTr-a. 

(loo) III. Stems with suffix -a-o- preceded by reduplication 
with votvel e : future perfect. — The typical form Xc-Xv-cro-ftat is 
evidently modelled on Ki-Xx^-jxai and the relation of Xvofxcu to 
Xva-o/xai. We know that it scarcely appears except in the 
passive voice. Attic however has some future perfects active, 
in which even the hysterogene guttural of the perfect active is 
present, e.g. TcOvq^ctj ecrTT^itOj modelled on T€-^K»/-K-a, la-ryKa, 

1 The vocalism of the root here is somewhat pazzling. Moreover, 
ri-OrjK-a'^feC'i is likewise fonnd in Attic inscriptious. 

2 Thus ^ffrrfKa : tcrTrifu^SiSuKa : didw/u, 

[' The history of the Greek perfect in -xa has been well given by Curtius 
in his Greek Verb^ pp. 408 ff. (Murray, 1880), thoiiRh his explanation of its 
origin is now generally regarded as insufficient. The origin of this perfect 
has been briefly discussed by the translator in the Transactions of the 
Oxford rhilolngical Society for 1887-8, p. 23 (Clarendon Press, 1888, Is.).] 
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(loi) IV. Stems with svffix -ccr-: the augmented perfect 
tense called the pluperfect; the oldest and simplest type is 
Xihta (I knew), cAcXowrca (I had left), etc. — If the latter form goes 
back to *€-X€-Ao«r-c(r-a = *€-A.€-A.oMr-6cr-m, we are tempted to com- 
pare it with the Latin pluperfect jugeram = *foug-€8-d7n ; but, 
in the first place, this genealogy is not historically proved, and, 
in the second place, the Latin vocalism does not agree with the 
Greek, the Latin d being incompatible with the Greek termina- 
tion. It is true that the same divergence is noticeable between 
the two imperfects, Gk. ^a ( = *5(r-a = *^(r-m) and Lat. er^m^ 
which can scarcely be separated. On the whole, the question 
must be left undecided, for the Latin mode of formation may 
be a new development. 

(102) V. Stems vyiih suffix -Orj- : first aorists passive^ 
i-Tt'Orj l-So-Orjj €-Xv-6rj-v i-XcCilyO'if-v, — This aorist, which is much 
commoner than the aorist in -17-, seems nevertheless to belong 
to a comparatively late date, though it had already spread 
considerably in the time of Homer. There is no form certainly 
corresponding to it in Latin, and- its origin is obscure. It is 
possible that the aorist in -17- of a verb with the suffix -^o), f.g; 
l-v-q-d'-q from vrj-dm (to Spin), may have been referred by mis- 
take to the simple verb, e.g. ve-w, and that then the relation of 
v€(i> to IvriBi/i gave rise to a similar relation between Auw and 
(XvO-q. But this explanation is only hypothetical.^ 

VI. Stems with suffix -tfo-o-: second futures passive. — By 
adding the future suffix -a-o- to the stem of the aorist in -17-, 
Greek formed a future passive, <^av-7-(r<>-/iat, which stands to 
i-<l}d-vTj-v in the same relation as the middle B-q-a-o-^ai stands to 

VII. Stems with suffix 'Otfa-o-: first futures paSsive.^^The 

1 A later and in many respects more probable hypotbesis (Wadkernadel; 
K. Z. XXX. p. 302) starts from the Sanskrit termination of the Stnd sing; 
mid. 'thdSj which it restores to the Indo-European language under the foml 
*.th€8=G'k, -Brji, In this system, ^-XjJ-^t;?, for example, would be merelj^ 
the 2nd pent. sing, middle of an aorist stem *i-\v' (supra 87 I), on the 
analogy of which would afterwards be based the other forms iXudrfv iXi^Orjt 
imitated from those of the aorist in -17-. The author has recently shown 
(Bull. Soc. Ling. vii. p. 29) that i-yvib-a-'Bris^Bk. d-jha-S'thas is probably 
2nd pers. mid. of a sigmatio aorist, and that thence we may explain the 
sigmatic insertion in yv(a-ff-T6-St etc. Cf . supra 64 note. 
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same analogical process, taking place in regard to the aorist 
in -^lyr, preduoeci th© future Xv-^iJ-<ro-fuu, Xei^-^iy-o-o-ftai, a form 
which has become far n^ore common than the preceding form, 
but is still unknown to Homer. 

Apart from certain formations, which on account of their 
extreme rarity may be neglected,^ these seven types of tenses 
are the only primary verbal stems exclusively confined to 
Greek. 

§ 3. Latin Formations. 

(104) J. Stems with svffix ra-?: subjunctives of the 3rd 
(secondarily also 2nd and 4th) conjugation. — This form, seen in 
old Latin fu-d-m^ subjunctive of the obsolete *fu'0 (to be), 
leg-Orm, ag-Orm, eam — ^ey-d-m (I may go), is quite isolated, 
}t has been maintained that this -d- was the original sign of 
tihe subjunctive, th^^t consequently Greek ought to have had 
♦Xeyra-:ft€v instead of Xcywftcv, and that the latter form is due to 
^ later intrusion of the vocalism of the indicative Xiyofi^v, But, 
fis nothing hitherto has been discovered to confirm this conjec- 
ture, it is better to regard as exclusively Latin this still 
unexplained <X,2 which also appears, as we have seen, in the 
imperfect er-Orm and the pluperfect furer-^t-mj and will recur 
in the next suffix. 

II. Sterns with suffiic rba- ; imperfects f-6a-m, dorborm^ 
stdrhd'S. — Jf this S]ifl5x ip merely the form fuam^ that is, a 
t^nse of the verb " to be " agglutinated to the root and forming 
"^Jth it a periphrastic conjugation, it should really come under 
the head of secondary derivation, where it is very common. 
The same remark applies to tjie next piiffix, namely : 

(105) III. Stems with suffix -bo- : futures l-bO, da-ho^ std-bd, 
Referred rightly or wrongly to the present *fud = <f>vQ), 

? E.g. the suflSj^ -ko- in dXi-KU) (to perish), perhaps based on the perfect 
^•tb\€-K-a; and th^ suffix -vo-, which' is shown by the existence of doublets 
}ike rpiJw rpOx^a (to wear away by rubbing), afidcj <r/LnJxw, ^aw ^tJx^, and is 
]^S8 easy to explain. 

* M. Jjr ifpb'(A/^wi. Soc. Ling. yi. p. 347) seems to me to have said the 
]pBi word in regard to this difficult question : the subjunctive in -a- origi- 
nated in the verbs in -d-mi which in Latin became thematic (e.g. *8i-8td-mi 
pecame tittoy svpra 87, II), and thence it spread to the other conjugations. 
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rV. Stems with suffix -v- and -u- : Latin perfects. — All the 
Latin perfects which are not primitive (87) and are not to be 
referred to the sigmatic aorist (96), are formed by means of 
this suffix "V- or -m-, the origin of which is obscure : nd-v-l, 
fle-t^-l, sl'V'l ; seC'U-l, coJrU-l, gen-Vrlj etc. It has been sup- 
posed that these suffixes represent a sjrncopated form of fut 
added to the verbal root. This hypothesis was supported 
chiefly by the perfect potul, which, on account of possum = 
*pot-8Urm might perhaps seem as if it ought to go back to 
*pot-fU'l ; but everywhere else, and even in this case itself, this 
view involves serious phonetic difficulties. It is perhaps more 
likely that the v or u started from certain pei-fect forms in 
which it belonged to the root itself, e.g. m/iv-l (cf. the pres. 
mov-e-0), and thence spread throughout the rest of the conjuga- 
tional system,^ especially in verbs of secondary derivation. 

(io6) V. Stems with suffix -se- (-re- after a vowel) : 
imperfect subjunctives es-se-m {es-se'S\ arch, faxem, (?), l-re-im^ 
da-re-m,^ stCt-re-m, — These formations have nothing correspond- 
ing to them in Greek except in the futures and aorists sub- 
junctive with a short vowel {fii^-a-o-fiev), which have already 
been connected with the Latin forms represented by faxO, 
Now a form *essO, for example ( = Gk. €(r-(ro-/iAat, later co-oftat), 
must have been conjugated *essO *essSs *essH, whence, if the 
vowel remained short, *cs8is, essU (cf. Lat./aa?ii), or, if it was 
lengthened owing to some corruption, ess^s. It remains to find 
the influence which lengthened the termination. This may be 
the influence of the termination of the old Latin subjunctives 
afterwards used as futures, in which the termination was long 
because it arose from a contraction {infra 143); in other 
words, *fax^s would become *faxSs through the analogy of 
fogies (thou wilt do). In this somewhat complicated way the 
Latin subjunctive may be connected with a proethnic category, 
into which however both Greek and Latin introduced consider- 
able modifications. 

' Thus vdvi : fiotut=movl: mOtiit. — In forms like nexui (rare) from nec-tdi 
there is an analogical combination of the two signs •<- and -u-. 
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Section II. 

NOMINAL STEMS. 

§ 1. "Common Formations. 

(107) Here as in the verbal stems a large number of for- 
mations are characterized by a vowel 0/^, alternating according 
to regular laws. Assuming this point to be thoroughly under- 
stood, we shall henceforth represent this vowel simply by the 
letter 0. Moreover, as this vowel 0, with the addition in the 
nominative singular of the termination -« or -m respectively, 
was the usual characteristic of masculine and neuter nouns, 
and as on the other hand the nouns ending in d were mostly 
feminine, the custom arose in prehistoric times of introducing 
the same variations into the termination of nouns in apposition 
(adjectives),^ in order to make them agree in gender with the 
nouns they qualify: Gk. ^tX-0-9, <^tA-d, <^t\.-o-F, Lat. bon-u-Sj 
bon-a, bon-u-m. Hence it is sufficient to mention once for all 
that every suffix given under the thematic form o may appear 
either exclusively under this form (masculine or neuter nouns, 
ot-Fo-9, vl-nu-m), or exclusively imder the form d (feminine 
nouns, TTot-vi}, lU-na), or, lastly, may alternate between these 
forms in those nouns, called adjectives, which admit of a 
change of gender. 

(108) I. Root-stems, — This type is rather rare : Gk. oiff 
( voice) = *fo7r-?, root f€K (to speak), cf. lfl-05 and Lat. vOx] 
<li\6$ (flame) = *<^A.oy-9, cf. </»A.€y-o) (to burn); ct?, Iv (one) = 
*(r€/i,-9,*(r€/i,, cf. Lat. sem-el, etc.; Lat. v6C'S = o\f/^ plus a lengthen- 
ing in the nominative which spread to the oblique cases, and 
so also in lex = *leg-Sj cf. Ug-er-e, ri!x = *rig'S, cf. reg-er-e; also 
lux = *louc-Sy cf. the normal root in Xcvk-o-^ (white), pCLx = 

* The a Ijf^ctive is really nothing else, and this may be seen especially in 
adaptations of a comparatively late date» like Lat. ager uber (fertile field), 
literally "a field (which is a) breast." Hfnoe we should expect in the 
plural afjrl Uhera ; but u&/?r, naturally agreeing in number and case with the 
word it qualified, by analogy came to agree with it in gender also, and hen<;e 
became an adjective, agi'l uher^es. Cf. Fr. nn cheval pie [a piebald horse, 
literally '' a horse (with diifereut colours like) a magpie "] , Eng. lilac 
libbuns. 
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*pdC'Sj cf. 'jn^'VV'fii and pdc-isco-r, etc. The root-stem does not 
appear very often except as the second term of a compound : 
Gk. crv-fvy-9 (yoke-fellow), xip-vip-s (washing, cf. viV-rw), liri- 
TCK-9 (about to bring forth), €v-u>fl--s (beautiful), TrapdrPXwir-^s 
(squinting, cf. pxiir-ia)] Lat. con-jugs^ prae-s^s = *prae'8M-8, 
harU'SpeC'S {c£. *8peC'iO, to look), judex =*jit'dic-8,^ Os-cen (a 
bird whose song is an omen, cf. can-O), etc. It will be seen by 
these examples that tlie root may here appear in any of the 
three grades. 

(109) n. Stems with suffix -o-. — These suffixes generally 
have the deflected or reduced root, and in this case appear to 
represent original oxytonesy e.g. Gk. Xoitt-o-s (remaining), 
vo/iA-o-s (pasturage), <^of)-o-s (bearing),— (rrpa/S-o-? (squinting, cf. 
<rrp€<l>'(ii)y fvy-a-9 fvy-o-v (yoke) ; but the accent is often thrown 
back, e.g. Gk. vofi-o-^ (law), </»op-o-5 (tribute), ttA-oF-o-? (sailing), 
— oTt;(-o-5 (row, cf. (rT€t;(-ti)), A,vk-o-9 (wolf). Latin has, in the 
first case, rttf-u-s (red, cf. €-/)v^-/oo-s), and old abl. pond-0^ in 
the second, lup-u-s^ av-o-s. In composition, Gk. 8u(r-<^o/»-o-5, 
St-ffipro-^ (root (fi€p\ tTnro-Sa/iA-o-s, etc., Lat. pro-fug-VrSj causi- 
diC'U-Sj mtri-fic-U'S, etc. But there is also another rather large 
class of words in which the root is normal and accented ; Gk. 
Ipy-o-v (work), fl-€8-o-v (ground); Ijat. ftd-u-s (faithful), mer^-w-s 
(water-bird, cf. merg-d), {luci-')fer, etc. ; and even an oxytone 
form with normal root, A.€vk-o-s (white). 

(no) III. Stems with suffix -a-. — Three classes : (1) 
oxytones with reduced root, Gk. tfivyrj (flight), ^a</»-i7 (dipping), 
Lat. fug-a, gul-a ; the accent is thrown back in SU-rj, p-a-x-V* 
XvTr-Tj, etc. ; (2) oxytones with deflected root, a type extremely 
common in Greek, po-iy (stream, cf. pcF-w), <nrovS-i^ (zeal, cf. 
oTTcvS-w), <l>op-d, TrkoK'T^, ropL'Tj^ a-KOTT^y but hardly represented at 
all in Latin, tog-a (garment, cf. teg-O) ; (3) paroxytoues with 
normal root, Gk. oTey-rj (dwelling), €p(r'i] (dew = *f €p<r-a, Sk. 
var$-drS, rain)^ \€vK-r) (white poplar), Lat. herb-a (Gk. ffiopp-rj, 
fodder?), ped-a (foot-print) ;3 in Latin compounds, i?ic?i-^e?i-a, 

1 Judex no donbt on the analogy of harmpex, etc., on account of the 
similarity of the genitives j'&dicU and hnrnspieis. 

» / eg. XII Tab., '' XV pnvdo " = 15 by weight, 15 pounds. 

B PeJa vet^tigium huntanum in the Kpitttme of Paulas Diacona**, 211. 
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agri-col-aj parri-cld-a. Greek alone possesses an oxy tone type 
with deflected root and reduplication, aic-wK-i} (point), oS-wS-iy 
(smell), cS-coS-iy (food), which seems not to have been developed 
elsewhere. 

(ill) IV. Stems icith suffix -i- (alternating with -ey- in 
declension).^ — Paroxy tones, very few; 7roX-t-s (city, root wcA., 
to fill), *oic-t-s (eye) preserved only in the nom.-acc. dual oo-a-e 
=.*o*c-y-€, 019 (sheep) = *of-i-s, Lat. ov-t-«; ^of-i-^ (bird), whence 
oiojjML (I augur) and o!a)-vos, Lat. av-i-S] Lat. pisc-i-Sj root 
unknown ; neut. mare = *twar-l, 

V. Stems with suffix -u- (alternating with -ew- in de- 
clension). — To this class belong the very numerous Greek 
adjectives in -v-, which are all oxytone, woX-v-Sy pap-v-^^ paO-V'<Sy 
yA.vK-u-5 (cf. yXcvK-o?, sweetness), etc., and all have the reduced 
root, except ^^v-s, <5*c-v-?, and cvp-v-?. They recur in Latin as 
the basis of secondary stems formed by the addition of a new 
suffix -1-, e.g. gra-v-i'S = *pap-v-L-^ ; but of stems in -w- properly 
so called, Latin has very few, e.g. ac-u-s (needle), fd-U-s (nights 
when there is a full moon).* The suffix remains unchanged in 
the paroxytone vck-v* (corpse) and a few other words. 

(112) VI. Sterna with suffixes -io-, -yo-, and -T-. — The first 
two forms, which are somewhat rare as primary suffixes, 
of course coalesce in Latin, gen-iu-s^ fluv-iu-Sj ex-im-iu-s 
(chosen, exquisite), but remain distinct in Greek, ay-to-9 (holy, 
root yag, to worship, cf. Sk. yaj-fidrS^ sacrifice), orvy-to-s (hate- 
ful), and on the other hand oAAos = *aX-yo-9, Lat. al^iu-s:^ In 
the prehistoric period the feminine form of these suffixes 
seems to have become by contraction -I-, at least if we may 
judge from Sanskrit. Now, according to the same evidence, 
in the oblique cases the -I- of the stem was resolved into iy 
before terminations beginning with a vowel, e,g, dht-s (thought), 
ace. dhiy-am. Hence we may assume a stem like *nek-i, 
(destruction), *spek-1 (appearance), etc., which, under certain 
conditions, not yet clearly determined, became in the ace. 
*nek-iy^m, a form represented m Latin by {per-)nic-i-em ; on 

1 Tbis gradation, which is common to all suffixes ending in i and u, will 
be examined in detail infra 214. 
•^ See tupra 41, 2. » Cf. supra 39 C. 
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the model of this accusative Latin formed a whole analogical 
declension, and in particular a nominative in -z-5«, species^ 
pemicies. Under the same conditions in Greek, the accusa- 
tive of a word ^woq-l (voice) would be represented by *foT-y-ai/, 
whence oo-crav, on the model of which was formed a new 
nominative ocro-a. Such is the probable origin, in Grreek, of 
the suflfix yoLy in other words, of the numerous words of the 
1st declension which have their nominative in a, e.g, fioLpa = 

*fi6pry-a. (cf. fiip-o^, part, lot), y\iaar&a^*y\S))(^ya, pt^a, o-f^aipa, 

etc., and, in Latin, of the stems, almost all secondary, ^ of the so 
called 5th declension. 

VIL Stems tcith svffix -wo-.'^We may cite in Greek : 
oios (alone) = *ot-fo-s, with root i (one) in the deflected form, cf. 
Zend aetor (one) and Lat., with another suffix, unus=oi'no-S] 
TToX-Xo- (many) = *7roA.-'fo-«, cf. iroX*v ; Xato? (left) = *Xat-fo- Lat. 
lae-vo-s ; *oXXos o\o^^ Ion. ovXos s= *<roX-f o-, Lat. sol-lu-s and 
sal'VO-S]^ rinros=*ric-fo-s, Lat» eq-uo^8 ', in Latin, besides the 
above examples, (ze-vo-m (age), cf. Gk., with another suffix, atwv 
= *ai-fov-, ar-vo-m (ploughed land), alrvo-s (stomach, cf. alrd, to 
feed), and a good many adjectives, vac-'uos, noc-uo-Sj as-sid- 
uo-s,^ etc. 

Vni. Stems vnth suffixes -•en- -on- (alternating in il>prjv 
a<t}piiiv and similar cases)* — Greek <^/h>7v (mind), gen. <^/3-€v-os, 
root unknown ; *Fpi^v (sheep) in the Homeric compound TroXvpprjv 
and the gen. apvos = *ic?r-n-ds ; ap(r-rjv (male) = Sk. vfs-an- (male) ; 
Kv-tav (dog), gen. Kvv'os ; cik-wv (image), root Fcik in the pertect 
€oiica=*f€-foiic=a, etc.; — Latin: pect-en (comb, ci, pecto and Gk. 
TTCKTO)) ; *felen (gall), lost, but indicated by the regular gen. 
^fehn-is^ which by a Latin phonetic law became ftllis, and 
under this new form gave rise to an analogical nom. fel (the 
root is *ghel, yellowish-gfeen, cf. Gk. x^^''^^^* ^il© [Eng. 



^ Cf. infra 161 and 197. — There is an evident parallel, for example, be- 
tween Gk. riiiv (fat) « ♦xr/wv, fern. TrTetpa — ^irTPep-yat and Sk. pivdn^ fern. 
pivar-l (id.), between votvm, (goddess) and Sk. pdtnl^ etc. In ttotvo. {Hymn 
to Denieter, 118) i the v represents an n palatalized through the following 
ts^, and (9i(r-)TroLya is only another mode of representing the same modifi- 
cation of the V {supra 39 C a). 

* See supra 40 C o. 

' Ad-sid-uo-8i *'one who resides,'* hence *' owner," instead of the fan- 
ciful etymology which connects it with a^sem dare. 
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gaU] ) ; ?iom-Oj gen. hom-in-iSj cf . hum-u-s ; ed-O (glutton), gen . 
ed-dJi'iSj etc. 

(114) IX. Stems with suffix -mo-. — Grk. Ov-fio-^ (heart, 
passion), Lat. fH-murS, cf. Sk. dhtlrmdrs (smoke) ; Gk. ^€/>-/i,c-s 
(hot), Oip-firj (heat), Lat. for-^mu-s (hot), Sk. ghar-md-s] Gk. 
#c€v^-/xo-s (hiding place), cf. KevB-m ; Gk. oT-fjuo^ (way), cf. €T-/xi (I 
go) ; Gk. ff^T^fiT] (report). Dor. <l>d'fidy Lat. fa-ma, cf. <^7;-/i,t and 
fd-rl ; Gk. yvio- firf (opinion), root yvta (to know) ; Lat. for-ma 
(shape), cf. Sk. dhdr-morS (rule, right, justice) ; Lat. fir-mu-s 
(solid), cf. Sk. dhar (to hold fast) ; Lat. al-mvrS (tutelary), cf. 
al-er-e (to nourish), etc. 

(115) X. Stems with suffixes -men-, -mon-, -mn-, mno-, 
-meno-, -mono- J — This very numerous group includes among 
others, both in Greek and Latin, the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -men- in Greek masculine nouns, e.g, TrvO-fi'^v 
(bottom), Xi'fiTJv (harbour), gen. Xt-/x€v-os, iroi-fi-qv (shepherd), with 
reduction in the secondary form rroC-iJiVHo-v (sheepfold); lost 
in Latin. 

2. Suffix -mon- : Gk. aK-fjuav (anvil), gen. aK-/jiov-os, tS-/xo)v 
(skilful), Tep-fjLtav (boundary); 2 Lat. ser-mO, gen. ser-mOn-is, 
tSmO (pole) = H^x-mO, cf . tix-er-e (to make, originally " to make 
out of wood "), ter-m,0 (boundary), etc. 

3. Suffix -mn- in neuter nouns, in Greek -fui-, in Lat. 
-men-: Gk. ct-fta, Lesb. Fefi-fia (clothing) = *f€<r-fta, root fco- (to 
clothe) ; Gk. prjy-fJia (breakage), cf. pt^-vv-fii ; Gk. a-d-fxa (body), 
root unknown ; Gk. 6vo-fia (name),^ root imcertain ; Lat. nO-men 
= *gnd-m£nj cf. cO-gnO-^m^n, root gnO (to know) ; sS-men, t^g-men, 
dg-men. The root is in the normal grade.* 

4. To this suffix -m^- is very often added, without any 
change of meaning, a secondary suffix -to- : hence in Latin the 
well-known doublets aug-m,en and aug-men-tu-m,, cO-gno-men 

* In other words, exhausting all the possible forms (normal, reduced, 
deflected) of the dissyllabic group -m.n.- 

3 It will be noticed that the snffiz when accented is in the normal form, 
whereas the deflected form is almost always unaccented. 

3 The same suflix with consonantal n before a following vowel in the 
secondary derivative v-dtpv-fiv-os (nameless). 

* Notice that this reduced suflix takes the deflected form when the stem 
changes its character on becoming the last term of a compound, e.g, dv cL-fiuiv 
(without clothing). 
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and cO-gnO-men-tt^nijAnd many others, also the forms ar-mentu-m 
(ploughing animal), jU-mentti-m (beast of burden, from *jugj to 
yoke, or juvdre, to help), in-cre-mentitrin (increase), etc. In 
Greek this secondary suffix appears even in the declension of the 
primary stems in -fta ; for it is clear that via-iia-Ta would be more 
properly the nom. pi. of a word *(r<&'fia'To-v = *cra^fji'^-To-, than of 
aSy-fia. From the plural, favoured perhaps by other accessory 
circumstances,^ this t passed by analogy into the singular; 
hence the great diflference between the oblique cases in Greek 
and Latin, e,g, dat. nd-min-l and ovo-ftar-i. 

5. An important class of Greek words, however, remained 
uncontaminated, and may be directly compared with the Latin 
neuters, namely the -^olic and Doric infinitives in -/x€v-at and 
'ficy, e.g. efjLfjiivaf. (to be) =*cor-/iA€v-at, and €fifi€Vy S6-fjL€V'ai, (to give), 
Tt-^i/-ft€v-at (to put), <rTa-fi€v (to stand), etc. That from a mor- 
phological point of view the infinitive, like the participle, is the 
case-form of a noun, is evident from the mere consideration of 
its meaning and its use in the sentence. Hence, if, as is possible, 
-at is a dative termination lost in the rest of the Greek system 
of declension, and if on the other hand the bare stem S6-fjL€v is 
to be compared with certain locatives found in the oldest lan- 
guage of Lidia, and which have been called locatives without a 
suffix,^ it will be seen that S6-fiev-ai and 8o-/4.€v are respectively 
the dative and locative of a stem in -fiev-,^ the corresponding 
forms to which occur above in the Latin neuters and below in 
the participles in -/xcvo-.* 

> Cf. infra 187, 6, and 204, 7. 

* Vedic Sk.vyoinarij "in the sky." Tbe classical form would be vySman^l, 
' There are other possible explanations of these infinitives {e.g. jxcva-i 

might be the locative of a feminine stem in -fievdt cf. the suffix -/levo- infra). 
But the above explanation is by far the most probable. — Hom. ffiev (Od. x. 
416) for Hfifiev is modelled on the pa'rticiple ewv and the relation of tfiev 
to iJbv. 

* Quite recently (Esq. morph. V) I have suggested the hypothesis that 
tbe gerundive dandi might, by a process of dissimilation similar to that 
supposed by M. Havet (Mint. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 231), go back to *da-men-ay, 
and hence be identical with Gk. Sd-ftev-at. The Latin genitive of the 
gerundive would tben be originally a dative, which its termination in -i caused 
to be taken for a genitive, and on this analogy there would then be formed 
a dative- ablative in -5 and an accusative -urn. The phonetic difficulty of 
the co-existence of dandi and damini might be explained by supposing that 
the dissimilation first took place in verbs in which a nasal preceded the 
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6. The suffix -mno- is rarely primary: Gk. o-Tpcu-fivTy (bed) 
p€\€-fivo-v (dart) ; ^ no instance in Latin. 

7. The suffix -meno- is that of the medio-passive participles, 
$€'fievo-^ Ti-^c-/it€vo-s, 8o-/it€vo-s 8i-8a-/i€vo-5. It generally reduces 
the root. In Latin, it occurs in ter-min-uSj fi-mina (she who 
suckles, cf . fS'tU'S and fi4(lre\ and in the 2nd pi. pass, darwinl 
=S6-fi€voi, after which we must supply estis to explain the 
transition from the participial to the verbal use. 

8. The suffix -mono- characterizes a few Greek feminines 
in -fiovT^ : )(ap-fiovrf (joy), mf'fjLovij (woe), etc. 

(ii6) XI. Stems vdth suffixes -ro- and -lo-, almost always 
oxytone in Greek: i-pvO^po'^^ ruber =*rub-ro-s ,' dy-po-s=a^er; 
A.v7r-pd-s (wretched), Xa/xir-pd-9 (bright, cf. Xa/iTr-o)), Sui-po-v (gift), 
18-pa (seat) ; Lat. sczc-er (sacred), gna-rurS (knowing), etc. ; — Gk. 
8€t-\o-s (timid), prj-Xo-^ (threshold), </>v-Xo-v (class), ^v-\^ (tribe) ; 
Lat. tB'la (web) and UAur^m (dart) = H^x-'la, H^x-lo-nij root ti^x 
(to weave, make out of wood), sella (seQ.t)=*sed'la, etc. 

XII. Stems vrith suffixes -ri- and -li-, very rare : Gk. IB-pcs 
(skilful), Lat. dc-ri-Sj dc^er (spirited) ; — Lat. td-li-Sj qud-li-s,^ 
cal'li-s (path, root uncertain). The latter suffix became widely 
extended as a secondary sttffix, and will be discussed again 
later on. 

XIII. Stems with suffixes -no-, -ni-, -nu-.— With the first 
suffix we find in Greek : vw-vo^s (sleep) = *swp-nd-5, root swep ; 
r€K-vo-v (child); iroi-vq (penalty) = *3oy-n5, root qey^ cf. rt-co; 
irop-vrf (prostitute), cf. irip-irq-pn (to sell); <r€/x-vo-? (holy), cf. 
<T€l3'0-fiaL ; 8€t-vo-5 (terrible) ; <^€p-vi7 (dowry), cf. <^€/3-a), etc. ; — 
Lat. som.-mi-s = ^sw^p-no-s^ Sk. svdp-nors ; mdg-nu-s^ cf. Gk. 
/i,aK-po-5 with a different suffix ; do-nu-m, cf . 8a>-po-v ; pU-nu-s^ 
cf. irkrj-prj^j etc. The forms -ni- and -nur are somewhat rare, 
especially in Greek, e.g. firj-vi-s (wrath), root md, to think (?) ; 
Lat. Ig-ni-s (fire), cf. Sk. ag-ni-s, root uncertain ; pd-ni-s, cf. 
pd-scd (to feed) ; perhaps ma-nu-s (the measuring thing), root 
wa, to measure (?) ; neut. cor-nU, 

Buffix (e.g. *nd-men-ay then *ndmeday *ndmday nandi)t and was thence 
introduced analogically into all the others. 

1 Cf . in regard to meaning and formation the primary form pcXe-fivo-p and 
the secondary form ^dX-Xo-fievo-y (that which is thrown). 

> Cf. Gk. (with an additional suffix) T^;-X^ico•s, irrj-XL-Ko-s* 
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To this class apparently must be referred the Hellenic forma- 
tion in -avo-, in which the n must have developed a vowel sound 
before itself; e,g, opy-avo-v (instrument), voTr-avo-v (cake, root 
TTCTT, to cook), Spejr-avo-v (scythe), crr€<^-avo-9 (crown), ou/>-avo-s 
(heaven, cf. cu/>-v-s, wide), firfx-oLvrf (device), etc., and, with 
nasalization of the root,^ ru/xTr-avo-v (drum, cf. tvtt-to)). 

(117) XIV. Stems vnth suffix -to-. — These include two 
formations of very unequal importance. The first comprises 
only a few stems with deflected root : Gk. icoi-ny (bedj cf. k€i-imu), 
ftpov-n^ (thunder, cf. ppifj^-ia, Lat. frewr6\ xop^o^ and Lat. 
Jior-turS. The other includes the large class of stems called 
in Grreek verbals in -to- and in Latin past participles passive : 
^€-To-s, 80-To-s, ora-To-s, kXv-to-s, \v^6-^y cxur-^o-^ ( = *(r;(t8-To-, 
split); Lat. dortvrS^ std-tttrs, (fixed), iri^lvrturs, stric-tu-^j 
quassus { = *quai4vrs^ shaken),^ etc., etc. Sanskrit and other 
analogies show that in Indo-'European this suffix -id- took the 
accent and' consequently reduced the root. In Grreek the 
primitive accentuation was respected, that is, whenever the 
stem retained its function as a Verbal adjective ; ' but the root, 
which was reduced in all the above examples, was often 
influenced by the analogy of the tenses of the verb, especially 
the present and sigmatic aorist, so that it shows the normal 
grade in Xcitp^o-s (left), prjK-To-q (fragile), <^€i;k-to-^ (to be avoided, 
cf. Hom. <^vic-To-s), and many other cases. In Latin the same 
phenomenon took place: by the side of stric-tttrSj which is 
attested by Fr. estroit and Ital. strettOy we find llc-tU'Sj on the 
analogy of llqurl, frdc-tvrs on that of frag-mentiirm, and so 
also scrlp-titrS, strUc-tUrSj junc-tvrs, *fildrttirS {fUsus), vSc-tu-s, 
on the analogy of scrlpsl, strUxl, junxl^ fudl^ vSxl, etc., 
Uc-turS on the analogy of Ugfj and rSc-tttrS on that of Uc-tu-s. 
Sometimes the suffix is added to a dissyllabic form, the origin 
of which is not clear, e.g. geni-tttrSj cf . Gk. ycvc-o-i-s.* 

(118) Xy. Stems with suffix -ti-. — In common Greek the 
suffix is usually assibilated to -o-t-.^ All these stems are 

1 Cf. supra 93, 3. * Cf. supra 64 A. 

^ Compare <nro/D-To-j (sowed) and ^Trdp-rrf fproper name)=«a'ira/)T^ yrj 
(cultivated land), and also the participle ire/uLir-To-s (sent) with the ordinary 

W/ttT-TO-f (fifth). 

•* Ct supra 97. * Cf. supra 69, 1. 
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paroxytone, and many have the root in its normal form ; but it 
}s very doubtful whether this was the case oiiginally, and the 
very common type keiij/i^ may have been influenced by eXci^o. 
Powever this may be, this class consists mainly of feminine 
nouns of action, e.g. Sef t? (reception), too-is (tension) = *T9-Tt-s, 
{<vft9 (junction), <^a-rt-s (speech) ; exceptions tto-o-i-? (husband) 
§nd tiAv^TLr^ (seer). In Latin this suffix is not easy to recognise, 
ifi^^cept in the basis of secondary stems formed by means of a 
n,ew suffix -tOUt ; for this is the ordinary type of Latin nouns of 
action, e.g. nO-ti^j por-ti-O. But the details of declension and 
the analogy of the sister-languages make it certain that forms 
like g^ns^ mSns^ pars, and others go back to ^genr-ti-, ^men-ti', 
*par-ti', cf. the gen. pi. gen-ti-um, etc., and the ace. sing. 
par-ti-m retained as an adverb. The suffix is manifest in 
vesrti'S and n^essis (harvest) =*we^-fi-, cf. met-^r-e, 

(1 19) XVL Stems with suffix -tu-. — Very rare in Greek,. 
€.gj ppuyrTvrq (food), aor-Tu = f acr-Tv (town), root teas {to dwell), 
jcf. Sk. vdsrtu (dweUing). This suffix is fairly common in 
^atin : frUc-tu-s (fruit, enjoyment), cf. root frug in frUg-Bs, 
frdgrl ; vlc-turs (mode of life), cf. vl{g)V'er-e ; can-tu-s (sing- 
ing), etc. The grammatical forms commonly called supines are 
merely case-forms of similar stems in -<w- which have become 
D^ore or less obsolete; namely, (1) the "active" supine, an 
accusative, can-ttirm, li((^u-m {eO lUsum, " I go to play ") ; and 
(2) the "passive" supine, an ablative, dlC'til = *dlC'tUdj cf. 
manu {facile dictUj " easy in the saying "), confused also in 
this use with the dative, which still appears in the phrase 
lepida memordtul^ " agreeable to relate." 

(120) XVIL Stems with suffix -t-. — This suffix, plainly 
recognisable in Gk. vvf and Lat. nox ^ (gen. vuic-t-os noc-t-is\ 
is especially common in the last term of compounds : Gk. dSfirjs 
(gan. a-8firj'T-o^, indomitable, root Sa/i Sfid), aKfi-qs {d-Kfirj-T'O^y 
unwearied, root icaft), dtfioppityi ((o/4.o-^pa>-T-os, eating raw flesh, 
root Pop )8p€t>), etc. ; Lat. superstes (gen. super-sti-t-is, root std 
in reduced form) ; com£S (gen. com-i-t-is, root i, " one who goes 
with "), and probably also pedes, eques, miles (one who goes 

1 PJaut. Bacchiil. 60 (Ussing). 

' The Latiu correspondiug to Greek v is quite exceptional. 
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in a troop of a thousand men), caet-i-tS'S (the gods, perhaps 
originally the stars), sateUes (guardian of the sown fields?, 
later " life-guard "), etc. 

(i2i) XVn. 8teni8withmjffixe8''ter', 'tor-, "trO'f'terO'f 
-toro-(?). — This important group, which may be compared with 
that considered in X, comprises the following subdivisions : 

1. Suffix -ter-, in nouns of relationship : va-n^p (ace. 

Tra-TifMiy gen, 7ra-Tp-os), /Ji'i^n^p= fiarrrfpj Ovyarnjp (daughter), cf. 

Sk. duhi-tdj Dor. <f>parTrip and Att. <t>pdnjp (brother, clansman) ; 
Xatin pa-tevj md-ter^ frCL-ter (etymology obscure). 

2. Suffix -ter-, in nouns denoting agent : ^ in Greek, oxytones, 
generally with reduced root, ho-rfip (ace. So-r^p-a, gen. So-r^p-os, 
giver), Xu-nyp (deliverer), fivtf-a-'n^p (wooer, root fivd,^ cf. /xva-o- 
ftat, to woo), ir€i(r-T^p; lost in Latin = *7r€v^-(r-nJ/o, cable, root 
bhendhj to bind. 

3. Suffix -tor-, in nouns denoting agent : in Greek, paroxy- 
-tones, with the root in its normal form, Bfo-rtap ^ (gen. Bia^op-<ysy 
giver), prfTtap (orator, root fc/o fpiy, to speak), McVrcDp (proper 
name, root /xcv, to think), Ifr-rmp (knowing, root fciS reduced) ; in 
Latin, dortar (gen dortdr-is ^\ fdo-tor^ mSnsor (measurer = 
*in€nt{8y4orj^ cf. the verb mSt-iorj to measure), etc. 

4. Suffix -tro-: generally forms neuter nouns denoting 
instrument, sometimes feminine nouns in -trd-: Gk. kov^po-v 
(bath, cf. kov-io), viw-Tpo-v (water for washing), Kiv-rpo-v (goad), 
fitLK'Tpo-v (walking-stick) ; * Lat. lUs-tru-m (purification, cf. Iti-O 
to wash), clauS'trvrin (closing thing), plaus-trvr^m (waggon); 
feminines, Gk. Ion. prj-Tpr/^ Att. pi/-rpa, Elean fparrpd (agreement, 
root fprj 8upra)j Lat. rmUc-tra (milking-pail, cf. mulg-eO) ; mas- 
culines, Gk. Sat-rpo-s (carver), Lat. culAer. 

5. Suffix -tero-, in comparatives : rarely primary, and always 
implying a choice or comparison between two terms only. In 
Greek we have c-repo-s (one of two), probably corrupted through 

^ Originally no doubt identical with the preceding. 
^ With the analogical epenthesis of <r already explained, iupra 64 A note. 
3 Tnis suffix was often confused with the preceding one, and even with 
the suffix of nouQS of relationship, for we find dun/jp and tppartap, 

* The Latin long vo«rel is due to the nominative, infra 211. 

* Cf. supra 64 A. 

^ Boot ^a with a «r of unknown origin, cf. Oe-r&s and/oc-id. 
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the analogy of et? and substituted for a-rcpo-s (Dor.-Boeot. = 
*8m-tero-8, root sem, one), which is still indicated by the Attic 
forms Odrepov Odripov ; iro-rcpo-s (which of two), Ik-t^jo-v (in- 
testine),^ j8c\-T€po-s (better)^ ff>€p-T€f>o-i (w^O? perhaps even jcaf>- 
T€p6s KpaT€p6-^ (strong).* In Latin : alrter (one of two, of. 
alr-iu-s) ; fi-ter (which of two), comparative of a pronominal stem 
w- which recurs in UrM ; dex4er (right, as opposed to left) * ; 
*inter(h8, ^ex-ter-os^ stems lost, but still recognisable in their 
derivatives in-ter-iovy ex-ter-ior, which thus contain two com- 
parative suffixes; ivrter^ 8ub-ter^ adverbial neuters used as 
prepositions, etc. 

6. Suffix -toro-: lost in Greek; perhaps recognisable in 
Latin, but with an unaccountable corruption, in the suffixes ■i/dro- 
of future participles active and -tUra of nouns of action : ISc- 
tUrvrS UoiUiMi^ mSnsUrus mSnsUra^ quaestUrus quaestUra^ etc. 

(122) XIX. Stems with suffixes -tlo-, -dhro-, and -dhlo-. 
— Besides nouns of instrftmient in -tro-^ Grreek and Latin have 
nouns, also neuters ad a rule^ the suffixes 6f which appear to 
correspond to these three Indo-European syllables, namely : — (1) 
Gk. -tA.o-, Lat. -clo- {^mIO') dissimilated hc?*o--,* xv-t\o-v (liquid), 
av-rXo-s (hold), €\€^\j) (handle), sae-clii^m scLe-Kmlu-m (genera- 
tion),5 vin-cLu-m ( *» *vinc^lo-ifn) vin-culvrm (fetter), fulrcrvrm 
(support) ; — (2) Gk. -^po-^ Lat. -bro-^ apSpo-v (joint, cf . ap^p-ia-K^f 
to fit), pdrBpo-v (ground), flClrbrvrm (blast)^ crt-bru-m (sieve, cf . 
KpL'Vta cer-nO)j tere^ra (borer, cf. Gk. repc-rpo-v) ; — (3) Gk. -^Xo-, 
Lat. -bulo-^ Ov^^\o-v (sacrificial implement), y€vi-0\rf (race), 
pd-hulu-m (fodder), sta-bulu-nn (stable), fa-bula (story). 

(123) XX. Stems with suffix -nt-: present participles. — 
This suffix, when primary, reduces the root ; hence it must have 
had the accent originally, at any rate when its nasal was 
sonant. In Greek we have rt-^c-vr- (nom. rt^ct? = *Tt-^€-i/T-9), 
i-ora-vT-, 8t-8o-vT-, and other well known instances ; in Latin, 

^ The inside (of the body) as cooirasted with the outside. 

2 Originally no doubt *' stronger/* in spite of the accentuation, which is 
modelled on that of the adjectives in -po-. 

3 At a very early period *dex-tero-8y etc., became *dextro8 by syncope 
(supra 79, 2), then regularly dexter (70). 

^ Supra 51, 1 and 2. 

* Cf. Sae-tumO'S, doublet of Satumus (god of sowing). 
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d€hnt' (nom. ddns), sta-nt-y *8-€nt- (being) = **-^<-, in the com- 
pounds prae-sSnSj ab-s^ns^ Dl COn-sent-^s^ i-enir (going) = 
*t(y)-^-, d-ent' (tooth) = *d-^f-.i It was precisely thQse last 
three participles which were corrupted in Gree^ : <5v==Hom. 
€0)1/ (stem *€a''6'VT-)^ \Av (i-o-kt-), oSovs (68-o-ktt) ; the analogy of 
the secondary forms <t>€p(av, Xwrwv seems to have introduced into 
them the o of the participles of thematic fom^s ; * moreover the 
root is in the normal form in i<av and deflected in dSovs, Ion. 
oStav, Furthermore, the thematic o appears in Latin also in the 
doublets 8-ont' (real) ^, restricted to the sense of *^ guilty " (nom. 
sons), and €'Unt-=*ey-0'nt (root in the normal fom^), which 
serves as the stem in the oblique cases of iSns. 

(124) XXI. Stems with suffix -os- (-es-).-^Of these there 
are two classes : (1) primitive oxy tones, masculine or feminine 
(of all three genders when adjectives) ; (2) primitive paroxy- 
tones, which regularly have the normal root and are of the 
neuter gender. To these must be added the Latin infinitives. 

1. Oxytones: Gk. ai3-(o? (shame, gen. at8oos=*ai8-o(r-os), 
rfm (dawn = *af<r-6(r' ? cf . Dor. avtlk and Lat. aur-Or-a with an 
additional suffix); and compound adjectives, whether derived 
from these nouns, e.g. av-acB-rj^: (shameless), or from those of the 
following class, e.g. ycv-os 4v-y€v-i^^ (cf. Lat. dS-gen-er), fiiv-09 
8ixr-/iA€iA-T79, etc. ; * even simple adjectives like tli€vS-''i^ (false) by 
the side of t/rcSS-o? (lie). To this class in Latin, more or less 
corrupted by various analogical influences,^ belong: — (a) the 
abstract nouns in -or, dol-or, cal-or, pud-or, etc., gen. pttd-Or-iSj 
cf. at8-(os *at&-o( (r)-09, and the nominatives hon-dSj arthOs, retained 
as archaisms ; (p) the type seen in nUb-Ss (Sk. ndbh-as, gen. 
ndbh-as-ds), sSd-es (Gk. I&-09, gen. t8-€{(ryos, caedrSs, etc., which 
ought regularly to be inflected nvb^s *nUth^r-is ; (y) the best 
preserved type of all, Ven-us {-er-is), Cer-^s (-er-is), cin-is 
{-er-is), piUv-is, celer (cf. Gk. iccX-iy? -177-09, saddle-horse), with 
rhotacism introduced into the nominative, etc. 

^ Boots es (to be), eif (to go), ed (to eat) in the reduced form. 
« Cf. supra 86. and infra 160. 

' Leg. XII Tab, : morbus sontietis, ** a disease proved to be real.** 
^ Bat the accent is thrown back when the adjectives are used as substan- 
tives : cf. Kpar-oij d'Kpar-T^i^ and ^(a-Kpar-rfS. 
^ Discussed farther in the remarks on declension, infra 212. 
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2. Paroxytones : in Greek the accent is always thrown back 
as far as possible. Nowhere perhaps can the law which com- 
bines the accent with the normal form of the root be more easily 
verified ; it is only necessary to compare the forms ttcv^os (grief )j 
pivO-o^ (depth), icX€09=*#c\€f-o? (glory), /jLrJK-o^ (length), ^€v5-o5 
(redness), etc., with the oxytones vaO^lv (to suffer), paO-v-^ (A^V)i 
#cXvTo-? (celebrated), ftcuc-po-s (long), c/ov^po-s (red), etc. Still 
there are not wanting in this class forms with the reduced 
root: pdSoq (depth), papo^ (weight), Odpa-os (boldness), raxo? 
(quickness), ira^os (suffering) ; these must either be referred to the 
analogy of fiaOvs, papv^, Oapav^y ra^vs, iraOeiv^ or else the original 
declension must have been pivO-os *)9^^-€or-o9, whence the doublet 
pivOo^ pdOo^, The form with deflected root ox-os=*fox-o5 (car), 
cf. €xw and veh-Oj is due to the analogy of the secondary form 
ox-€-o) (to carry). — In Latin we have : gen-uSj temp-v^s, fun-usj 
mUn-us, etc., which are or seem to be normal ; rOb-ur, aeqvror^ 
where rhotacism has crept in from the oblique cases; stems 
with the character of the vowel uncertain, like op-us, on-uft 
(cf. hon-08 and the doublets decus decor), volh-us, etc. ; lastly, 
pondrus B.ndfoedrU8, which certainly have the deflected root.^ 

(125) 3. Latin Infinitives. — If we compare, on the one 
hand, a dative like gen-er-l with an infinitive passive like^^-er-f , 
and, on the other hand, the locative (confused with ablative) 
gen'er'e = *gen-er'i with the infinitive active tjipefl-er-e,^ it is 
impossible not to be struck by the agreement and correspondence 
which they show, both with one another and with the Greek 
infinitives in -/icv-ai and -/acv.^ Hence, like the latter, the Latin 
infinitive seems to be, either the dative, ^fei-es-ay, or the locative, 
*fei'e8'4j of a stem in -es-, *fei-es' ; thus caedrer-e (to cut) would 
be the locative of caed-Bs, nUh-er-e (to veil oneself, marry) the 
locative of nUb-Ss, veh-er-e (to carry) the locative of *veh-e8- 
(carrying), which is found also in the Greek €x-€or- (car), a' 
doublet of ©xos.* It is clear that a few forms of this kind might 

^ But the former at any rate originally belonged to stems of the 2nd decl., 
tupra 84 A. 

' Archaic, common in Plautas. and exactly synonymous with/i<Tf. 

' Cf. supra 115, 5. 

' ix^<r4>t»' dpfMffiyt 6x€0-^iv (gloss of Hesychius). 
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by analogy give rise to the other infinitives, leg-er-e^ cap^r-e, 
etc. The forms dd^re, sta-rCj esse, fer-re, velAe^ are still more 
primitive, and are formed by the addition to the root of a simple 
-S-, the reduced form of the same suffix of which -os- and -e«- 
represent respectively the deflected and the normal grade.^ The 
divergence into active and passive meaning which has taken 
place between the endings -^ and -f must be regarded as a 
later development, as is shown by many synonymous uses and 
by the active meaning of the infinitives of deponent verbs. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis still leaves partially unexplained 
the type veh-l^ leg-l in the infinitive passive (we should have 
expected ^veh-er-l) and the very common archaic type vehter^ 
loquier, uHer (Ep. Scip.), spargier (Hor.), which it is difficult 
to connect with spargl, etc.^ 

(126) XXn. stems with suffixes -ios- and -yos-: Greek 
and Latin comparatives. — The suffix appears in Greek under 
a nasalized form -tor-, nom. -iW, which it also assumes in certain 
cases in Sanskrit, e.g. nom. mdh-lydn (greater) ; in Latin, it 
always has the form -ios- rhotacized with analogical lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, meh-iOr-em. This suffix is very common under 
one or other of these forms: Gk. fi€t^(ov (Ion. /*€fa)i/)=*/*€y- 
yoiv, KpiUTCiav (lon. Kpi<ra'u)v) = *KpiT-ytav (normal root of icpar-v-?, 
strong), Paxra-tav (Epicharmus) = *pd$-y<avy tfa<ro-ov (quicker) = 
*6dx'yov, hut also ^a^-tW, (o#c-tW, etc.;^ Lat. Ooiovj ma{hyjorj 
p^-jor^ prop-ior, etc. ; in minor (cf. Gk. /aciW) the formation 
is obscure. 

This suffix appears again under the reduced form -is- in the 
base of secondary formations, Greek superlatives in -t<r-T<H, 
Latin in -is-sumo-j and others which will be seen later on. 

(127) XXIII. Stems with suffice -ko-, very rare in primary 
derivation : Gk. Brficq (box), which might also be divided tfi/f-i/; * 
Lat. lo-cu-s = *stlo-co-^ root unknown, pavrcl (few), cf. Gk. 
irav-poi, sic-€itrS=*sit-k6-s, cf. sit-i-s. 

^ I have developed this point farther, and endeavoured to prove it in my 
E»q. Morph, V {let lufinitift latin-*), where I connect std-r-e with trnf-a-ai. 

^ See an attempt at explanation, JUim, Soc. Ling. vi. p. 62, and E^q. 
Aforph. V. 

8 Cf. supra 39 C «. 

^ CL tupra 41 in fine and 99. 
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XXTV. Stems vdth suffix f{t):^ a few neuters, Gk. ijir-ap 
(liver), Ls^t. jec-rur^Sk. ydk-rt, — These curious forms have 
% special declension- (gen. ^ir-ar-os); and yet Greek has several, 
which, either through analogy, or as belonging to a different 
system of derivation, keep the p in all the cases, OiiMip (palm 
of the hand), tap=*?ia--ap (spring). Sometimes the nominative 
shows a final -o>p, which is still unexplained : vS-cup (g^^- v^t-os;\ 
a-K-tap (excrement), and the doublets riKfiap riKfjuap (sign). Latin 
still has fewrur ; but it is doubtful whether its other nomina- 
tives in 'Ur or -or (neuters) should be referred to this class or 
to class XXI. 2. 

XXV. Stems with suffixes -ak- (-ag-) ^ and ak- : rare. — In 
Greek, ap7r-ay- (nom. a/wr-af, robber), Kop-aK- (crow), pv-aK- 
(stream), B^p-aK- (breastplate), etc. ; in Latin, rap^o (nom. 
rapdx)j vor-OC'j scd-dc-y ed-dc-^ fer-ac-^ etc. 

XXVI. Stems with suffix -id- (-idh- ?).— The latter form 
appears only in Greek, where it is very rare and obscure : opvlB- 
^bird, nom. opvls). The former is rather common in Greek, 
where it is especially used to form feminines, which are nearly 
all oxy tone : cA-tttiSt (hope. of. c\Tr-o-/xat, €oA,7ra = *F€-FoA,7r-a), icA.i;-tS- 
(Att. ic\€t9, key)=s:*#cA.df-rt&r, cf. cldv^i'S^ KvrjprL^€^ (grcavos, suffix 
rlS*), €p-L^ (strife) ; tl^e few masculines are paroxytone : vaU 
= 7ra-t8-=*7raf-i&- (child), <riV-i&- (robber). Latin scarcely has 
any instances except the masc. tap-id- and the two feminines 
casS'ld- (helmet) and cusp-idr (point) of unknown etymology. 

XXVII. Stems with suffix -ud- (-udh-): Gk. x^"-/^'^^ 
(mantle), Kop^vO- (helmet); Lat. peCfUd- (beast belonging to a 
flock, cf . pec-US -or-is) : unimportant. 

XXVIII. Stems with suffixes -et-, -et- : very rare and some- 
what obscure: Gk. ttcV-i/t- (nom. ttci/i;?, poor), irXav-rir- (nom. 
TrXany?, wandering) ; Lat. ter-Bt- (nom. t^r^s^ round), qui-et- 
j^rest), etc. 

} SaQskrit shows the final t, which has been regularly lost in Greek and 
Jjatiu, supra 65. 
? See infra 215. 
* Cf. »upra 62 ^ 
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§ 2. Hellenic Formations. 

(128) I. Stems with suffix -foT' {-f 6a-') : perfect participles. — 
This formation is Indo-European, but it has been lost in Latin 
and greatly corrupted in Greek, so that the primitive form of 
the suffix, ^-wdS', can no longer be recognised except in the 
nom. neut. in -os=*-fo9,and in the feminine, where it is reduced 
to *'US' before the secondary suffix -f-, e.g. €t8i;ta=*f€t8-vo'-ta, cf. 
Sk. vid-'M'l, Everywhere else the suffix lost its F from the first, 
no doubt on the analogy of the forms in which the f was dropped 
as being intervocalic ; thus ♦rc-^n/'fo)? naturally became r^Ovrjui^ ; 
but *€tic-fw9 (likely) ought to have given •cithto)?,^ whereas we 
have €tic-(09, based on a supposed suffix -(05. Moreover, in the 
oblique cases the syllable •'Foa-- changed its o- for a t of ob- 
scure origin, due perhaps to the analogy of the participles in -vr-, 
€t8-oT-os, €tico-oT-o9, Tc-^ny-oT-os (Ion. with metathesis re-Ovi-Syr-oi), 
etc., on the model of tS-o-vr-os, et<5. 

(129) II. Sterna with suffix ^ar- (-ao--). It is impossible not 
to connect with the preceding type the neuters in -as, Kcp-cts 
(horn), yify-oM (reward), yrifMv: (old age), etc. For, on the one 
hand, the oblique cases have a t instead of o-, gen. Kc/j-ar-os ; on 
the other hand, they still show the presence of o- in the con- 
tracted form K€pQ}^ = K€pao^, which cannot go back to Kiparo^, 
since intervocalic r is not liable to be dropped, and must con- 
sequently go back to ♦iccp-atr-ros. This being the case, and as 
there are no materials for comparison outside Greek, the real 
form of the suffix cannot be determined. What seems more 
clear is an undoubted connexion of the stems in 'Cts with those 
in -OS (-60-). Both are neuters, and throw the accent back as far 
as possible ; ^ moreover the forms iccpca (horns), rcipca (wonders) ^ 
exist side by side with Kcpara, rcpara, and certain words even, 
like Ppirw: (miraculous statue), ovSa? (ground), are declined only 
like Tiixo^y e,g, gen. fipirto^, loc. ouSct, etc.* 

(130) m. Stems with suffix -Fcv- (?) : Greek infinitives. — 
We have seen ^ the -53olic infinitives in -fiev-cu and -fiev. It is 

1 Cf. mpra 40 C /3. 2 Cf. supra 124, 2. 

» Or •* stars," II. xviii. 485. 

* Cf. neut.pl. y^pea (rewards), etc., always in Herodotus. 

* Supra 116, 6. 
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quite plain that an Ionic- Attic infinitive like Uvai (to go) cannot 
go back to Ifieyaiy the loss of an intervocalic fi being unpre- 
cedented. But we are at liberty to suppose before the suffix 
the existence of a consonant the loss of which was inevitable, 
e.g. F, and to restore •i-f ei^-ot. This restoration is supported 
also by one or two Sanskrit infinitives in -vanS and by the 
infinitive So-F^v-au (to give, contracted in lon.-Att. to 8ouvat), 
which is believed to occur on a Cyprian inscription. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into consideration the fact that the 
infinitives of thematic forms, Xcwrciv, Axttciv, may likewise go 
back to •XctVc-fcv, ♦Xwr-c-fci',^ we see that the two hypothetical 
terminations -fcv-oi and fcv bear exactly the same relation to one 
another as -ficv-ai and -/acv, the one representing the dative, the 
other the locative of a stem in -fcv-. 

The suffix -fcv-ai was not kept unchanged ; the f having dis- 
appeared and the c having been contracted with the final vowel 
of the root, the Greeks no longer saw in Sovvai, or^vat, any 
termination except -vat, which they took for the sign of the 
infinitive ; * hence it was introduced by analogy into ci-vat, 
Tt-^€-vat, 8t-8o-v<u, etc. 

IV. Stems with suffix -o-^,' used only in the dative, -o-^a-, 
as passive infinitives : Oi-xrOaij 8t-8o-<rtfai, etc. 

(131) V. Stems with suffix -<o-. — Most of these are oxy- 
tone and feminine, ttci^ (persuasion), -^X'^ (sound), ArjT-to 
(Latona) ; masc. and paroxytone, ^p-oi-?. The ace. Tjp-ui-a, 
Aiyr-o-a, in which the final m is treated as a vowel, undoubtedly 
shows the presence of a lost consonant between the and m ; 
if we may judge from the other form of the accusative, Ion. 
ArjTovvy this consonant may have been F, but it may also have 
been y, as is indicated by the voc. Aiyrot and the evidence of the 
grammarians, who recommend in the nom. the spelling AtttuJ. 
Hence two distinct suffixes, -^F- and -oy-, have been confused in 
this formation. 

VI. Stems with suffix -lyv-, changed phonetically to -cv- in 

* Secondary formations farther discussed infra 167. 

2 Just like the ending -se in Latin, ttvpra 125 and 161. 

3 The primitive suffix mav have been -dhi' if we may judge from the 
Sanskrit infinitives in -dhy-di^ cf. infra 296. 
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the nominative.^ — This formation, which is perhaps secondary, 
seems, as far as is known at present, to be peculiar to Greek, 
where however it has become very common and has all the 
appearance of being primary : e,g, ypa^-cv-s (writer, gen. 
ypaffnjoi = *ypa^-^f-os, Ion. ypa<^€09, Att. ypa^cws), itttt^cv-s (horse- 
man), hpofjL-€v% (runner), vo/i-cv-s (shepherd), etc. 

(132) VII. Stems with suffix -Tor : names of agent, masculine 
in spite of the feminine vowel of the suffix.^ — This is some- 
what rare as a primary formation : Kpt-n}-? (judge), Scc-iro-TTy-s 
= *8€/xo--7ro-TT7-s (master of the house, of. Sk. ddm-pa-ii-s with a 
different suffix), 8pa-a--ny-s (doer), ycvc-riy-? (father), Trav-oir-ny-s 
(all-seeing), cv-cic-n/-? (of good habit), 'Apy€t-<^v-7T7-5 (murderer 
of Argus, epithet of Hermes). There is no corresponding form 
in Latin, for nauta is a borrowed word, and ndvita is modelled 
on ndvis in imitation of nauta, 

(133) Vin. Stems with suffix -rio-: verbal nouns denoting 
obligation, So-tco-s (which ought to be given), 8pa-(r-T€o-9, piy- 
T€o-5, etc. — This formation is modelled entirely on that of the 
verbals in -to-.^ 

(134) IX. Stems with suffix -raro- (very rarely primary): 
superlatives, e.g. <^tX-TaTo-s (dearest), vcr-raro-^ (last), ^SeA-raro-s 
(best), ^ep-TttTo-^, cf. the comparatives ^tX-rcpo-s, etc.* 

(135) X. Stems with suffix -loro- : the ordinary primary 
superlatives. — Every comparative in -twv ^ has a corresponding 
superlative in -tc-ro-, where the element -t<r- is merely the same 
comparative suffix reduced before the secondary suffix -to-. 

(136) XI. Stems with suffix -aS-, very common, forming 
either adjectives or feminine substantives : <^p-a&- (nom. <^p- 
(£5, bearing), \oy-a8- (chosen), o-wop-aS- (scattered) ; — 8v-a&- (the 
number two), 8€ic-aS-(ten), Xa/iir-aS- (torch), *EXA.-aS- (Greece), etc. 
The Latin lampds is a borrowed word. 

' Cf. «wiwa 76, 1 A. 

* To explain this irregularity, it is supposed that these nouns were ori- 
ginally feminine: ihxxA *va(mii^ fern., would originally have meant *'8ea* 
manship," ^irrTorii^ ** cavalry,** afterwards changing their meaning. Cf. 
Fr. vn trompette [a trumpet, then a trumpeter] , tin garde-frangai»e, and 
Lat. ill v^ fa (youth). ^ Snjpralll, 

' * Supra 121, 5. The form TpioTOi cannot go hack to *Tp>raro-s ; it con- 
tarns, like f<rx,-o,To-Sf a special suffix -aro-. 

♦ Cf . supra 126. 
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XII. Stems with suffix -tr-, very rare: x^p--''- (nom. x^P^^? 
favour), fi€Xri,T' (nom. /acAi, honey). 

Xin. Stems with svffix -cor-, very rare: Ip-wr- (nom. ^o>9, 
love), ycA-wr- (laughter). 

XIV. Stems with suffixes -cp* -o/^-, very rare. — The first 
type is masculine : a-iyp (gen. a-kfyos^) and aiO-rjp.^ The second 
is neuter, a-op (sword, root unknown), with a suffix which is 
usually lengthened, as in Vi^j) (wish), €K'U}p (prey), TrcX-wp 
(monster). 

§ 3. Latin Formations. 

(137) I. Stems with suffix -ndo- : gerundives and passive 
participles denoting obligation.-^This formation is rarely pri- 
mary, da-ndurSj starnd/a-m^ forndQ^ evrndu-m (corrupted like 
eu-nt-em),^ and seems to be indirectly connected with the 
suffix -/x€v-at of the Greek infinitive and -ft€vo- of the middle par- 
ticiple, e.g. fandl = *<l>aTfi€v-rai and dandus = So-/x€vo-s.* 

(138) II. Stems with suffix -bill- (very rarely primary) : 
adjectives of quality, e.g. storbiWs^ in-ef-fd-bili-s, perhaps 
flS-bili-Sj scl-bili-^s (post-rclass.). We cannot fail to recognise its 
connexion with the nominal suffix •rhulo-=*-blo-. 

(139) in. Stems with suffixes -tumo-, -sumo-, and 
-issumo- : Latin superlatives.-^Some supei*latives are formed 
by means of the simple suffix -wo-: sum-mu-s (highest) = 
*su2MnO'S, prl-murS, But the usual suffix is -tumo- (Sk. 
-tamor), which in clg-ssical prose is written -timvr and seems to 
have given rise to its doublet -rsumo- (-simur),* e.g. op-iimu-s^ 
in-timu-Sj m/zg-simu-s^ The suffix -simvr- again is added to 

^ iivfip ifl not one of these ; in this word vkp- appears to be the root, and 
d a protliesis. 

« Cf. supra 123. 

3 The original meaning of the fatnre participle of obligation is that of a 
simple passive participle. Gf. L. Havet {M€ni. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 231), V. 
Henry {Esq, Morph. Vj, and supra 115, 6. 

* This chan<2[e is not very clear from a phonetic point of view. 

• The superlative injimis, like the corresponding comparative inferus, 
belongs to a somewhat different mode of formation: cf. Sk. a-dhauid-s 
d-dh'ira-s (Goth, un-dir [Eng. iin.d'rJ) = I.-E. *n-dherj-s, Cf. F. de Saus- 
sure, Melanges lieniery p. 335. 
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the saffix -tV of the comparative, and gives rise to the com- 
pound suffix -issimU'j the usual sign of the Latin superlative, 
whether primary or secondary, e.g. parisuma ( = par-is-suma), 
which is found in one of the epitaphs of the Scipios* 



CHAPTER n. 

SECONDABY DERIVATION. 

(140) Most of the primary suffixes are also secondary, and 
these will not be repeated in this new enumeration except in 
so far as they have very important formations depending on 
them. Much less can the suffixes which are purely secondary 
find a place in a short sketch like the present; only the 
commonest can here be dealt with, and for the rest the student 
must be referred to the special treatises on Greek or Latin 
derivation. 

Section I. 

VERBAL STEMS. 

§ 1. Common Formations. 

I. Suffix -nu-, -nu-. — This suffix has spread only in Greek, 
where it appears secondarily under the form -wv-, -wv, e.g. 
Kp€/jLarvvv'fii (to hang), Kop^-wv-fu (to satiate), perhaps on the 
analogy of the regular doubling in a-fiivyvfu, ivvv/jn.^ But 
some of these formations seem primary, e.g. a-K€8arvvv-fXL (to 
scatter), TrcTot-wv-ftt (to spread), etc., compared with o-klS-vtj-ijlij 
7rLT'vr)-fiL (same meanings). 

(141) n. Suffix -yo-. — The derivative suffix -yo-, by far the 
most important of the secondary suffixes of the present tense, is 
added in Greek and Latin to all kinds of nominal stems, which 
it is convenient to distinguish and classify as follows : 

1. Stems ending in e{o\ d. — Types: <^tA.-€-a> = *<^tX-€-ya) from 
<^tX-€- (<^t\-o-?),^(Jt?-e-5 from fldv-o-s (yellow); ^uy-o-a> (to yoke) 

* Thus Kpefiavvufu: Kpefiiau {ixii. oi Kp€fi.i'j3) = <r^ifvjfu (for ^a^ia-vvpn) : 
(T^effdJ (for *<rp€<r<r(i)), 

142 
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from Ivy-i^;'^ n-fidrm (to honour) from n-fii}, formO=*for-nia'yfi, 
fugO=*fug^-yO, operor=*op€r-d-y(Hr from opera (fem., work), 
etc. When once the verbal endings -eO, -oo>, -aO had been thus 
developed, it was inevitable that they should be confused in the 
process of derivation. This is very common : thus, in Greek, 
^om/ gives ifHM^iw instead of ^vajm^ Icpos on the contrary gives 
tcpaa>, and y€<f>vf>a (bridge) yc^vpow; in Latin we have Icutdrl 
from Uzetus^ foedCLre tromfoeduSj captdre from captus, and this 
termination -tdrCj being extended, forms the numerous class of 
verbs called frequentatives, ten-tdre (cf. ten-^re\ fac-tdre (cf. 
fac-ere), versdre (cf. versus and veriere), etc. 

By a new extension, these terminations are added entire to 
primary stems not ending in e or a, and so without any inter- 
mediate stage axf>pov€u} is formed from a^p<ov, irvpoia from irvp^ 
arcBre from arcrs^ necdre from nec-Sj equitare from equri-t-^ 
etc.' This termination -itO in its turn has also been introduced 
elsewhere, and produces vol-ito^ frequentative of volO^ and 
then, combined with the type in -to which we have just seen, 
the not uncommon frequentative termination -titOy as in ISc-titO, 
fac-4ito, etc. 

The result of all this is, that very often, especially in Latin, 
the base of derivation in these verbs is entirely wanting, either 
because it has been lost through disuse, or because it never had 
any existence at all, the verb having been created by a mere 
analogical association. Thus we can find no substantive form- 
ing the base of the verbs amdre, monSrej nocSre, and many 
others ; and the same remark may also be made in regard to 
all the classes of secondary' derivation. 

Before the suffix -yo- the ending of the primary stem seems 
to be always short, at any rate in Greek ; but this regularity 
is not original, and forms like Hom. d8iKi}o/i,€v (we injure) from 

I As a general rule the verbs in -^w have an active, those in -<Jw a 
causative sense, e.g. To\€fii<a (to make war), TroXe/xdia (to cause war) Latin 
has no verbs in o<7, except perhaps *aegr-od (to make sick), of which 
aegr-u-tu-* may be the passive participle. 

« Which exists in Pindar, if it is not a hyper-Dorism. 

» In La* in especially this process has been carried to very great lengths, 
and the Romance languages have followed in the same track, with a maiked 
preference for verbs of the 1st conjugation. No one in French would dream 
of creating a verb *talicylir or *Ul€ph(moir. 
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dSiiccci), ffiOLTyrrfv (they went) from <f>oiTati}^ and even Att. Trcti^c 
= *7r€tv-a-€-T€ (ye are hungry) from Trctvoo),^ XPW^^"^ (Ion. xpaaOaLj 
to use) from xpaofuxi, etc., show a variation between the long and 
short vowel, which must have been regulated by fixed laws.^ 
Here also analogy has been at work ; in the present it has 
generalized the short vowel, but in the other tenses and before 
secondary nominal suffixes, ^tX-iJ-co), 7r€-^tX-i;-#ca, w€-^tX-i;-/xai, 
^t\-i;-T09, ^tX-o/-/jta, ^tA-iy-^i-5, ffxX-rfrrj-^j etc., the long vowel 
appears almost always, either because the analogy of the re- 
lation between XiJo) and kwrw * introduced it into the future and 
aorist, whence it w6uld easily spread to other forms, or because 
a very old contraction is concealed in ^tXiy<r(o=*^t\-€-y€-o-o), or 
lastly, and qtdte simply, because the long vowel, which was 
regular in certain forms of the conjugation, was gradually 
extended to other similar cases, and through them to the deri- 
vative nominal formations. 

2. Stems ending in i and u, — Types : kovmo = *Kov~T-yta (to 
cover with dust) from icov^i-s (dust), ffniO = *fl-nl'yO from 
fl-nis] <^I-Tv-(o (to beget) from ^^i-rv-j (father), 8ta-tvr0=*sta' 
tUryO, etc. Neither of the two types is contracted in Greek. 
The first is contracted in Latin, where it forms the 4th con- 
jugation, which has been greatly extended, either through ana- 
logical creations like fulctre from, fulcrum, or more especially 
by attracting tO itself Verbs in -io of the 3rd conjugation, such 
as ven-iO=fiaivio and saW5*»aX-Xo-/Aai.* To this class belong 
indirectly the Greek desideratives in -<r€ta)=*-<r€t-yo- {oxlrtiu}, I 
wish to see), the Origin of which is obscure ; ^ to the second, 
derivatives like iTnr-cr-w from iTnr-cv?, vo/x-cv-cd from vo/x-ci;-?, 
whence the termination -cv-co spread to the analogical 6rjp-€v-(a 
(to hunt), 7rat8-6v-a) (to educate), etc. 

* Cf. Horn. rreivdovTe (II. xvi. 758). 

^ In Latin it is impossible to recognise the quantity of this vowel, since 
it is always contracted with that of the secondary suffix, supra 73. 
» Cf. supra 96-97. 

* This contamination makes great progress during the historic period of 
Latin; thus par id develops, by the side of paieie, an infinitive parire, and 
the Romance infinitive corresponding to iruyrl presupposes *w/orm, etc. 

5 Wackemagel has conjectured in the case of the Homeric dyl/eiom-es the 
combination 6\I/€X Idm-es (going to the sight, going to see), wrongly supposed 
to contain a suffix -a-eliOt which was afterwards extended by analogy. 
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3. Stems ending in a nasal, — From fiOi-av (black), Troi-fiiv- 
(shepherd) there arose very naturally /x€Xatva)=*fi€X-av-ya', 
iroifiaLv<j} = *iroL-fi7ii^-y<Oj etc. ; whence the termination -tuvto^ which 
spread to AevxacVo) (to whiten), yXvKoxvia (to sweeten), and served 
as a model for the termination "vyta^ which was similarly farmed 
from v-stems, 6ap<rvs (bold), OafHrvvm (to make bold), and then 
similarly extended, KaKvvia (to injure), /xeyoXwo) (to magnify). 

4. Stems ending in a liquid, — From riKfiap regularly comes 
T€K/JLaLpofiaL = *T€K-fJLdp'yo' ] but f rom €\$^p6-^^ KaOapo^^j ayycXo-s 

the proper derivatives would seem to be *ixO'pt-'(Oj *KaOap^o-<t>j 
♦dyycX-e-o). The Greek language neglects to some extent the 
vowel of the primary suffix, and, adding the secondary suffix 
4irectly to the consonant, derives ixOaipta from *€\0^-yta, KaOalpta^ 
dyycAXo), etc. Besides the formative suffix -atpo) thus obtained,- 
there are also others less important, -ctpo), -vpco, of similar origin. 
In this class Latin has the desideratives, par-tur-io (to be in 
travail), esuriO = *M'tur-40 (to be hungry), etc., which have 
passed into the 4th conjugation, though we do not know the 
precise nature of this element -tHr-j to which the verbal suffix is 
added, nor whether it has any connexion with the suffix -tUra- 
of future participles, in which the tl does not seem to be original.^ 

5. Stems ending in a voiceless explosive, — Greek types : 

<l>vXa<ra'0} = *^vA-dic-2/a), at^do'cro) = *at-/xdT-ya), dvoto'co) = *f av-dicr-yo), 
etc., then also ^ap/xd<r<ra> (to physic) frOm <l>dpfiaKov^ wp^a'cta (to 
have fever) from irvprros, xoXcTrra) (to make angry) frOm xo^^Trd?. 
It is very likely that the neuter verbs in -aKro-o) have this origin, 
e,g, Tv<^\a)TTa) (to be blind) from tv^^Aco-to-s (blinded), verbal 
of the causative rv^^Xoo). Latin has a class of verbs closely 
resembling the latter both in meaning and formation, namely, 
those in -ut-io, caecUtiO (to see dimly), baVnttiO (to stutter), 
which have passed into the 4th conjugation. 

6. Stems ending in a voiced explosive, — Greek types: dpird^co 
= *dpTr-d'y^yw, fiaarC^ta (tO whip) = *fuioT-ty-yft), €A.7rtlfa)=f€A?r- 
CB-ya}j wefMrd^ia (to count by fives) =*7r€/x7r-d8-ya), etc. The 
frequency of the nominal stems in -dS- and -C^^ caused an 

1 Cf. svpra 121, 6. We must probably restore *par-tr-i/o-, -tr- being the 
reduced form of the suffix of nouns denoting agent, ibid,'2 and 3. 

2 Ct. supra 127 and 136. 
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extensive development, at first parallel with these stems, hut 
afterwards quite apart from them, of the verhs in -o^cd and -tjw, 
so that these two terminations spread in all directions, until 
the Greek lexicon was filled with them: ovofia^ta (to name), 
vca£a> (to be young), rcpo^o) (to work miracles), Paa-iXi^ta (to 
reign), 6vetStito> (to utter reproaches), koyCCofiai (to reason), etc.^ 
These verbs in their turn have nominal derivatives in -a<r-fto-9, 
-eur-/ia, -ac-riys, -a<r-Ti-#c(>-s, -lo^-fios, -ic-fta, etc., which are Still 
created by borrowing and aiialogy in our own day, e.g. art-ist, 
Joumalrismj and so on indefinitely. Latin also borrowed from 
Greek at all periods a certain number of verbs of this class, 
which passed into the 1st conjugation, e,g. Old Lat. cOmissdrlj 
cf. icfti/io^ctv (to revel), post-class. thS8aurizdr€=6rfa'avpi^€Lv, etc. 

(142) in. Suffix -sko-. — This secondary suffix is not very 
common, Gk. rj^-^-crK-fa (to be young), fi^O-v-a-Kta (to intoxicate), 
Lat. lr-d'8co-r, except however in two classes of formations 
which are different in each language. In Greek, the addition of 
the suffix -a-Ko- to a thematic form, especially in the present or 
aorist, produces the forms called iteratives, <^fvy-€-<rK€ (he fled), 
KaXfc-€-<rK€ (he called), ^v-y^c-o-Ke (fled), tS-c-cricc (he saw), which 
are extremely common in Homer ^ and Herodotus. These forms 
show the curious peculiarities of never being used in the pre- 
sent and not taking the augment, even in the prose of Hero- 
dotus, who never neglects it. In Latin, intransitive verbs in 
-eO often have side by side with them verbs in -^«c5, which 
are almost synonymous with them, but have an inchoative 
shade of meaning, e.g. alb-e-0 (to be white), cUb-^-scO (to begin 
to be white), ad-olS'SCd (to grow up, cf. ad-ut-tu-s), in-nO-t€- 
8cO (to begin to be known), etc. 

IV. Suffix -dho- (?). — Greek shows in certain forms, chiefly 
poetic, a similar addition of the suffix -Oo- : Hom. ^Xcy-e-^ct (he 
bums, cf. ^Aey^o)), riy€p-€'Oo-vTo (they assembled, cf. ayctpw). 

(143) V. Suffix -o-(-e-) secondary : subjunctives. — We have 
seen that the non-thematic forms are changed to subjunctives 

* The similarity of the futures, e.g, <pv\d^ and (raXxf^w, gave rise to the 
dialectical doublet <raXTi<r<ruj, and even tpp&ffffia by the side uf <f>pd^(t>, 

• So also fivriaa(rK€To (II. xi. 666) ffrpeyJ/aaKor (11. xviii. 646), ffircla-aaKC (Od. 
yii«. 89) by addition to the sigmatio aonst. 
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by the addition of the thematic vowel.^ Hence if a present 
*bMr-mi (I bear) regularly becomes in the subjunctive ^hMr-o- 
or *hhir'-€'^ it is quite natural that a thematic present ^hMr-o^ 
or ^bMr-^' should in its turn become in the subjunctive *bMr-0' 
= *bMr'<xh or *bhdr'&-=*bhdr-e'e-» In short, the subjunctive 
with a long vowel in the thematic tenses exactly corresponds 
to the subjunctive with a short vowel in the non-thematic 
forms. Hence the law which simply lengthens in the sub- 
junctive the short vowel of the indicative, ^€p-o-/x€v ^ep-o>-/Acv, 
ff>ip-t-T€ <l>€p-'Tf^€, €-XMr-o-/ji€V \LTr-(ii-fi€v, i'Xiir-€'T€ Xlir-rf^e^ and so 
everywhere. 

If we pass to Latin, it seems difficult to overlook the close 
connexion between Xey^iy-rc and leg-S-tis (future of the 3rd and 
4th conjugations). On the other hand, leg-S-s and leg-€-4 = 
*leg'S't with long vowel exactly correspond to the short forms 
of the present indicative, *leg-S'8j *leg'i'tj which have become 
leg-i'Sj leg-i't The Ist and 3rd pers. pi. legS-mus (for *leg-(yinu8) 
and leg-e-nt (for *leg-0-nt) must have taken the vowel ^ through 
the analogy of the other forms. There remains the 1st sing. 
leg-a-m, which was borrowed from the subjunctive in -^.* The 
connexion of meaning is no difficulty ; the subjunctive, de- 
noting essentially a prayer or an eventuality, is well suited to 
express the future meaning, and there are examples of a similar 
process in various languages. 

Thus the future of the 3rd and 4th conjugation is identical 
with the secondary subjunctive of Greek.* Perhaps the same 
should be said of the subjunctive of the 1st conjugation, amem ; 
thus ametis would go back to *ama'S'ti8, c£ rlfid-rf-Tey amSs, 
amet to *ama'€'8, *ama-B't^ the 5 having then contaminated 
the other three persons. This is extremely probable, 

(144) VI. Suffix -ye-(-T-) : secondary optatives. — In this 
way are formed the optatives of non-thematic tenses, especially 
the present in -vd-, 8v-va-/jiai Bv-va-i-firfv, and the two passive 

» Cf. supra 86 and 89, VII. 

« Cf. supra 104. 

^ This explanation is far from being oniversally admitted; some, dis- 
daining phonetic laws, would see an optative in leges =\€y<Hs\ others connect 
eap-ie-8 with So-irf-i, not seeing that the i of capiis comes from the present 
capid. We cannot stop to discuss this point. 
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aoristS) c-iw-i^v rvTr-e-iiy-v, i-Xv-Oriv Xv^e-Cif-v, which were natu- 
rally influenced by the analogy of €$riy OeCr/v. A much later 
analogy substituted this formation for the following one in the 
present optatives of contracted verbs : ^iXootv, rc/Aa!i;v, by the 
side of ^iXoi/u, rt/Lupfii ; and even in some optatives of thematic 
aorists, o-x-o-ny-v, dyayo-irj-v,^ etc. Some see the same suffix 
in the Latin subjunctive 5f the 1st conjugation, e.g. am€s = 
*amd'ye'8. Apart from this Very doubtful case, it no longer 
exists in Latin except In the reduced form -f-, which was intro- 
duced from the plural into the singular, e.g. faxim ^fac-s-i-^m^ 
vld-er-l'S for *vld-er'ie'8=Gk, ♦fciS-ccr-iV? (^tSci'v?, opt. of perf. 
olSa), through the analogy of thfe tegular vld-ej^l-mits]^ it 
forms in Latin the tdnse called perfect subjunctive, which is 
strictly a perfect optative^ 

The form of the future-pei*fect, vid-er^, very greatly resem- 
bles the last form. It differs from it however, not only in 
the 1st pers. sing., but also, at any rate originally, throughout, 
in the quantity of its vowel i, which is always short ; hence 
it ought to be included in the preceding class. Thus we should 
have vld'er'0=€iS-€'<a (I may know), vld-'er^i8 — *vldrer~i8j and 
the Latin future^-^erfect w6uld be the regular perfect subjuno- 
tive (with short v6wel), as vld-er-i-m certainly represents the 
perfect optative; 

VII. Suffix -i- : optative of the thematic tenses. — Instead 
of the alternation between -nj- and -Z- which we have just seen, 
Greek, which in this point agrees with Sanskrit, regularly 
shows in the optative of the thematic tenses only a simple -> 
between the thematic vowel and the termination, e.g. A.€tVo-t-/xc, 
XCir-o-L-ixi, ActTT-o-o-i-zxt, etc. This formation has entirely disap- 
peared in Latin, unless we are willing to admit that legS-s 
= X€y-o-c9, or antes = *avial8 =^ *ama-o-i'8j which is quite im- 
probable.^ 

* Thus crxolr/p : axoTfiev » Bolrju : doifiev, Cf . s^ipra 95. 

* These quantities are archaic; in the classical period we have vlderls^ 
vlderimus in the perf. subj. as in the fut.-perf. Cf. Neue, ii. p. 610. But 
•we still find, for example, dederltis, Ov. Metam. vi. 367. 

" It will be seen that there is a troublesome uncertainty in the Latin 
correspondences in classes V, VI and VII ; but this uncertainty is confined 
within narrow limits. 
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(145) Vni. Suffix -S-. — In Greek the secondary formation 
of the aorists in -<r- (€.^. c-t^tX-iy-cr-a, c-^uA-aK-cr-a, etc.) is ex- 
tended to all the derived verbs with no other corruptions than 
those which will be mentioned in regard to the future. Latin 
has lost it, and forms the perfects of its secondary verbs in 
'U% and 'Vl. 

(146) IX. Suffix -so-. — Latin has perhaps preserved amid 
many corruptions a few traces of the future suffix -so- in the 
rare and obscure formations used as presents, of which in- 
stances are to be found in cap-es-sO (to try to take), laCzes-sO (to 
try to attack), cf. cap-iO, lac-.iO, In Greek, this sufijx, which 
is used to form the future of all derivative verbs, requires the 
following observations :-^ 

1. Verbs of which tl^e base is a stem ending in a yoiceless 
guttural or dental both have the same form in the present 
originally ending in -yw, e.g. <f>v\aLa-a-(a and alfioi<r<r<o ; but in the 
case of the former verbs the guttural reappears in the future, 
<^uAafa). In imitation of this was created the future ai/jtafw, 

the true form of which would be *at/i,a(ra) =■ ^alfida-a-Q) == *atT/x.aT-(ra) ; 

in other words, all verbs which have their present in -cro-o) form 
their future in -fw without distinction. 

2. The same assimilation took place, but only in Doric, 
between all verbs which had their present in -Jcd ( = -y-y<u or 
-S-i/o)). Thus the future of vo-Tcpt^*** (to be late) is regularly in 
ordmary Greek v(rr6pto'a)=*uo'T€/5-tS-o'a), but in Doric voTcptfo),^ 
in imitation of /jtaortfw, the regular future of fiacTL^w, etc. This 
corruption even extends to primary formations, e.g. Dor. KaBi^as 
(having sat). 

3. Secondary verbs with a nasal or liquid form their futures 
just like primary verbs of the same type,^ e.g. ixOaCpo) cx^o/xo, 

ayycXAo) dyycAw, 7roi/AatVa> troifAavw. 

4. The Ionic-Attic formations in -cw, -j) and the Doric forma- 
tions in -o-co), -orto), -0-0)3 belong to the system of secondary 
derivation as much as, or even more than, to that of the 
primary stems. 

* Similarly Horn. rroXefd^ofjier (II. ii. 328), roKefii^ofier fH. xxiv. 667), 
Krepet^ia (Od. ii. 222). Tbe Homeric and classical Ij^jraaev (Od. xv. 250) is 
thA result of the converse analogy. 

* Suj^ra Ul, 3 and 4, and 97. « Supra 97. 
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§ 2. — Hellenic Formations, 

(146) I. Suffix -K-. — All secondary perfects have this sign^ 
before which the final vowel of the primary stem undergoes 
the same lengthening as before the -<r- of the aorist and future, 
^€-<^tX-i7-K-a, T€-Ti-/ii7-K-a, etc. The perfect middle simply adds 
the person-endings to the stem, which eventually became, 
similarly lengthened, ^€-^iX-i;-/iai, T€-Ti-/ii7-fiat. 

n. Suffix -o-o- of the future-perfect ; this form is rather rare, 
and presents no difficulty : irc-^iA-iJ-cro-^cti, T€-Tl-fnj-iro'fiai, 

III. Suffix -ccr- of the pluperfect: added directly to the 
perfect stem, whatever this may be : ^-Ac-Av-K-c-a (I had loosed), 
class. c-A.c-A.v-K-17 and c-Xc-Xv-ic-ci-v.^ 

IV. Suffix -Orf-, — Derivative verbs no longer possess the 
aorist passive in -1/- ; but the aorist passiye in -Orf- has been 
extended so far as to be the only form in classical Greek. The 
long vowel of c-i^iX-iy-o-a recurs in c-^iA-i^it-v, i-Ti-firf-^rj-v, etc. 

V. Suffix -Bria-Qr; — Similarly it is the future passive in -Ot^o-o-, 
not that in -ijo-o-, which has been adopted by secondary verbs : 
tfiik-rf-dT^a-o-fiaL. It will be noticed that these two formations 
are liable sporadically to the analogical insertion of the same 
-•a-' which has been already mentioned and explained in the case 
of the perfect, ^ e.g, iccAcimu (to command), ic€-iccA.€v-<r-ftai, c-kcXcv- 

§ 3. — Latin Formations, 

(147) I. Suffix -a- : forms the subjunctive present of all 
verbs of the 2iid, 3rd, and 4th conjugations without distinction : 
mon-e-a-mj cap-i-a-m^ ven-i-a-m, par-tur-i-a-m. 

n. Suffix -ba-: forms the imperfect of all verbs. — In the 
1st and 2nd conjugation we have quite regularly amd-ba-m^f 
monS-ba-m; for in the first place we have seen that the 
final vowel of amd-^ monS-j may very well have been long in 
certain positions ; * and even supposing it was not long here, 
it must necessarily have become so, at any rate in moneham=' 
*mone-^-bam. But in the 3rd conjugation we should expect 

1 Cf. supra 101 and infra 298. ' Supra 64 A note. 

3 Cf. gupra 141, 1. 
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*l€g-B'barm / for here the e is simply the thematic vowel of the 
verb, the same vowel which appears in Ieg'i'ti8=*leg'^-ti8= 
Acy-c-Tc; Hence it must have been lengthened through the 
analogy of monS-ba-m, and so also in the 4th conjugation, 
avdi'S-ba-m. The regular contracted form atidlbam = *avdi- 
S-ba-m exists as an archaism. 

III. Suffix -bo- : futures of the 1st and 2nd conjugation (the 
analogical futures of the 3rd and 4th, dlc-S-bOj audrl^O, were 
created, but not retained, in the classical language). — This 
formation can only be regarded as being essentially secondary. 
In a combination like drefaciO (to make dry), the word ^re- 
was originally quite distinct and is still kept so in the time 
of Lucretius, who writes $61 facit dre. Now, just as dre thus 
became joined to facid and fiOj it may have been joined also 
to the verb/t«- (to be), e.g. *dre fuO, a group in which medial 
/ would have phonetically become 6, drS-bd (I may be dry, 
shall be dry) ; then, through the analogy of drSre and drBbO^ 
monSbO from monSre, amdb(k from antd/fe-. If we addpt this 
attempt at explanation, without however concealing its defects, ^ 
it will be seen that it is equally applicable to drBbam = *dre 
fudm^ and consequently for the imperfects. 

(148) IV. Suffixes -V- and -u-of the perfect. — 1£ is by means 
of one or other of these suffixes that Latin forms its secondary 
perfects. The first appears chiefly in the 1st and 4th conjuga- 
tions, amd'Vl^ audrl-v-l^ whence analogy sometimes introduces 
it into verbs of the 3rd, pet-l-vl from pet-0 ; the second is the 
ordinary suffix of the 2nd conjugation, mon-u-l^ tim-Ur-i, and 
of certain derivative verbs of the 3rd, 8tatul=*8ta'ttl'ui(?). 
The syncope of the v in avdil, petit does not seem to be a 
phonetic phenomenon, but a mere analogical corruption,^ which 
however spread very widely and resulted in a still further 
syncope in the tenses derived from the perfect : avdil naturally 
gave rise to atcdieram / imitation of avdieram produced 
*amderam, amdram^ and the corruption extended to more 

I The most serious is the difference of quantity between drgfacio and 
Srebo, 

^ Thus audii: andltum " statu f: statutum, with shortening of the Towel 
before a following voweL 
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priimtiye forma, e,g. m^ctt^mGverat, vGrat=vOverat ; and 
similarly in the pluperfect subjunctive, avdiissem^ whence 
avdlsaem^ amOssem, nOssem, etc. 

(149) V. Suffix *-es-a- of the pluperfect indicative. — 
Whatever is to he thoaght of the form erat, it seems pretty- 
clear that it must have served as a model for fueratj that is to 
say, that ^he language, when once in possession of the ratio 
of 68-4 to er-a-tj derived thence, by a clumsy but easily con- 
ceivable proportion, the ratio of fwd-t to fu-er-Ort^ to express 
the past tense of the perfect. If^ however, we wished to 
establish a closer connej^ion between the Greek and Latin 
pluperfect, we sheuld call attention to the fact that the form 
furer-a-w,, for example, bears to c-A.€-A.ot7i^€-a=*c-X€-A.o«r-€<rm 
exactly the same relation as er-^hm to ^a (I wa8) = *^(r-w 
(without augment *€(r-w) ; in other words, that in both cas«s 
![jatin has the group dm corresponding to m, a correspondence 
phonetically impossible. Hence .we should reconcile every- 
thing by restoring *er-^m, *fU'€r-^m, etc., and supposing that 
^ became d under the influence of the imperfect terminations 
in -bd' (cf. erds and amdlids), T\\e choice remains open be- 
tween these two explanations. The only point that is certain 
is that this suffix rerdf of the pluperfect is added without dis- 
tinction to all the possible forma of primary, secondary, and 
tertiary perfects of all conjugations. 

(150) VI, Suffix 'SCt in the imperfect and pluperfect sub- 
junctive. — From the form *€8rSC:im on the one hand, and 
the infinitive forms fl^er-e and es-^e ^ on the other, there was 
easily obtained the fourth proportional, *flrer-^m^ aud thence 
legerem, caperem, in short the exact parallel between the in- 
^itive and the imperfect subjunctive, which was naturally 
lengthened in the other conjugations, amdre amdrem, monere 
monSrem, audlre audlrem. In the case of the pluperfect, it 
seems that the element -sse-. of essem^ being regarded as a 
suffix, was added by analogy to the form /w=z%, which was 
itself wrongly taken to be the perfect stem ; hence fu-i-sse-m ^ 

} Spe swfira }06 and 125, 

' Thus approximately fuisset : fult^esset: est, or better still fuiaaet: 
*fui8at (? old form of fuerat) ^ etttt : *e8at (erat). It is true that in old 
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and the pluperfect sabjnnctive of all conjugations, in regard 
to which we most also take into account the exact parallel 
between it and the perfect infinitive, /ms«e, amdvisse, etc. ^ 



Section n. 

NOMINAL STKMS, 

§ 1. — Common Formations, 

(151) I. Suffix -yo-, -io-, fern, -i-, -ia. — Of all the primary 
suffixes used as secondary, this group is by far the most impor- 
tant. Indeed to some extent it is the key to the system of 
secondary nominal derivation ; hence it will be convenient to 
give it the first place and to consider it at seme length, accord- 
ing to the ending of the primary stem which is aflPeoted by it. 

1. Final -e- (-0-), -d-. — The purest form seems to be that in 
which the vowel of the primary suffix takes the form 6, with loss 
of intervocalic y: x/»u(r€os=^*Xpvcr€-«yo-9, aureus ~*au8-e-yO'S, 
Hence in Latin the suffix -evr, which forms a large number of 
adjectives denoting material and attributes : ros-evrS^ lUor-evrSj 
etc. 

In another type, peculiar to Greek, the intervocalic i re- 
mains : ^ Ofiros, 6/x-o-to-?, SCk-ol 8tK-Ki-to-s, irofx/ir-iYj TTOfiir-a-Xo-s J hence 
the suffixes -ato- -oto-,^ which spread in all directions, €,g, 
viyo-atos, 7ravToTo5, though there are no primaiy stems ♦I'lyo'-a-, 
*'n-avT-o-, Often, in imitation of what takes place after a con- 
sonantal stem, the suffix -io- expels the final vowel of the 
primary stem and is added directly to the preceding consonant, 
e,g. Ok. ou/>-avo-s ov/s-ar-to^s, OaXacriT'^L ^aA,a<rcr-ito-s, £(,nd Lat. 

inscriptions we do not find the double s, e.g.FVISET (i scanned as long) ; 
but in old Latin consonants are not doubled, and tbe pronunciation must 
still have been, fuissett for *fuiset would necessarily have been rhotacized. 

^ Gf. infra 161. — Some essentially Latin present formations, e,g, vdv-ig-o 
po8'tul-Oy alb-ic-Oj vac-ill- Oy may be passed over, as being comparatively 
rare ; they no doubt go back to primitive nominal formations which had 
fallen into disnse. 

2 This may be connected, as we b^ve already f^een, with the fact that the 
suffix is sometimes -yo-^ sometimes -to-, supra 39 in fine, 

^ Cf. also infra 8 and 4, Still the Homeric scansion dfioiXov (Od. iii. 236) 
seems to point to a primitive suffix -iyo-, cf. supra 71 note. 
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Ttd-lv/S and Tvl-l-iU'S^ ser-vo-s and Ser-v-inrSj som-nu-s and 
Bomya-ivr^m^ etc. The Latin termination -aeu-s is of course 
borrowed. 

2. Final -i-. — In Greek, the snflSx -yo- added to the suffix 
-Tt-, e.g. Ov-a-C-a (sacrifice) = *^v-Tt-ya, produced the suffix -o-to-, 
which became Very common ; Oav^fid-a-Lo-^ (wonderful), SiT-fto-o-to-s 
(popular), €U'€pY-€'<rLd (kindness). In Latin, the very common 
suffix -tio- must have the same origin : nUp-ti-ae, ser-vi-tivr^m, 
amlc-i'tia] then, through the intimate relation between the 
two suffiixes -dd and -4^^ the doublets avdritia avdritiSs, etc. 

3. Final -Hr. — Gk. vcK-v-id and vc/c-u-ia (calling up of the dead) 
from vcK-v-9, etc. But adjectives in -v- take the form -cF- before 
the secondary suffix -J- (Gk. -ta) of the feminine gender: 
rj^v-9 'qS€ia=*rj^cF-ia^ like gen. 17860s = *^8-€F-os.^ Stems in -cv- 
naturally follow the same rule, PacriX-ev-^ jSao-iXctos (royal) = 
♦^a(riX-€f-to-9, ypa^€v-s ypa<f>€lov (stylus for writing): whence 
the suffix -^L^y- 'tlor-, extended to forms like irapBivtios (maidenly), 
yvvaLK€iov (women's quarters). 

4. Final -es- (-os-). — The perfect participle in '^oa-- reduces 
its suffix before the secondary suffix -ta=f of the feminine: 
€t8vta=*f€t8-u(r-ta. In the other formations the primary suffix 
remains unchanged : 'Apycto? = *'A/3y-€(r-to-s from *Apyo9, dXiy^cta 
= *d-Xd^-€(r-ta and Ion. d\i7^€tiy = d-Xd^-€(r-td, at3oio9 (venerable) 
= ♦at&-o(r-to-«, etc. ; whence a fresh source for suffixes -cto- and 
-oto-. Latin has in this class the forms pUb-e-ittrS pUb-^-ju-s, 
with the same lengthening as in plSb^Sj vener-ivrS from Ven-us 
(Ven-er-is), and Hon--5r-ivr8 with the same lengthening as in the 
gen. hon-Or-is, cf. Gk. *at8-o(r-os. 

5. Final nasaL — Primary suffix reduced before -ya : Ocpdir-wv 
(servant), fem. OcpdiraLva^^Ocpdir-^-^ay whence the fem. suffix 
-atva extended to Oi-axva (goddess), etc. The same reduced 
before -to-: TroL-fi'qv (shepherd), irot-fiv^o-v (sheepfold). The 
same without any reduction or change: rip-r/v (soft), fem.Wpctva 
= *T€p-€v-ya'j rippriav (boundary), T€/>7iov-to-s (extreme). In 
Latin, with the lengthening already noticed, quer-i-Tnfyn-ia 
(complaint), mCitri'mOn-du-^m^ etc. 

» See fiipra 112. * Cf. supra 111. 
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6. Final liquid, — Primary suffix reduced, ira-rp-io-s pa-tr-iu-s ; 
normal without lengthening, So-nyp, fern. 8or€i/>a (giver) = S6-T€p- 
ya ; normal' with lengthening, ata-Trjp-id (safety), Koi-fxri-'n^p-Lo-v 
(sleeping-room) ; deflected with lengthening, prae-tOr-iti-s, 
vic-tdr-ia, vomri-USr-ivr^m ; reduced before the fern, suffix -f 
which is accompanied by a guttural addition still unexplained, 
viC'toTy fern, vic-tr-l-c- ; the termination unchanged before the 
Latin suffix -t^-=-z, which changes the adjective to a feminine 
abstract noun, pauper pauper-i&s. 

7. Final -nt-. — The Latin participles have lost their feminine. 
The Greek participles of all kinds form theirs very regularly in 
-ta = "Ij e,g, TiOeCs = *Tt-^€-Kr-s, f em. riO€ura = *Tt-S€-i'T-y<i,^ ^cpovcra 
^=*<f>€p-o-VT-ya (Sk. bhdr-^-nt-l)j \L7rov(ra = *ki'jr-6-VT-ya, \v<rda'a 
= *A.v-(ra-vT-ya. On the contrary, it is the suffix -id {-io-) which 
is to be recognized in y€pov(rid=*y€/>-o-KT-'td (council of old men), 
as well as in Latin abstract nouns derived from the same 
participles, sci-e-nt-ia^ cdn-stornt-ia, and the proper nouns Con- 
stantius, PrUdentius* 

8. Final explosive, — The suffix -to- in Greek often had a 
diminutive function, e,g. i/r^<^<Hs (pebble), j/njf^o-v (small pebble). 
When joined to stems ending in an explosive, it produced the 
forms o/i-fiaTrio-v (little eye), oXK-aS-to-v (little ship), 7ra-i8-tW 
(little child). T?hen these elements -8to-, -tSto-, being regarded 
as diminutive suffixes, were introduced into other formations : 
{o>-8to-v (small animal), ayp^Cho-v (small field), I-fiaT-tSto-v (small 
garment) ; so also in certain adjectival formations, cVt-^oXao-cr- 
t8io-s (maritime), tSto? (own) = *r8tos=*(rf--i8to-s (his own). In 
Latin there is no special peculiarity : aud-^o-ia from auddXj 
fast'lgHurTn (top), primitive form unknown. 

(152) II. Suffix 'i-.—Vety i*arely secondary in Greek, but 
in Latin is added as a secondary suMx to all primary adjectives 
in 'Ur, Qig* gra-vH'S^ cf . Gk. fiaf>^^, svXJLvis = *8uadrv^-s, cf. Gk. 
iJ8-v-5=*(rfd&^i>=s, etc*; so also ndi^i-s, cf. Gk. vav-5. This -i- is 
perhaps a relic, though much corrupted, of the old -l- which 

^ Cf. supra 47 C. So also the Horn. fern, of Tp6<f>p<av (kind) is rrp64>pa<r<ra 
{f,g, II. z. 290) = *T/99-0p7;-r-2/a with an additional saffix r. Jlpb<ppiav id 
altio fern., e g. Hymn to De meter t 226. — For the probable explanation of the 
lorm xA/^<«9< of whioh the fern, is x^^'^^'^'a, see infra 165. 
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formed the feminine of these adjectives (in Sk. svOdrHirS (sweet), 
fem. svOdrV-t), just as the fem. dcris contrasted with the masc. 
deer is perhaps a reminiscence of some prehistoric feminine 
*dk-r'l, so that these derivatives would belong to the preceding 
class. 

(153) nX Suffix -wOn. — This suffix seems to have developed 
in Latin the secondary derivatives in -fvo-, which are rather 
common as adjectives : nocTivo-.8, cap-t-lvo-s, fug-i-t-lvchs, and 
others. 

(154) IV* Suffix -on-!. — Secondary in Greek in Koivtov 
(partner, gen. ^0)1^.09) derived from kolv^o^^ (common), in at-wv 
(age, gen. atr-uv-os ^) derived from a lost form *at-f<)-v identical 
with Lat. ae-^vo^m. It is especially common in Latin, where, 
under the same form 1O -On-ds^ it is added to the primary or 
secondary suffix -ti- ^ to form feminine nouns of action, dc-ti-O^ 
auC'ti-6, dr-d'ti-0, aud-l-ti-0^ sudsiO, by a regular and well known 
process. It is ^Iso found added, either to stems in -lo-, in which 
case it is contracted with the thematic vowel o, leg-i-d, cf. 
colrUg-ivr^m, ob-sid-i-O, cf. ob-sid-iu-^m^ or to consonantal stems, 
especially adjectives in -5c-, in which it changes the final gut- 
tural {vor-^g-0 from vor-idoz^ supra 62 f), whence the multitude 
of feminine nouns in -dgO^ farr-dgO^ im-dgO, and subsidiarily 
in 'IgO and -Ugd, or-lgO, rUb-lgOj ferr-UgO, Idn-UgOj etc. It was 
doubtless an exactly similar phonetic process which changed 
the secondary suffix -tUt- to -iUdrO {irifra 174), e.g. the doublets 
servitUs and servitUdO (through the genitive servitfXdinis — 
*8ervi'tUt^nni8\ and we know hew often this element -tUdO in 
Latin forms feminine abstract nouns, sOU-tudO, vaJ£'tilddy cOn- 
suS-tudOj etc. 

(^55) V, Suffix -mo-. — Rarely secondary in Latin; very 
common in Greek, where it forn^s nouns of action (oxytone) cor- 
responding chiefly to verbs in rd^to and rtfo), apir-iay-fios (robbery), 
ip-ia-'fio^s (strife),' and adjectives of quality derived from 

* In the circumflex accent we still have a reminiscence of the very old 
contraction of *aiwon-==*ai-wo-on-, etc. — Add the suff. -Lwy of Ionic patro* 
nymicB, ^pov-it^u (and Kpov-Juiu) from Kp6vio^, 

« Cf, supra 59, 118, and infra 210, II. 

3 With the sigmatic epenthesis which is very common in this and the 
following classes, /ccXeu-<r-^t5s (command), Tor-ij-<r-yiA0-5 (trampling). 
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nominal stems in -n-, Spa-o-t-fto-s (active). From* the last type 
was formed the su£Sx -^ifjLo^ with the same function, i^w^-ifw-s 
(eatable), of which suffix the rare and obscure derivative 
element -oXi/xc- seems to be only a particular variety, ctS-aXt/xo-? 
(beautiful). 

(156) VI. Suffix -men-j e^.— The secondary suffixes -fia 
and -fifv- form in Greek: (1) the numerous neuters in -/ao, 
voC-Tj-fia (work, poem), ira^iy-fta (suffering), ^i/^icr-fia (decree), 
corresponding to the Latin neuters in -men^ regH-^men^ sOlr-Or 
merij and the subsidiary forms in -mento-, armrd-^mentu-ifn ; (2) 
all the secondary ^olic infinitives in -/icv and -/icv-ai, e,g, 
i^tf^-i-fiev and <l>€p*e-fi€V'<u, formed on the analogy of the primary 
forms (rra-fiev and So^/xcv-at. It must be observed that before 
the suffix -fi€i^ of the infinitive the thematic vowel assumes the 
form €, whereas it takes the deflected form before the almost 
identical suffix -ficvo- of the middle participle, <l>€p-6-fi€vo-^, Lat, 
alrtLrinnu^s (one who is nourished, nursling). The last forma- 
tion, which is extensively represented in Greek, where it forms 
the participles of all tenses in the mediopassive voice, is repre- 
sented in Latin only by a few nominal stems ^ in which the 
suffix is rather -mwo- than -meno-, e.gi Vertumnus (god of 
spring) =* ^vert-'O-meno-s, he who return^ (the year), autumnus 
(an obscure formation) ; also by the 2nd pers. pi. of all tenses 
in the passive voice, leg-i-mini, am-d-mintj and by analogy 
amd-bCL-minlj avdl-rB-minl^ etc. 

(157) VII. Suffix -ro-, -lo^. — This suffix is often secondary 
in Greek, where it forms adjectives, usually oxytone : ^av-c-pd-? 
(evident), <f>ofi*€'p6^s (terrible, cf. <^d/?-o-s), iax-v-^po^s (strong), 
&iy-ri-k6-<Sj Dor. o-Iy-a-Xd-s (silent), from o-Iy-^y (silence), etc. 
From these types and others false suffixes were afterwards 
detached, which became very widely extended, e,g, Ov-yjXt^ 
(sacrifice), Kv-yuar-ripo-^ (billowy), iri^lXo-v (sandal), €t8-o)Xo-i/ 
(image), dfiapT^toXi^ (sin), etc. Similarly Latin has a suffix -^Za, 
forming feminine nouns, loqu-'cla (speech), quer-^ta (also qv^r- 
Ma^ complaint) ; but the secondary suffix 4€h was almost 
entirely confined in Latin to a diminutive function, e.g. par-vo- 

^ Unless we accept the hypothesis that legundus = Veg-0'mdO'i=*leg-o- 
mfdo-8—\€y'6-fJtcvo-s, supra 137. 
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IttrS from par-vo-s, hcmnUus = *homronrlos^ agellus = *ag^r-l(hs ; 
whence the diminutive suffixes -ulvr^ -tiUttr, -ellu-j which be- 
came exceedingly common. It was probably a confusion with 
the primary suffix -ctUo-'^ which gave rise to the diminutive 
type frd-ter-ctditrSj and this suffix, added to the syllable -on- 
of the nouns in -tiO-j Or-d-ti-un-cida (little speech), produced 
the suffix -unculti- of av-onculttrs (little grandfather, terra of 
endearment for " maternal uncle "). 

Vni. Suffix -ri-, -li-. — This secondary suffix is very com- 
mon in Latin, where it assumes the forms : (1) -ili-j fac-i-li-s, 
frag-i'li-s, Ut-i-li-a ; (2) -iili', dUot-i-li-a (cf. dUc-tu-s), fer- 
tili'S;^ (3) 'Ui', host-lli'S =^*?i08ti'Uis {?\ Pat-Ui-a (feast of 
Pales); (4) -<JZi-, augur-dli-s, and (5) -dri-j mllit-dri'S, show- 
ing the alternation already noticed.* The neuter of several 
of these adjectives, when used separately as a substantive, 
lost its final letter in the nominative singular,* ammdl = 
anim-CUe (that which is endowed with life), laqitedr (panelling) 
= laqtte-dre (that which is panelled), from laqueus (intricate 
pattern) ; but the i reappears in all the rest of the declension. 
On the other hand the regular nom. pi. laqtbe-dri-a brought 
about the creation of a nom. sing. laque'dri-Vrm^ whence 
doublets like auxilidris and auxUidrius, gen. pi. Sdtumdlium 
and SdturndliOrum (Macrob.), which are especially common 
in post-classical Latin and are perpetuated in the Romance 
languages. 

(158) IX. Suffix -no-. — Secondary in Greek and Latin 
under the forms : -iwo-, adjectives denoting material, ^iTy-t-vo-s 
(oaken), fdg-i-nurs, ; -ineo-j by addition to -eo-, the other suffix 
of adjectives denoting material, <l>riyLvwj fdgineus ; ^ -Ino-j 
'Frjy-lvo'i. (inhabitants of 'Piyy-to-v), dtv-lnu-s, coqu-lna, with 

* Cf. stipra 122. Was this on account of the diminutive amlnuJus ? 

' It is impossible to overlook the connexion in meaning between these 
adjectives and those in -/>iZt-, supra 138. 

^ Supra 51, 2. The a of the suffix seems to be borrowed from the 
original termination of the feminine nouns, cf. canna and cana-li-Sy Insula 
and Insuld-ri-Sf supra 83 and infra 193, 1. 

* Probably through analogy, e.g. *animal : animdlis {gen.) = sal : salis^ the 
final syllable in I being afterwards shortened. 

* This Latin type is probably a Hellenism. Cf. however extr-dneu-Sy 
for-dneU'Sy etc. 
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reduction of the preceding primary suffix dootr-lnaj in a more 
complex and obscure formation disc-i-pl-lna ; -^no-, TrcT-c-iyvo-s 
(winged), terr-envrS (earthly) ; in Latin only, -dno-^ -idno-j 
R(ymd-mirSj from *E6'md, old form of Edfnd, hUm-dnHrSj Clatid- 
i-dnitrSj christ-idnurS (Greek forms like xP^ortavos are bor- 
rowed). Also in Latin, -no- added to a primary stem in -r- 
of doubtful origin, nocytur-mi-s (cf. Gk. v6k'T(dp, by night), 
produced the suffix -wmo-, which appears in di-umu-Sj and 
tac-i-tumU'S, 

X. Suffix -to-: forms in Greek and Latin the verbals or 
past participles of all secondary verbs : ^iA-t-to-?, Tt/i-17-To-s, 
€A.7r-wr-To-9, kcX-cv-ot-to-? ; am-d-tus, mon-i-tti-8=*inon-S'tiir8j cf. 
the doublet Mon-S-ta (wise, epithet of Juno), avd-l-turS, star 
tU-tu-s, etc. 

Latin also has the suffixes -dto-j -Ito-, -Uto-, without any 
corresponding verb, in denlrdturS^ crln-UuSj com-UiVrS (cf. 
com-u)] and secondary forms based on a stem in -es-, e.g. 
fUn-es-tVrS^ hon-es-turSj on-us-tvrS, ven-us-tti-s, etc. 

XL Suffix -ti- : in Greek under the form -<rt- and in Latin 
under the amplified form -tiOn- forms the nouns of action 
derived from aill secondary verbs, ^tX-iy-o-t-s (affection), at/j-c-o-t-s 
(choice), op^r-a-ti-0, etc. 

Xn. Suffix -tu- : as a secondary suffix, is scarcely found 
except in Latin (Gk. jSo-iy-rv-s shouting), where it forms nouns 
of action, vSn-d-tttrS (hunting), mug-l-turs, of which the active 
and passive supines of secondary verbs are only particular 
cases.i 

(159) Xni. Suffix -ter-, etc, — Greek has the two second- 
ary suffibtes -TTJp- and -rofy for nouns denoting agent, vlK-rj-Trjp 
and Dor. vlK-d-Twp (conqueror); Latin only the suffix -tOr-, 
mon-i'tor, im-per-drtoTj also -tUro- for future participles and 
'tura for feminine nouns of action, am-d-tUrUrS, arm-d-tura. 
The various suffixes of nouns denoting instrument recur in 
secondary derivation in both languages : dp-o-Tpo-v (plough), 
i^-i-rXtf (handle), Koi-fi-qSpa (sleeping-place) ; ar-d-tru-my pi-d- 
cuLu-rriy lav^-^ru-m, cun-d-bula. But by far the most im- 

» Cf. tupra 119. 
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portant secondary suflSx belonging to this group is that of the 
comparative in -<^i*o- ; in Greek, nearly all the secondary com- 
paratives have 'T€po', just as nearly all the primary comparatives 
end in *lwv. 

When the primary stem is an o-stem, its vowel is always o, 
icov<^a-T€po-s ; but when the preceding syllable is short by 
nature and by position, this VOwel is lengthened to o), o-o^o)- 
Tcpo-s.^ This phenomenon, which is still partly unexplained, 
is due, either to the Greek rhythmical law which forbids too 
many short vowels to follow One another, or perhaps rather 
to the analogy of the comparatives Of adverbs (old ablatives),^ 
di^co-Tcpu), icai^a>-T€p(i), cro^a)-T€p<i)(s), from which the lengthening 
may have wrongly passed into the corresponding adjectives. 

"When the primary stem is One in -»€(r-, j/rcvS-ccr-Tcpo-s, a termi- 
nation -coTcpo- is produced, which has been wrongly introduced 
into other formations, especially into adjectives in -of-, cv- 
8ai/iov-€oT€po-s. On the other hand, the comparative of the 
adverb waXat, 7ra\at-»T€po^s, being wrongly referred to ^oXatos 
(old), has given rise to a formation in -curcpo-, which, though 
at first restricted to adjectives in -ato-, ycpan-cpo? (Hom.), 
crxoA.atT€po9> has gradually spread outside these limits, ft€(ratT€po9,f 
^tXan-cpos. Lastly, the secondary suffix -rcpo- seems to be* 
added to the primary suffix -tcr- of the comparative in for- 
mations like af)*ur'T€p6-s (left),^ which become much commoner 
in post-classical Greek, e.g. KXcwTtoTcpo? (more thievish). 

To the last type belong some Latin words with the secondary 
suffix -tero- which have lost their comparative meaning: 
mag-is-ter (" the greater of two," master), min-is-ter (" the less 
of two," servant), sin-is-ter (left, root unknown, hardly the 
same as that of Gk. (rtV-o-/jiai, to injure). Much more prolific 
is the suffix -ter which goes to form adverbs, which are really 
comparatives (no doubt neuters, we know that the Greeks said 



* The form arev&repos (narrower) is only an apparent exception, for we 
must restore *<rT€pf6T€pos (^ol. ffrdvuost Ion. ffreiuCs), 

* See infra 187, 4. 

^ Originally no doubt *'the better side," by a euphemism like cCnivvfios. 
When the comparative meaning ceased to be felt in this word, it was 
accented like the adjectives in -/>5-. 
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indifferently a-xoXair^pa or crxoXatTcpu)?, etc.) used as positives, 
levi-tcr, Uhenter—Hibent-ter^ atcddc-tevj fellc-i-ter (with analo- 
gical i as in fellc-i-hus, infra 206, 5), firmi-tery and so in 
old Latin many adverbs derived from adjectives of the 2nd 
declension (superbiter Naev.), which disappeared in classical 
Latin, being superseded by the adverbial ablatives in -&, 

(i6o) XIV. Suffix -nt-: forms in Greek and Latin the 
participles corresponding to all the thematic forms of verbs, 
<l>€p-o-vT- (nom. </>€p(i>v), Xap-o-vr-, Xu-ct-o-vt-, etc., fer-e-nt- (nom. 
feren8\ amdns, etc. It will be noticed that the thematic 
vowel is always o in Greek and e in Latin.^ 

(i6i) XV. Sicffix-es-. — This suffix is scarcely ever secondary 
in Greek except in those adjectives in -co--, whose formation is 
not original, e.g, Kava)^-'^^ (noisy, from Kava^-Q,), AtTrap-iys (" stick- 
ing " to a thing, earnest), contrasted with \nr-a-p6-^ (oily). It is 
so indirectly in Latin, through the introduction into all verbs 
of the infinitives in -re and -rl, of which we have already seen 
the nominal origin and meaning,^ amdre amClrt, audlre audirly 
and through the analogical creation of the perfect infinitives, 
fuisse (modelled on e88e\ vlxissCj amdvisse, etc. The archaic 
type amctrier^ audlrier remains obscure. 

XVI. Suffix -ios-. — Very rarely secondary in Greek {e,g, 
X€p€tW, worse, = *x€p-€(r-tW) ; but in Latin it forms the com- 
parative of all adjectives without distinction: doc-t-ior, 
for-t-ior, sap-ie-nt-ior, bene-fic-e-nt-ior (from the obsolete ^bene- 
ficens, but used as comparative of beneficus). We know how- 
ever that custom denies a comparative to adjectives in -uo^ -io- 
and some others less important. 

(162) XVII. Suffix -k6-. — Very common ; in Greek it invari- 
ably has the accent, </>iH(rt-Ko-s, /lav-rt-Ko-s. From this common 
type has been formed a suffix -iko-, which has become widely dis- 
seminated, Xoy-(.Ko-9, doT-tKo-? (urban), w/s-iko-s (ripe), Bep-fiaT-iKo-^ 
(cutaneous), and from the last type again has arisen a suffix 
'TLKo-, which appears in numerous complex formations like 
€K-KX?7-(rt-a-or-TtKo-9. Another suffix equally common, -laKo-, e,g, 
7r€\o7rowrj(r-LaK6-s must have come originally from the com- 
bination of the suffix -/CO- with feminine primary stems in -ta- 

1 Cf. infra 209. 2 Sujpra 125. 
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Besides -iaco-, which is borrowed {daemoniacics), Latin also 
shows exactly similar phenomena : -co- in hos-ti-cu-s ; -ico- in 
urb-icU'S, so-nt-icu-s (real) ; -tico- in rus-ticU'S, lUnd-ticvrS, 
etc. ; then a combination of the affix -io- with the two pre- 
ceding ones, patr-ic-ivr8y fic-tic-ivrs (imaginary), the last type 
being very common in legal and post-classical Latin, recepticiuSj 
adventicius (wrong spellings ^cfitms, etc.).^ 

This suffix -/cd-, which is so rarely primary and so often 
secondary, may fittingly conclude the list of suffixes which 
are both primary and secondary. The following suffixes are 
always secondary. 

(163) XVIII. Suffixes -do-, -don-, etc. — ^It is true that 
we can already recognise in primary derivatives a few traces 
of a suffix beginning with a dental, Gk. Kk-q-h^v ^ (renown), 
KpvP'Srjv (secretly), <f>vy-Ba (to flight) ; but here the secondary 
formations, which are infinitely more numerous, seem to have 
served as models. There is, in the first place, to mention only 
the chief instances, the Latin type in -dd-j -idd-, which is so 
common in adjectives, herb-i-dti-s,^ flOr-i-dus, and which might 
possibly have some very indirect connexion with the gerundive 
type in -ndo-, cf. the adjective rot-undii-s from rot-a (wheel). 
Its Greek correlative seems to be the suffix -80-, --qho- of adverbs 
like l3a0fjL-rj86-v (by steps), a-TLx-rj^-y (line by line). Next comes 
the suffix -8d-, -tSd-, -ta8d- of -iEolic patronymics, e.g, Kpov-tS?/-? ; 
lastly, the suffix -don-j somewhat rare in Greek, aXy-rj-S(av 
(suffering), but very common in Latin in somewhat obscure 
formations, and preceded sometimes by a nasal, ar-un-do (reed), 
hir-un-dO (swallow), sometimes by a long vowel, hir-u-do 
(leech), lib'i-io, cup-l-do. It is very possible that this last 
class does not really contain a suffix -don-^ but has a phonetic 
origin similar to that of the suffix -tudo already analysed.* 

(164) XIX. Suffix -tat-. — Very common; it forms, both 

* There is some doubt as to the suffix -ico- seen in the forms pudicus and 
antlquos (also antlcus). Another variant -inquo- occurs in long-inquo-s^ 
prop-inquO'S, 

^ Horn. K\7j7)d6va (Od. iv. 317) and KXerjddvi (Od. xviii. 117). 
3 The explanation of this form as being due to composition with the root 
do (to give) *• giving grass," etc., seems not at all probable. 

* Supra 154. 
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in Greek and Latin, feminine abstract nouns derived from 
adjectives, ppa^vTrJT- (nom. jSpaSvny?, slowness, Dor. jSpaSurds), 
fac-ili-tdt' (nom. facilitds), etc. The final vowel of o-stems 
appears under the form of o in Greek before the suffix -tdt-j 
<^tAoTT79, KovfjiOTTi^ wheuco the suffix -oT-qT- which has spread to 
other formations, iravr-oTrj^ (universality), cv-ott/s (unity). In 
Latin, on the contrary, it assumes the form of e, Jirmi-tds= 
^fir-nie-tdt-j novitds, vdnitdSj ventds, whence the suffix -itdt- in 
veloc-itds, rapdc-itClSj etc. But after an i the thematic vowel 
€ is not changed, pie-tds, varie-tds, 

(165) XX. Siiffix -went-. — It is especially the Sk. -vant- 
that shows us the original form of this suffix (in Greek -cvr-), 
which helps to form many secondary adjectives meaning " pro- 
vided with " : xa/>t€t9=*x«p-^"^«^"5 (graceful), irrtpo-^Lq (winged), 
dA/c77-€t5, Dor. dAKacis (vigorous). From these last types were 
formed the terminations -octs, -77615, which became very common, 
cTKtocts (shady, from a-Kid), Sa/cpvoci? (tearful), ScvSpi/cis (woody), 
KvSiyct? (glorious, from kvSo^)^ etc. This suffix must have been 
originally reduced to -F/it- before the feminine suffix -I-, whence 
^XOLptfuT-ya, *)(apLFaTya, *)(apLFa(r(ra ; then the analogy of the 
masculine and neuter forms substituted c for a, and so we have 
the fem. xaptWo-a, by the side of the regular form TtOela-a derived 
from riOevT',^ 

It is probably the same suffix, together with a new element 
-0-, which is to be recognised in the Latin type ci'uentu8=^ 
*crU'tLent-o-s (?) ; hence would arise the suffix -ento-, the addition 
of which to diminutives in -olo-, e.g. vln-ol<nitHrS (drunken),^ 
is perhaps the origin of the not uncommon suffix -olentchj 
vi'Olentu-Sj ptclver-ulentu-Sj etc. 

Another and much more important Latin formation certainly 
belongs to this series. Suppose in Greek a word to€ts= 
*fto'o-fci/T-9 (poisonous); the regular Latin correlative would 
be *viro-uent'^ and with a tertiary suffix -^o-, ^viro-uent-to-, 
whence *viro<t€nsso-j then by syncope or contraction of the 

^ We might however, perhaps more simply, start from the regular com- 
parative x^P^^<^T€pos = *-f€V(r-T€pO', supra 47 C [and 64 A]. 

2 Perhaps an old euphemism, '*one who has taken a, little wine'* cf. 
French saoul (surfeited, dvunkeny=:8atullu8 (dimin. of satur). 
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group oue to 5,^ vlronso-^ vlrOso-, in short, the common suffix 
-5S0-, which is still found written -onso- in inscriptions of popular 
origin : form-dsVrSj^ fmn-Osu-s, lib-idin-dsurs, and many others. 

§ 2. Greek Formations, 

(i66) I. Suffix 'FoT-, later -or-: forms the participles of all 
perfects in -k- : Xc-Xv-k-ot- (XcXvkws), Trc-^tX-iy-zc-or- (wc^iXi/kws), 
fem. XcXvKvto, etc. 

(167) II. Suffixes -fcv-ai, -fcv, of infinitives. — The first is 
added under the form -cvat to perfect stems, Xc-Xotw-o/at, Xc-Xv/c- 
ei^at, and under the shortened form -vat ^ to the stems of presents 
in 'W- and -va-, SctK-vr-vai, Safi-vd'vai, and of aorists passive, Tvir-Tf- 
vat, XvOrj-vai, etc. The second is the usual termination of the 
infinitives of thematic forms, e.g, ♦Xcy-c-fcv *Xey-€-€v Xcyctv and 
*Xt7r-€-f€v Xtir-€-€v XtTTctv. It is really XL'n-€€v which should be 
read wherever the Homeric poems show as the second aorist 
infinitive the impossible form Xtwcctv, in which the termination 
-€tv cannot be explained ; in most places this correction leaves 
the metre unchanged, inasmuch as the final short syllable is 
followed by an initial consonant, and so becomes long by posi- 
tion; in the few cases where this is not so, the syllable is 
lengthened through the caesura.* In Lesbian, the cc seems to 
be contracted to 77, XeLTnjv Xltttjv. But the short final syllable in 
Doric, ay€v, fjiipevy c^cv, Xt^rcV, is embarrassing ; the most probable 
explanation is that here also the contraction to rj took place 
(Lacon. criyrjv = OLy€Lv)j and that the vowel was afterwards short- 
ened on the analogy of the conjugated forms of the present 
(2nd pers. sing. <t>ip€<s, aye?, etc.) In the contracted verbs we 

have ^iXctv = *<^tX-e-c-€v, Tt/i,av = *Tl-/jia-€-€V, Sr}\ovv:=^8rf-\6'€-€v, 

etc.5 

* Cf . cdmis (affable) = ^co-vem-i-s^ root rewi, the same as ven in venire. 

2 The verse omnia formonsis cupio donate puellis is found written on a 
wall in Pompeii. 

3 Cf. supra 130. 

* The spelling XLir^eiv is due to a comparison of the two perispomena 
XLirew and KfxXeiv, the latter of which is contracted from (fxXieiv, 

* The 1st aor. infinitive crT^crai=(rra-o'-ai (subsidiarily Xvaai, (piXijaaif etc.) 
is evidently the dative of the same stem of which stare — *std-8-i is the 
locative. Cf . supra 125. 
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III. Suffix -(rO-ai : forms all infinitives in the middle voice, 
^CLK-w-crOaty Sv-va-o'OaL, Xv-e-aOai, Xu-o'C-o'^at, Xv-cra-crOaiy Xv-O-q-crc- 
(rOai, etc. 

(i68) IV. Suffix -€u-: forms secondarily a very large number 
of nouns denoting agent, iccpa/x-cu-s (potter) from Kcpa/x-o-s (clay), 
ypafjifiaT-ev-s (scribe) from ypa/x-/xa (letter), dywy-cv-s (leader) 
from dy-wy-Ty, and a few nouns denoting instrument, dy-wy-cv-s 
(rein), d/xoXy-cu-s (milk-pail), etc. 

(169) V. Suffix -TO.-: very important. (1) Nouns denoting 
agent, derived from verbs, and generally oxytone : with short 
thematic vowel, cup-c-riys (inventor), vat-c-ny-s (inhabitant) ; with 
sigmatic insertion, Ipa-a-'Tq-^ (lover) ; with long thematic vowel, 
TTot-Ty-riJ-s, 1/1^-77-717-9 ; with sigmatic insertion, 6px-'q-(r-Trf-^ (dancer), 
(2) Nouns derived from nouns, generally paroxytone : oiK-i-TTf-s 
(servant), Srjfx-o-Tr}-^ (citizen), Trpoypd-rrj-'s (look-out man). In most 
cases the vowel of the primary stem undergoes before the suffix 
-T77- a lengthening of doubtful origin : ^ 8€(r-)ita>-r>7-s (prisoner) 
from Sccr-fjio-s (fetter), 'TroX-l-Trj-s from ttoX-i-s, 'Trpea-^v-rrj-^ (old 
man) from irpia-ji-v-s, etc. From these and similar formations 
have been formed the common suffixes -Irq- -€1797-, -17x17-, -(0717-, 
'HDTTj-: oS-LTTj-s (travcUcr), ottX-lttj-s (hoplite), Up-^Crri-^ (priest) 
yv/xi/-77T77-s (light-armed soldier), crrpaTi-faTrj-s (soldier) from 
a-TpaTLOLj (rTao'6-coTi7-s (partisan) from ord-o-c-s, vr)cr-L(OTr)-s (islander) 
from v^o-o-s, etc. By the substitution of -tlk6- for -T17- adjectives 
are derived from these nouns, crTpaTL0)TLK6<: (military). 

VI. Suffix 'T€o- : verbals denoting obligation from all derived 
verbs, <;(»tX-i7-T€o-s (meet to be loved), rl-fjirj-Tio'Sj etc. 

VII. Suffix -TttTo-: serves to form the superlative of all 
adjectives which have their comparative in -rcpo-, and appears 
under precisely the same conditions as the latter suffix,^ 
KOv<^o-TaTO-9, (ro<^(o-TaTO-s, €v-8at-/xov-€(r-TaTO-s, AaX-tV-TaTO-s (very 
talkative), tSt-ai-raro-s (entirely one's own), etc. 

(170) VIII. Suffix 'dB-: veiy rare as a secondary suffix, 
ipSofjL'd-^ (week), from ^fiSofi-o-^ (seventh). 

IX. Suffix -6&- : common as a primary, but still more common 

^ Probably partly imitated from the lengthening which took place regu- 
larly in derivatives from verbs in '4<a, -dcu, -dta, 
2 Cf. supra 159. 
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as a secondary suffix. Its chief function seems to be to form 
feminines of adjectives or nouns,i which have mostly become 
independent feminine substantives : thus Trerpd A€X</>is (Soph.), 
" the Delphian rock " : rjiitp-i^ (-18-05, tame), fem. of ijfjL€po^ 
(tame), and, with ellipse of 8pv5, " oak with esculent acorns " ; 
ira-rp-tiS- "paternal," and, with ellipse of yrj, "native land"; 
then by analogy yy€fjLovLs (sovereign), fiaa-iXk (queen), etc. 

X. Suffix -Lo-a-a : this somewhat rare suffix is apparently con- 
nected with the preceding one and likewise forms feminine 
nouns, ^acrtX-tcrcra (queen). It was borrowed by Latin, pro- 
pTietissa, and thence passed into the £.omance languages, and 
we know how common it has become in French under the form 
-€886 [Eng. 688, e.g. prophet-ess], 

XI. Suffixes -Ca-Ko-, -Ccncrjy and -6cr/c-to- : form a few diminutives, 
veav-wTKo-s (young man) from vcdWd-s, TratS-to-Kiy (little girl), 
aoTTtS-tcr/cto-y (small shield). 

XII. Suffix -(rvvd : forms abstract nouns derived from adjec- 
tives, StKa-Lo-<rvvrj (justice), fivrj-fia-a^vrf (memory), from fivq-fxtavy 
whence the suffix -oavvrj in T€)(y'Ocrvvrf (art), fiavr-oirvvvj (art of 
divination), KXeirr-oa-vvrf (thievishness).^ 

§ 3. Latin Formations, 

(171) I. Suffix -ndo-. — The gerundives and future parti- 
ciples passive are formed by the addition of this suffix to the 
verbal stem, the final vowel of which assumes indifferently the 
form or 6 : dlc-u-ndu-m, lex re-pet-u-ndd-rum {pecunidrunij 
law against extortion), and dtc-e-ndu-m^ aviandus, monenduSy 
etc. The form in u however was regarded as archaic and the 
form in e prevailed, except in eundum and the adj. secundus 
(following) from the verb sequ-o^ { = *sequ-o-ndo-s). Is it to 
the supposed existence in this last type of a suffix -cundu- that 
we must ascribe the origin of fd-cundu-s, ird-cundu-Sj etc.? 
This point is obscure. The suffix -bundit- seems clearer ; we 

* Probably through a faint reminiscence of the feminine function of the 
suffix -i-, which also recurs in Latin expanded by a guttural instead of a 
dental in forms like vic-tr-i-c-s, 

* The form -avvo- (very rare) is an adjectival suffix : Horn. yTjd-6-<rvyo-i 
(joyful). 
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must probably see in it a gerundive of the verb ^fU- or fuO 
combined with a verbal form as an auxiliary,^ mori-bundu-s, 
popuIrd-bundu-Sj etc. 

(172) n. Suffix -bili- : very common, but with no important 
peculiarities, am-d-bili-Sj terr-i-bili-s^ aud-i-hili'S (post-class.), 
etc. 

(173) Suffix -tumo-. — Under the form -timu- it is found in 
a few adjectives, inari-timu-s^ Ug-i-timu-s. Under the form 
'ShnU'j in which the initial s is assimilated, it is the sign of the 
superlative in adjectives whose stem ends in r or I : ceter-rimu-s^ 
facil-limu-s. In this function it is mostly joined to the suffix 
'is-, thus forming the suffix -issimu-j the usual sign of the 
superlative in Latin.^ 

(174) IV. Suffix -en si- : in adjectives denoting origin or 
relation, for-ensis^ Edm-an-^nsi-s (slave freed by a Roman 
citizen). This suffix seems to be related to the one already 
discussed under the form *-i«?en^-.^ 

V. Suffix -estri- : the same function, silv-estriSj camp- 
^stri-Sj agrestis=*agr-^8tri'Shj euphonic syncope, whence also 
cctelestiSj etc. The undeniable relation of mensis and aHmcstris 
shows that this suffix is an expansion of the preceding one. 

VI. Suffix -gno- : rather rare, the same function, ben-l-gnu-s, 
dbie-gnu-s (of fir), mal-l-gnu-s^ etc.* 

VII. Suffix -aster : rare, with a disparaging sense, pair- 
aster (father-in-law, mother's husband), ole-aster (wild olive- 
tree). It is believed to go back very indirectly to a Greek 
origin.^ 

VII. Suffix -tut- : forms feminine abstract nouns, vlr-tUt-^ 
ser'vi-tilt-jjuven-tut-, and hence must be more or less connected 
either with the Grseco-Latin suffix -tdt-j or with Gk. -crvvrj^^ 
perhaps with both. The type salUs is regarded as ineicplicable ; 
cf. however the type yeXw? (laughter) J 

1 Cf. mpra 104 and 147. > Cf. supra 126 and 139. 

8 Supra 165. 

^ It probably contains the root '*gen (to be bom) in the reduced form, 
together with the suffix -d- [supra 109) ; cf. prUi-gn-u-s (step-son, son by a 
former marriage), literally *' born aside.'* 

» Mim. Soc. Ling. v. p. 346. • Cf. supra 164 and 170. 

1 Supra 136. 



CHAPTER ni. 

COMPOSITION. 

(175) Certain derivatives, as we have seen, may be com- 
pounds in disguise, in the sense that their apparent suffix con- 
ceals a significant root ; but composition properly so called 
exists only when several stems, each of which taken by itself 
has retained its meaning in the language, coalesce and form a 
single word, in which the meaning of the one is determined by 
that of the other : ftcyaXo-TroXts, lUci-fer^ porte-feuille^ sonnen- 
schein, apple-tree^ etc. This process, which was already con- 
siderably developed in the Indo-European language, has been 
carried still further in classical Sanskrit, where the power of 
composition is almost unlimited. Greek on the contrary seems 
to have restricted it, so far at least that it scarcely allows 
any compounds of more than two terms ; it has however 
extended it, inasmuch as it possesses a whole class of com- 
pounds peculiar to itself, namely those in which the first term 
is verbal, dyc-o-rpaTos. In Latin the power of composition is 
much smaller and much less varied than in Greek ; and, if the 
Romance languages, which are themselves greatly inferior in 
this respect to the Teutonic languages, are still fairly well pro- 
vided with compounds of a certain class, they have developed 
nearly all of these ^ by opening up entirely new paths, unknown 
to the Latins. 

1 The prevailing type of compound in these languages is that in which 
the first term is verbal : French coupe-gorge (cut-throat place), tirebouchon 
(cork-screw) ; Ital. passatempo [pastime] ; Span, mata-moro ["kill-the-Moor," 
nickname for a boasting soldier], cf. Gk. dy^-araTos. [Of. English cut- 
throatf hang-dog^ dare-devil^ etc.] 
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Section I. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS. 

§ 1. Morphological Classification. 

(176) From the morpliological point of view, we must dis- 
tinguish syntactical composition from non-syntactical 
composition. 

The latter, which is the only real kind of composition, con- 
sists in the combination of two stems or themes, of which the 
first appears in the simplest thematic form, just as in secondary 
derivation, e.g. (r€/xvo-/xarrt-s, auri-fex^ where the first term does 
not differ from the primary stem on which have been based the 
secondary stems a-€fxv6-Tr)T-j aure-u-. Thus, like derivation, this 
kind of composition goes back ultimately to the prehistoric 
and quasi-fabulous period in which the bare stem without 
affixes of any kind could appear in language and take the 
function of a word in the sentence. These compounds are 
as it were the fossils of language, and show us a host ol 
primitive elements, combined and welded together, which 
language no longer knows in their separate state. 

Syntactical composition, on the contrary, is merely the juxta- 
position and combination under one accent of two words, one 
of which, being subordinate to the other, is put in the case 
required by the ordinary relations of syntax. Take, for example, 
the two words HcA-ottos v^a-o^Sy pronounced with two distinct 
accents; it only requires a very slight change to transform 
them into a single word ncXcwrdvi/iyo-o?,^ in which the double v 
still points to the original o- of the genitive ; and so also 
the accent is the only point of difference between the Latin 
sendtus consMtum and sendtus-cOnsMtum. Latin has many 
of these false compounds, e.g. pater-familids^ respijMica^ venire 
and vBnum-lre (to be sold), pessUbm-dare (to destroy), manu- 
missio (freeing), and they are not wanting in Trench, e.g. 

^ We know that it is essentially the single accent which constitutes the 
unity of a word. Often indeed it is only a question of writing. 
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oeil-de-bceuf (hixWs eye, round window), avc-en-ciel (rainbow), 
tete-d-tetej also Fite-Dieu (Corpus Christi), Hdtel-Dieu (hospital), 
Pont-Oise, etc., in which the last term is a genitive.^ But 
they are especially abundant in Greek, where nearly all the 
cases supply their contingent : gen. sing. Atocr-Kovpot (Castor 
and Pollux), vcawr-ocKot (docks) ; loc. sing. 68ot-7ropo-s (wajrfarer), 
*AXkl'Voos (Homeric proper name, cf. the Homeric phrase oXkI 
ircTToi^w?, " confident in his strength"), d\i-7rAdo-s (sailing on the 
sea), whence by analogy forms like aXL-ir6p<t>vpo-s (of sea-purple) ; 
ace. sing. 6vofid'KXvTo-$ (celebrated), for it is clear that a syntac- 
tical phrase ovofia kXvto^ is the exact equivalent of TroSas wkvs ; 
loc. pi. opccro-t-ycF-iys (bom in the mountains), 6p€a-i-Tpo<l>o-^ (reared 
in the mountains), Navo-c-icad (proper name, meaning of last 
term uncertain) ; instr. sing, or pi. 'I</>6-KpaT-7;s (proper name), 
*I<^-ava(r(ra (proper name), where r-<;(»t = *ft-</>t means "with 
force," this word however being so little understood by the 
Greeks as a case-form that they derived an adjective from it 
(t</>ta firjXaj " fat sheep ") as early as the time of Homer ; per- 
haps also ;(aAKiy-XaTOS (forged out of copper) = *;(aAio} cXaro? (?), 
&</>pi5AaT09 (borne on a car), etc., in which we might recognise 
instrumentals in -(X.^ 

It will be enough here to point out that syntactical com* 
position really depends upon syntax, and that we shall only 
be concerned with non-syntactical composition. Sometimes 
the whole problem is to know which we are dealing with in a 
given case ; thus 'AXo-vrjcro-s seems non-syntactical, but may very 
possibly be a corruption of the syntactical 'AXovnyo-os, which 
likewise exists ; on the other hand ovofiaKXvro^ is explainable 
as a syntactical form, but it is also possible that it contains 
the pure stem ovo-fia- with suffix -77i7i-,^ and to this primitive 
difference perhaps may be attributed the different accentua- 
tions OVO/XCIkAvTOS and OVOfiaKXvTO^, 

^ Festa Delt hospitdle Del ; at the period to which these words go back 
the nominative was Biex, 

2 Cf. infra 187, 7. 

8 Cf. supra 115, 3.— The Latin type triumvir is carious ; it arises from a 
syntactical phrase like magistrdtus trium virdrum, from which were formed 
successively a nom. pi. triumviri (for tres virl) and a nom. sing, triumvir. 
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§ 2. Functional Classification. 

(177) From the point of view of their function or meaning^ 
compounds may be distinguished as copulative, deter^ 
minative and possessive. 

I. A copulative compound is one in which neither of the= 
terms determines the meaning of the other, but both, being: 
placed as it were on the same footing, retain in composition 
the meaning and the function which they would have if used 
separately. This class, which has been immensely developed 
in Sanskrit, e.g. dual Mitrd-varundu (Mitra and Varuna) has- 
scarcely any representatives in Greek : wxO-T^fjLcpov (night and 
day), fivpo^La-a-o-KTjpo-s (ointment made of scented oil, pitch,, 
and wax).i j^ Latin we may quote su-ove-taur-tlia (solenm 
sacrifice of a swine, a sheep, and a bull). 

n. A determinative compound is one which is equivalent 
in meaning to a phrase in which one of the two terms would 
be put in a certain case, as being subordinate to the other. 
This class in its turn comprises (1) attributive or apposi- 
live, and (2) dependent compounds. 

1. In an attributive compound, the first term is the attri-^ 
bute of the second and would consequently in a syntactical 
phrase be put into the same case : ^ /A€yaXo-7ro\i-s, KaKo-irdpOevo^ 
(unlucky maiden), dvSpo-irai-s (male child), Aoy-aot8-tKo-s (con- 
nected with speech and singing), the exact equivalents of 
fijeydkrj iroXi^j KOKrf irapOivo^j Trat? avi/p, etc. ; Latin (very rare),. 
ineH-diC-s corrupted for ^medtB-diC'S,^ equivalent to media 
dies. 

2. In a dependent compound, one of the terms is dependent 
on the other and hence in a syntactical phrase would be in 
an oblique case, provided that it is declinable. This class in- 
cludes : — (a) compounds in which the first term is nominal and 

^ There are also the burlesque compounds created by Aristophanes, e,g. 
TiffafievoipaLyLTTovs " Tisamenes and Pbaenippus", Acharn, 603, etc. — 
^Av^pbrfvvos is an appositive, and K\av<nyiK(jK [rism cum fletu) a dependent 
oompound. 

* This corresponds to the French type porte-fenetrej wagon-salon^ hleu- 
vert^ except that in French the last term is the determining one. 

3 The substitution of r for d is perhaps due to an old locative phrase 
^rnerl die, " in full day." 
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governed by the second : Gk. dvSp-aScXt^o-s (husband's brother), 
avSpciKcXo? (man-like), va)ro<;(»opos (carrying on the back), ttoSwktJs 
(swift-footed), equivalent respectively to avSpo^ dB€\<f>6^, dvSpl 
ctKcXo?, vwTto) <^po9, iroSas wicvs, etc.; Lat. luci-fer=lUcem f evens ^ 
pedi-sequo-8=pede 8eqtt£nSj volnificus^ i)ialivolus, Ignivomus^ 
etc. ; {p) compounds in which the first term is verbal^ govern- 
ing the second^ (only in Greek): dye-o-Tparo-s, </>€p€-otKo-s, Saxc- 
OvfjLo-': = aiyiov orparov, (fiipiov oTkov, SaKibv Ovfjiov (biting the heart); 
(y) compounds in which the first term is an indeclinable 
particle : ti negative, Gk. dpprjKTo^^ avT^Kova-To^ij Lat. Insidsus, 

immdtUrus ; Gk. Sucryvaioro?, ctcroSos, 7rpo(ro8os, irdpoSo?, (ruvoSos ; 

Lat. consulj exsulj difficilis^ perfidus, etc. 

III. In a possessive compound likewise one of the terms 
governs the other ; but, further, the whole compound implies 
the existence of a subject possessing the quality which it 
expresses. Thus in English a red-breast is not simply a red 
breast, but a bird which has a red breast ; *^ so also, in Greek 
and Latin, poSoSaKTvXo^, capripHs do not mean " rosy finger," 
" goat's foot," but " having rosy fingers," " having goat's feet." 
This class is very large and includes : — (a) compounds in which 
the first term is nominal^ ^avOoKOfxri^, cKaro/xTrvAos, pivoKcpiaSj 
fldvicomuSj centuplex (hundredfold), anguinianus (elephant) ; 
(/8) compounds with a particle, evyXiDTTos (glib of tongue), 
hv(r<t>i^fjLO': (ill-omened), dfxi^Ttap (motherless), SiKpavos (two-headed), 
concorSj discorSj inerSj bifrons, etc. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that the function 
of compounds has no influence on their formation. It must 
however be observed that in Greek, where compounds gener- 
ally throw their accent as far back as possible,^ compounds 
with an active meaning are paroxytone if the penultimate is 

* This corresponds to the French type tour nebroche ( = turnspit), faineant 
<= do-nothing, idiler), pique -assiette (sponger), which the school of Ronsard 
unsuccessfully tried to extend (aime-lyret etc.), although it is very common 
in the popular speech. 

2 Cf. also nu-pieds ( = bare- foot), chevre-pieds ( = goat-footed, Ronsard), 
Barhe-rousse (red-beard, [cf. Eng. Blueheard])^ a type especially common in 
nicknames of popular origin. 

8 The chief exception is in regard to adjectives in -rjSy which in so far as 
they are adjectives are generally oxytone, evyev/is, dva-fxevi^s, Cf. supra 124 
and 161. 
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short, oxytone if it is long : Ocotoko^ (mother of God), cf. 

0€6tokos (son of God), 7rup<^opo9, Xoyoypa<^os; pvOfxoTroto^f pai/^wSds. 

This distinction, which is peculiar to Greek, seems to be 
partly a new development. 

Section II. 

formation of compounds. 

(178) This is regulated by one main principle ; there are 
no compound verbs. Those which are wrongly called by this 
name in Greek and Latin are either (1) formed by the mere 
juxtaposition of two elements, a preposition and a verb, whose 
union is very loose, since they can always be separated, the 
augment and reduplication perpetually come between them, 
and in Homer and old Latin one may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence and the other at the end, in short, the common 
type 8ia-)8atVa), in-vemo'j or (2) they are verbs derived from 

compound nouns J thus dTv;(€a}, Svcrx^paLvu), arlfxaia), 8pvcf>aKT6o} (to 

fence with wood), Insdnio (to be mad), demento (to make mad), 
terrifico, etc., are not compound verbs formed from simple 
verbs *tvx€o}, *x€paiv<si, Tl/xaw, etc., which indeed for the most 
part do not exist, but verbal derivatives formed, regularly or 
irregularly, from the nominal stems arvxri'^i Svarx^pii':, aTlfio^y 
8pv<t>aKT0Sj insdnuSj demens, terrificus^^ and it would be easy 
to give many other examples. 

Hence it follows that the last term of a compound is always 
a nominal stem. The first may be a nominal stem, or an in- 
declinable particle, or, in Greek only, a verbal stem. We have 
to consider each of these cases separately. 

§ 1. Form of the first term. 

(179) I. The first term is a nominal stem. — We have seen 
that, as a general principle, it must assume the thematic form 

* *Ar/w (not to honour), if not a mere barbarism, is the only verbal com- 
ponnd in Greek ; and it is easy to see the analogy to which it is due, aTlw : 
Tl(a = &TTfid(a: TlfjAw. Similarly, in Latin, Ignosco (to forget, forgive) is 
modelled on IgnOtus. The common type desqudmo (to scale), edentd, ex- 
pectordt etc., is modelled, for example, on squama and the relation of turba 
to deturbo (the latter being a combination of de and turbo). 
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without any addition, and this is what actually happens in many 
•cases ; but, just as in derivation certain suffixes were amalga- 
mated with the termination of the stems to which they were 
:added, and were then under this new form introduced into 
•other stems not containing this termination, so also in compo- 
rsition it was inevitable that such a vowel, when occurring 
usually or frequently at the end of the first stem, should pass 
by analogy into formations where it had no etymological justi- 
fication. 

It is essentially the thematic vowel e/o, the enormous ex- 
pansion of which in derivation has been already established, 
that thus plays the part of an epenthetic or connecting vowel 
in compounds. In fact in both languages the stems in ejo are 
•almost as numerous as all the rest put together. When they 
form the first terms of compounds, their final vowel regularly 
takes the form o in Greek, e (changed to i) in Latin, A.v#co- 
KTovo-S) 7nagni-ficu-Sy^ and this Greek o, Latin i has been ex- 
tended by analogy to a host of other nominal stems with quite 
different endings. This extension was aided by the fact that in 
both languages the vowel in question was also the sign of the 
genitive singular of the same stems, and so the linguistic con- 
sciousness instinctively translated ttvpo-kAotto-? (stem wvp-) by 
-jTvpos kXottcvs &nd p^ci-ficu-s (stem, pdc-) hy pacts factor. 

Latin knows no other connecting vowel besides i (u), Greek 
has some others besides o, but they are much rarer. Thus some 
rstems in -d, preserving their final letter unchanged in compo- 
sition, e.g, Sa<f}vr}'<f}6po-s (bearing laurels), contaminated other 
stems, and hence arose, aided especially by the rhythmical law 
which made the Greeks avoid three short syllables following 
one another, the curious forms, crT€ct>avrj-cf>6po-<: (orct^avo-?, 
crown), jSaXaF77-<^ayo-s (/SoiXavo-?, acorn), €Krj-p6\os (ckcis far), 
which were extended by the poets in so far as they favoured 
the dactylic metre. Much less clear is the origin of the con- 
necting vowel L in dpyt-Trous (apyo-9, white), KoXki-Opi^ (/cdAds or 
rather ^kuAAo-?, beautiful) ; but it may have been borrowed 

^ The archaic type with the vowel o (u) auru-fex and by imitation carnu- 
fer, need only be mentioned here. Cf. the formation of nouns in -tCit-f 
^upra 164. 
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from syntactical compounds in which the "first term was in the 
locative. ^ 

It remains to verify these general remarks by examining the 
most interesting cases of composition, classified according to 
the nature of the nominal stem forming the first term. 

1. Root-stems rarely show the pure root, d-7rXdo-s=*sm-7rXoo-s 
<(root *sem^ one), a-7raf, d-8€X</>os (from the same womb, uterine 
brother), irvp-<f>6po-Sj ttoS-t/vc/xo-s, Lat. simplex = ^sem-plec-s^ 
mn-cBru-s^^ Os-cen (bird whose song is an omen), s6L-stitm-m ; 
almost always with avowel,7n;po-Xa/8t(8)-s (fire- tongs), woSo-aTpd/^rj 
(impediment), x^^'P^^V'^V iS^^^^)i luci-fugvrS voci-ferati-o^ ori- 
ficiu-m, etc. 

2. Final ejo, — The pure stem, but different in each language : 
Ok. Imro-fjiaxt-a., ravpo-fjiopffxy-^, fjiaKpo-xctp ; Lat. armi-ger^ tardi- 
gradu-8^ solU-pes (with uncloven hoof) ; except in Greek forms 
like fiaXav7i<t>dyos and dpyLrrovsj and also of course the cases 
where the thematic vowel is elided before the initial vowel 
of the second term, Gk. tinr-aypo-^ (wild horse), r/xv-wStd,-^ Lat. 
equ-it- (horseman), soll-emni-s^ etc. 

3. Final a. — Sometimes in Greek the pure stem, dyy€\La-<f}6po-s 
(messenger), vc^^cXry-ycpcTa (cloud-gatherer, dyctpw); but gene- 
rally in Greek and always in Latin the a is replaced by the 
ordinary connecting vowel, x^po-ypdii>o-^ (describing countries), 
^po-\6yLO'V (clock), cfxuvo'fufxo'^ (imitating the voice), spici-fer, 
spini-ger^ veli'Volu-s^ tibi-ce7i = *tlbw-cen {tibia candns)^ etc.* 

4. Final i. — The pure stem sometimes in Greek, TroXt-iropOo-^ 
(sacker of cities), and always in Latin ; au-cep-s, au-guriii-m^ 
<au-spicii(rm^ etc., syncopated for avi-cep-s, etc. ; upilio (shep- 
herd) =*oz«-jpi7/o syncopated for ovl-] tgni-voviu-s, whence by 
imitation lapi-cida (stem lapid-) monti-vagu-Sj ponti-fex, etc. 

^ The short a which appears in the composition of the numerals, ircvrd' 
woXi-St e^a-TToos, (kra-SdicruXo-s, is due to the analogy of ^Trra-, iwca-f ScKa-^ 
■which are regular {S4Ka=decem^*d4km), 

2 Probably "of one piece" (cf. cre'dre)^ then "pure." CI. also Gk. fiQpv^ 
i(with uncloven hoot) ^^a-fi-uvvx-s (having only one hoof). 

' Contracted in KaKovpyoi^KaKd-epyo-Sj etc., whence by analogy iravovpyos 
?(stem iravT-), 

* The existence of doublets like x^P^ Xt^poy, spica sylcum^ naturally facili- 
tated this process, which is still familiar to us from the creation of words 
like Eng. phono-graph^ Fr. gralli-pMe (grallatory or wading bird), etc. 
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In Greek: with vowel o, 7roAto-<^uAaK-€<i) (to guard the city), 
olo-'iroXo-^ (shepherd) ; with vowel a, 7roA.td-i/d/Lto-s (civic magis- 
trate). 

5. Final u, — Pure stem in vav'Kpdrrjs (powerful at sea), fiov- 
ycioy?, Bpv-To/jLo-Sj Saicpv-ppoo-s (bathed in tears), nau-fragiu-rrif 
bH-bulcU'S (corrupted for ^bU-bidcvrS = *hou-fvlc-o-8^ cf . fulcire^ 
to support, feed), sHrbidctirS, manu-briu-m (handle),^ etc. The 
vowel o is added in Spvo-irayy^ (made of oak), SaKpvo-froLo-s 
(lamentable), ix^o-</>ayo-9, etc. In Latin i replaces u in mani- 
ptdus {ma7ius pUna)j frilcti-fevj corniger^ arquitenens, etc. 

6. Final s, — The stems in -os- (-es-) appear under four chief 
aspects : — (a) in Greek, pure stem, dv$€cr'<l>6po-s (bearing flowers), 
(raic€0'-7raA.o-9 (shaking a shield); (fi) in Latin, vowel i added 
(rare), veneri-vagvrs (dissolute), hondri-ficu-Sj etc. ; (y) in Greek, 
vowel a added, ^cXoy-t^opo? (bearing darts), or replacing the 
suffi -€0--, ii<f}Tf-ft>6pO'^ (armed with a sword) ; (8) vowel o in 
Greek, i in Latin, substituted for the same suffix, di/^o-Xoyo-s 
(gathering flowers), i/rcvSo-ftaprvs (false witness), aXrjOo'fjLavTi-^ 
(true prophet), Tnuni-ficentia, volni-ficu-s^ opi-fex (stem op-oS')^ 
terri-ficu-s^ etc. 

7. Final mn. — Three types : — (a) the pure stem, ovo/xa-icXvTo-?, 
nOmen-cldtor] (fi) in Greek the stem of the oblique cases with 
vowel o, ovofiaTo-OeTTf-s, a-aifiaro-ciSi]^ ; (y) the vowel substituted 
for the final n, at/xo-^at^iys (bathed in blood), homi-cida. 

8. Final nasal, — Usually epen thesis, x^ovo-Trais (child of earth)^ 
\ilx€vo-<f>vXa^ (guardian of a harbour); sometimes analogical 
syncope, dKp,6-0€To-v (anvil-block, stem dK-fiov-), 

9. Final liquid. — Epen thesis together with the form of the 
oblique cases in Trarpo-KTovo-^ and parricida (corrupted for 
2)atri'CJda. 

10. Final explosive. — Widely divergent forms in Greek: — 

(a) atTToXos (goat-herd) = *aty-7rdAo-s, />tcXt-<^^oyyo-s ; (/3) yrjpo-^api^^ 
(burdened with old age) ; (y) d(r7nSr)-ct>6po-^ (armed with a shield),. 
\ap.7raSr]-Sp6fjiO'S (running at the feast of torches); lastly and 
especially (8) do-TrtSo-Trr^yd-s (shield-maker), KopaKo-^fxavo^, Keparo- 

1 The second term is very probably the root Hher (to bear) in the reduced 
form, together with the suffix -io-. 
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<l>6po-Sj Kptaro-pipo-^ (carnivorous), v8aTo-rp€<^i}s (living in the 
water),! etc. — Lat. lacii-fer^ lapidi-c^lda. 

II. The first term is an indeclinable particle, — This very 
simple case requires no elucidation. 

(i8o) in. The first term is a verbal stem, — Greek has two 
kinds of compounds with the first term verbal, (1) the non-sig- 
matic, e,g. ^^pi-oiKo-^ (carrjdng its house), and (2) the sigmatic, 
e,g, if>a€(rL'-fifipoTo-s (giving light to men). It is rather hard 
to state exactly the origin of these forms, which are peculiar 
to Greek. (1) The form of the non-sigmatic compounds points 
especially to the influence of exclamatory phrases, which 
through repeated use became nicknames, and then nouns, 
e,g, <ji€p€ oIkov (bear thy house!), an interjection addressed to 
the tortoise;* but compounds with the first term nominal 
likewise claim a share in their origin, in this sense, that a word 
like </>tA.o-/ctV8i5vo-s, originally a possessive nominal compound 
meaning " one to whom danger is dear," was translated " loving 
danger," and hence gave rise to the innumerable compounds 
beginning with </>tA.o-, fila-o-^ rifio-^ etc., which appear to con- 
tain the verbs <l>iXto, fiurS), rl/iC),^ (2) The sigmatic compounds 
are certainly possessive nominal compounds, and arp^xj/l-Kipia-^^ 
for example, may have meant originally " having the horns in 
a twisted state," but the Greeks unconsciously translated it 
by orpci/ras ra icepd " twisting its horns," and on such models 
formed an immense number of compounds in which the first 
term seems to be a sigmatic aorist stem. 

In strict agreement with their origin, both these kinds of 
compounds nearly always show their etymological vowel, the 
non-sigmatic having c, the sigmatic i : lxi'<f>piiiv (sensible), /xcvc- 
TTToXcfto-s (steadfast in battle), dpxe-Xdo-s (leading the people) ; 
7rawt-KaKo-s (stopping evils), cvpco-t-cTnJs (with fluent speech), 
cX/cco-t-TTcirXo-s (with trailing robe). But the influence of com- 

^ The stem itiar- in composition usnally takes the form i^po-^ which must 
go back to an adjectival stem in -/>6-, cf. Od/oos {$5/>a (hydra). 

^ On verbal compounds formed by means of an imperative, cf. for French 
A. Darmesteter, Mots eompotis, p. 148. 

3 Similarly in French crime de Use-majesti (high treason) * crimen laesae 
rndjestdtiSj vhere Use is a feminine participle ; but seeing in this the 3rd 
sing, of the present of User, we form in the same way lese-entendementt etc. 
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pounds formed from nominal stems sporadically introduces into 
both classes the vowel o: Xnro-vavTrf-s (a deserting sailor), 
XMro-<^^oyyos (without voice), <^vyo-wToX€fto-? (cowardly) ; /u^o- 
Pdppapo-^ (half-barbarian)y pujfo^ivBvvo-^ (venturesome). Turther, 
through reciprocal analogy^ we find (very rarely) e in the sig- 
matic compounds, 9rcp<rc-9roXt-9 (sacker of cities), and i in the 
non-sigmatic, SLpxi-OoXaa-a-os (ruling the sea), apxtrOimpo-s^ (chief 
of the theori), Xa^t-^^oyyo-s (destroying speech), T€/wrtK€pawos= 
♦rpcTTc-Kcpawos (fulmina torqv^n8\ etc. 

§ 2. — Form of ike last term. 

(i8i) As a general rule, when the last term ends in a vowel, 
this is not changed in the formation of Greek compounds, 
except that, if the compound is an adjective, it necessarily 
adapts itself to the changes of gender of which it is susceptible : 
^avaro-s a-OdvaTO-^ (i;, o-v)j^ <l>Xoia-l3os woXv^kourfio-^ i^^) J fo/Ai; 
(avOo-KOfirf-^ and also ^aydo-KOfjLo^, kc^oXi; ^toXv-kc^oXo-s ; ?roXt-s 
'ir€p<T€-TroXAr^ J SoLKpv woXv-SttKpv-?. lu Latiu we have similarly 
fldvi-comvrSj and angui-^manvre (a^ u-m) is declined like an 
o-stem ; but usually, in forming an adjective, Latin changes 
the final vowel of the last term to an t, whence the common 
type rSmU'8 trt-rSmi-^^ cllvos de-ctlvi-Sj amnvrS {annus) sol- 
lemni'Sj^ forma In-formi-Sj norma ab-normi-Sj anima sSmi- 
animi-Sy etc. 

When it ends in a consonant, the last term may undergo 
no change, and this is usually the case in Latin : ^m-plec-s, 
prae-cep-Sj opi-fec-s, capri-pSs^bi-d&n-s, qtutdri-frOn-s etc. But 
in Greek the treatment is much more varied : — (1) No change : 
Tpt-7rov-9, (rv-fvy-9 (yoke-fellow), aW-oirs (dark), cv-owr-s (beautiful), 
KoXKi-Opiij wo\v-x€Lp. (2) Transition to the o-declension by the 
addition of an o: <rv-fvyo-9,* KaXXt-Tpt^o-s, 7roXv-;(€tpo-9, o-Trarpo-s 

^ Possibly this ol/)xc-) which is so oommoi), may have been, like i}<Klt the 
locative of a lost nominal stem. Cf. supra 176. 

2 Greek usage generally rejects the feminine of these adjectives and 
replaces it by the masculine. 

^ Properly "what suffices for the whole year,' and hence takes place 
only once a year. 

* But here the word ^0765 may have had influence. 
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(by the same father).^ (3) Transition to the o-declension by 
substitution of o for the regular vowel of the stem: TpC-iro-s 
(o-v), TLoXv-po^ (proper name, rich in cattle), IlaTpo-icXo-s (proper 
name) for naTpo#cXci79 = *naT/)o-/cA€Fi7s(#cX€(f)-o9, glory), ofju-oufio-^ 
(of the same blood, al/ia), (4) Transition to the masculine 
declension in a- (gen. ov): dtXXa^o&rj^ (with feet swift as a, 
storm). (5) Addition or substitution of the adjectival ending 
-€cr- : 2 vSaro-Tpc^^, 7roXv-#cAa8iJs (with many branches), 0€o-<l>iX-qs 
(dear to the gods), \y7r€pri-<jiavri% (arrogant), etc. 

Besides these changes, two peculiarities of the Greek language 
must also be noticed. The first is the frequent lengthening 
of the initial vowel of the last term, ^roS-iyvc/uto-s,^ dv-Tyvc/jio-?, 
8vor-to)w/xo-9, TpL-ilipoXo-v^ ctc. TMs lengthening, justified in the 
above examples by a succession of short syllables, has been 
extended by analogy to a number of other cases where this 
explanation does not hold good : avrjKtaTo-^ (incurable), dv- 
lyicovoTo-s (unheard of), ev-i^vtop (brave), afi<l>-qKris (two-edged), 
aty-wn;^, etc. The other phenomenon, which is equally common, 
is the vowel-gradation already mentioned, which causes the 
final syllable of the last term to pass, either (1) from the 
reduced to the deflected grade, e.g, alfia = *cu-^mrjb and bpraCpnav 
(of the same blood), /cr^fta (possession) and €u-/cT^fMov (rich) ; or 
(2) from the normal to the deflected grade, tfip-ffv ar<jipiav cx€-<^po)v, 

Trarrjp ariraLTnyp irarpo^irdriap (paternal grandfather), fi'qrrjp ^cr-fii^Tiop 
(of a bad mother), but Svcr-fi-JTrjp subst. (bad mother), and the 
phrase p-'nTrjp dfjLrjrmp (unnatural mother) ; or (3) conversely from 
the deflected to the normal grade, atScos dv-atSiJs, yc^os cu-ycviys, 
Kpdros ]Sci*-Kpdn79, etc.* The only example in Latin correspond- 
ing to the last case is genus de-gener, 

^ The vowel 6, which is etymologioally obsoure, has the same meaning as 
d- copulative. 

> This case is very common ; cf. supra 161. 

3 Cf. the same lengthening in 'f/vefideis (windy), iOdparoi (probably pro* 
nonnced drddyaros), and other cases where otherwise three short syllables 
would follow one another. 

* But there is no need to bring under the head of gradation the type 
K^pa^ aUx^-Kepm (with lofty horns), in which, as in the cenitive xiptast 
'K€pun is merely a substitute for -Kiparos, cf. the poetic doublet w-Kipao-s, 
and tupra 129. The accentuation, which seems to go against this etymology, 
is probably due to the analogy of that of forms 1& eC-yew (fertile) — 
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There seems no doubt that a subsidiary use was made of 
vowel-gradation and lengthening by the Greeks to differentiate 
possessive from determinative compounds, and most of the 
preceding examples support this view; but a good many 
confusions have lessened the value of this criterion, which 
moreover is an artificial one. 

*€(fyrio-s, where the w is due to a metathesis of qnantity. See supra 81 
note. Similarly the first term of Kp€iaipa!yot is explained hy *Kp€ao-<pdyo-t, 



THIRD PART^ 

MORPHOLOGY. 

(182) Morphology is the study of the forms of lan- 
guage, that is, of the modifications by means of terminations 
which nominal and verbal stems undergo in order to become 
nouns and verbs capable of forming part of a sentence. 

If taken in a very wide sense, morphology might likewise 
include etymology, which has just been studied ; and it would 
even seem at first sight that the formation of a tense like 
Xcx-^iJ-cro- ought to be included under the head of conjugation 
just as much as the addition to this stem of the termination 
-/lat, *-crat, -rat, etc. But it has been thought better to restrict 
the name of morphology to the study of terminations, in order 
to make as clear as possible the line of demarcation between 
the formation of stems and the inflexion of words, and to 
insist on the elementary truth, too often ignored, that, for ex- 
ample, Xcy-o- and kex-Oi^croj on the one hand, are forms quite as 
distinct and quite as independent of one another as are Xoy-o- 
and *Xey-Tt- (A,€fi9; on the other. Hence morphology is reduced 
for our present purpose to declension and that part of conjuga- 
tion only which is concerned with the person-endings. 

The terminations, both those of declension or case- 
endings, and those of conjugation or person-endings, 
appear in language as the necessary complement of the nominal 
or verbal stems to which they are attached. It is only very 
rarely, as we have seen, that the simple root without any affix 
can be used as a stem ; but it is still rarer for the bare stem 

181 
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without any terminatioii to act as a noun or verb.^ In short, 
the stem is almost an abstraction, like the root. But this fact 
does not in the least invalidate the claims of morphology. 
For is not the word itself mainly an abstraction ? Man thinks 
and expresses his thoughts by means of sentences, not isolated 
words. 

At this point there arises a preliminary question. How is 
it possible to conceive that a mere termination, almost always 
monosyllabic, often reduced to a single consonant, and some- 
times invisible to any other eye but that of the philologist, should, 
when added to a nominal or verbal stem, have the power of in- 
troducing into it a more or less complicated modification of 
meaning, such as singular or plural, subject or object, 1st, 2nd, 
or 3rd person, etc. ? We may obtain, if not a solution of the 
problem, at any rate a hint towards its solution, from the lan- 
guages called isolating or agglutinative, in which the elements 
denoting relation have not yet coalesced with the significant 
elements. In Chinese, for example, the plural does not difiPer in 
principle from the singular ; but, in cases where it is absolutely 
indispensable to emphasize the notion of plurality, this may be 
done by placing after the noun another noun having the. meaning 
of " crowd " or " universality," e.g. thUng tsd kidi=juvenis 
fllius multitUdO that is " the youths." Suppose Mdi drops out 
of use as a separate word, then only the history of the language 
will be able to explain the plural meaning belonging to the 
afiix. Again, certain Einnish languages still have a word veli 
(friend, companion), which Hungarian, a language of the same 
family, has entirely lost ; but Hungarian has kept in its declen- 
sion an affix -vel with a comitative or instrumental meaning, 
e.g. ko-vel = lapis-comes, " with the stone." Now, in accordance 
with the law of vocalic harmony, which requires the partial 
assimilation of the vowel of the suffix to that of the stem, this 
syllable -vel often becomes -valj atyd-val (with the father) ; in 
accordance with another law, the v is assimilated to the final 

* There is scarcely any instance of the nominal stem free from all 
addition except in the vocative ping., ?inr-e, egw-e; or of the verbal stem, 
except in the 2nd pers. sing, of the imperative, X^-e, leg-e. (The impera- 
tive is the vocative of the verb.) 
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consonant of the stem, kertrtel (with the garden), kert-ek-kel 
(with the gardens), hdz-zal (with the house), atyd-m-mal (with 
my father), etc. After all these changes the original veli has 
become scarcely recognisable, and if this word had not been 
preserved somewhere, all the eflforts of the analyst would have 
been powerless to restore it. 

Much more difSicult and uncertain then must such restorations 
be in the languages with which we are concerned, where the 
affix is reduced to its simplest form. We may attempt them ; 
we may, for example, see in the final -« of the nom. sing, an old 
demonstrative *so, which has given to Greek its article 6 ; we 
may connect the gen. sing. Sojftoio (of the people) = *8d/i-o-(r2/o 
with the adj. &qfi6(no^ (popular) = *8d/i-o-Tto-9, which has the 
same meaning and almost the same form ; and we may recognise 
in the -m and -t which serve as signs of the 1st and 3rd pere. 
sing, of verbs the shapeless relics of the stem *me- {me) and 
the demonstrative *t(h (he, cf. the Greek article). But these 
are mere exercises of ingenuity, which are almost useless, and, 
if carried further, would become dangerous ; all the attempts 
made to explain the -es of the nom. pL through a sort of re- 
duplication of the demonstrative -8 of the nom. sing., the Latin 
passive through an addition of the reflexive pronoun {feror= 
*ferd sS), the Greek mediopassive through a reduplication of the 
pronominal ending in a reflexive sense {<l>€pofmL=*<l>€p'0'fia'fiLy 
*<f>€p€a'cu = *<^^€-cra-(rt, etc.), are encountered by insurmoimt- 
able phonetic obstacles, and it were to be hoped that they 
may not be renewed, the more so, because they entangle the 
science of language in a road which has no ending. Most 
of the errors of science, in all its branches, arise from its 
thinking itself bound to explain facts which its duty is only 
to state. 

(183) Moreover, even supposing that the Indo-European lan- 
guages did seem to have preserved all their case-endings and 
person-endings in the form of separate words, would a com- 
parison of the latter with the inflexions be much more legiti- 
mate? We may be permitted to doubt it; for such a com- 
parison would often leav^ out of sight a factor of the highest 
importance, the association vi ideas, grammatical analogy, 
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which has no less influence in this department than in that of 
derivation.^ For, like words, the forms of declension and con- 
jugation classify themselves in our mind in series, in which 
classes regarded rightly or wrongly as identical from a logical 
point of view constantly tend to become identified in form also ; 
hence a suffix which seems to be everywhere the same is per- 
haps so only because at some past time it has been detached 
from some words and then introduced into all the rest.^ 
Further, if the language contains the suffix as a separate word, 
it is possible that the separate word has been formed from 
the suffix, instead of the suffix being a corruption of the 
separate word.* This case is rare, but not unexampled.* 

Let us consider this unceasing action of analogy in a depart- 
ment which is familiar to us. We have regularly in old French 
nom. li chevaZSj ace. le cheval. This alternation is regular in all 
words of the Latin 2iid declension ; but it is naturally absent 
in forms like nom. li p^re=iUe pdter^ ace. le p^re= ilium 
pdtrem. Thus the old form of the language knows only the 
nom. sing, li pSre ; but little by little the 8 of the neighbour- 
ing declension, being wrongly regarded as the necessary sign 
of the nom. sing., makes its way into this word also, and so in 
the thirteenth century we find only the contaminated form li 
pdres, li Urres, li emper^res. 

So too in the verbs. In the third conjugation of Latin, forms 
of the 2nd person plural like trdhitiSj cArritis would require in 
French the corresponding forms vous Hraites, vous *queArteSj 
etc. But of these the only traces are the two isolated forms 

* Cf. supra 83. 

2 Looking at the imperative forms leg-i'to leg-u-nto (Gk. tpep-i-TUt <f>€p-6- 
rrwv), who would not think that -to -nto are affixes of the 3rd person, con- 
taining, like -ti -nti of the indicative, an obscured demonstrative stem ? 
Yet they are nothing of the kind ; legitd is probahly a nominal form, and 
lepuntd is modelled on legitd and on the relation between legit and legunt. 

8 This is what is maintained by those philologists according to whom the 
person-endings, having been detached and separated from the conjugated 
stem, became the personal pronouns (the " theory of adaptation/' cf. Sayce, 
Comparative Philology ^ 2nd ed., Preface and pp. 132 ff.). 

^ In French " a collection of ana " (memorable sayings) ; ana is simply 
the termination of the words Voltairiana^ Bolatana^ Huetiana^ by which 
such collections are designated. Cf . A. Darmesteter, Mots nouveauxi p. 229, 
and more recently Biill Sac. Ling, vi. p. cxxxv. 
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votisfaiteSj vous diteSj and even these have disappeared from 
the popular language. Everywhere else (voits trayiz^ vous 
courdz) a termination -ez has crept in, which is regular only in 
the 1st conjugation, vous am^z^amdtis, but has imperceptibly 
invaded the other three.* 

That similar phenomena have taken place ever since the Indo- 
European period, is a fact which it is as impossible to doubt 
as it is difficult to prove. That they abound in Greek and 
Latin declension and conjugation will become clear from the 
following pages. 

^ [English inflexions also are largely analogical in their origin. Thus the 
plural in -s, which has but a limited range in Anglo-Saxon, has been so ex- 
tended by analogy as to be now almost universal ; it is regular, for example, 
in stones (A.-S. stdn-as) and days (A.-S. dag-as), but analogical in eyes (A.-S. 
eag-atit cf. Scotch een) and nights (A.-S. niht). So too in the preterite of 
verbs the older form shew has been supexseded by the analogical form 
shew-ed, slep by slep-t, etc., and the process is still going on ; for example, 
clomb (Newman, Uerontiiu, ** He elomb the grants of the wood*') is now 
almost superseded by climb-edJl 



L-DECLENSION-i 

(184) Declension is the modification of nominal stems by 
means of terminations, corresponding to the three grammatical 
categories of gender, number, and case, which are charac- 
teristic of these stems. 

The Indo-European language had three genders, mascu- 
line, feminine, and neuter, which have been faithfully pre- 
served by Latin and Greek. 

It likewise had three numbers, singular, plural, and 
dual. But in it the dual had no doubt already been reduced 
to three case-forms, as in Sanskrit, or four at the most. In 
most of the derived languages it has been lost, only the faintest 
traces of it remaining. This is the case in Latin. Even in 
Greek, where it seems to have held its ground, its use is 
unknown to whole dialects, notably Lesbian, and in the classical 
language its use is almost optional, alternating with that of the 
plural.2 

Of case-relations, so far as can be conjectured from the 
derived languages, Indo-European, at the period of separation, 
must have distinguished at least eight, namely : nominative, 
denoting the agent ; vocative, a mere interjection ; ^ accusa- 
tive, which might be called with more precision illative, 
denoting a tendency towards the object ; ablative (tendency 
to move away from the object); instrumental or comita- 
tive (accompaniment) ; dative (assigning to) ; locative (situa- 

1 [Cf. Mr. W. M. Lindsay, " The Early Italian Declension," Classical 
Review, 1888, pp. 129 ff. 202 fE. 273 ff.'] 

2 In Homer the agreement of the dual with the plnral is not uncommon, 
e.g. T(h 3' aiircb fidpTvpoL iarcop (II. i. 338), fii/iK€Ti iraiSe (piXcj TroXefd^cre fnjd^ 
fidx^adov (II. vii. 279). 

3 The vocative is not, properly speaking, a case, since it has no logical 
relation to any other term of the proposition. 

186 
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tion in); lastly, genitive , which it would be more exact to 
call possessive, in virtue of its essential and primitive 
ftinction.* Corresponding to each of these relations there were 
generally several terminations, which have nearly all survived 
in Greek and Latin, although Greek has nominally only five 
cases, and Latin six. 

These terminations may be added to the stem without modi- 
fying it. This is usually the case, at least in Greek and Latin,^ 
in the declension called parisyllabic, which hence may be 
treated separately and before the other declensions, not only 
because it is the most simple, but also because it has in many 
points contaminated by analogy the declension called impari- 
syllabic,* while the latter has had very little influence on it. 
In the imparisyllabic declension, which has sometimes kept, 
sometimes very capriciously modified the original vowel- 
gradation of its stems, we shall have to study successively the 
terminations and the changes in the stem caused by the 
addition of these terminations. Lastly, the pronominal de- 
clension, which stands quite by itself, differs even more from 
that of the nouns properly so called than the two nominal 
declensions differ from one another, and will require a separate 
chapter. Such then is the division of our subject. 

^ Or better still " adnominal,** since, properly speaking, it can only be 
governed by a noun of which it completes the sense. 

^ In primitive Indo-European all the declensions must have been more or 
less subject to vowel-gradation. 

' This terminology is unfortunately not very precise ; for there are no 
more syllables in yivovs or nubis than in yevos or nubesy and on the other 
hand there are more in Oeoto and dedrum than in OeSs and deus. It Iirr 
however been thought best to adhere to it, since it is both customary and 
convenient. The important point is not to take it too literally. 



CHAPTER I. 

PARIS YLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(185) Under this heading will be included the 1st and 2nd 
declension in Greek, the 1st, 2nd, and 5th declension in Latin, 
except that for this purely empirical classification will be sub- 
stituted the more systematic distinction between stems ending 
in o/e, <Z, and f . 

Section I. 

STEMS IN 0-. 

(186) The vast majority of stems ending in o- are masculine 
or neuter. But feminines are not uncommon, both among 
nouns, n}cro-9, a/i7r€Xo-9, pOpuLus^ olvo-Sj and especially, but only 
in Greek, among those adjectives to which custom denies a 
feminine in rj, Mw/io-^j ifyyaxTtfjio-^, Moreover, the gender has 
no influence on the declension, except in the case of two forms 
confined to the neuter. 

§ 1. — Mascvlines and Feminines. 

(187) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative: the sign is -s in Greek 
and Latin, iinro-^, equd-Sy and offers no difficulty. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem with the vowel e, iinrc, eque^ 
the only clear trace of an old vowel-gradation preserved by 
this declension. The regular identity of the nominative and 
vocative in the plural of all nouns and even in the singular of 
other declensions, led to the very frequent use of the nominative 
for the vocative in this declension also, Gk. w <^tXos, Lat. cZa 
meus ocellus,^ and in certain nouns, ^ca-9, deu-s, the vocative is 
entirely wanting even in the classical language. 

1 II. iv. 189 ; Od. iu. 375.— Plant. Asin, 667 (Ussing). 

U8 
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8. Accusative: -m, whence Gk. -v, Lat. -nt, presenting no 
difiScolty: onro-v, equO-nij in old Latin written without m, 

OINO. 

4. Ablative (1). — The termination of this ablative was a d 
preceded by a vowel the nature of which cannot easily be 
determined, probably *-^d. But the vowel matters little here, 
since from the pro-ethnic period it was contracted with the 
final vowel of the stem. The latter vowel being an 6, the con- 
traction necessarily produced *iinnt>8, equOd. In Latin this 
ablative has remained, regularly losing its final d, which is no 
longer found except in old inscriptions.^ In Greek it has dis- 
appeared from declension, but it reappears in the shape of an 
adverb in ovtcd, &i^ia, icaroi, dvQ>r^p(i>, etc., and especially, with a 
final s of somewhat obscure origin,^ in the numerous adverbs 
derived firom adjectives in o-s, ovtcus (doublet of ovrcu), o-o<^(i)9, 
#(aXo>s, KowfHo^y etc. It is adverbial also in Latin in certOj 
citd.^ 

It is also possible that this termination *-^cZ might be pre- 
ceded by the thematic vowel S- ; in this case, the contraction 
of the group would have given long ^, which is found only in 
Latin, but immensely extended, since it there corresponds in 
the formation of adverbs to the final ws of Greek : certi = 
*certSdj facUumSdj^ probSj doctS, henS, malij etc. 

5. Ablative (2). — The Sanskrit ablative dgvdt, which corres- 
ponds to equOd, may always be replaced by an ablative dgva- 
taSj the termination of which reappears in a purer form in 
Ghreek and Latin -tos. But Latin alone adds it to some stems 
in 0-, fu'ndUuB=*funde-t08 (from the bottom, from top to 
bottom), peni'tus (from the bottom, thoroughly, of. penu-Sj 
nomin., the meaning of which must have been modified). In 
Greek it is no longer found except in a few adverbs, €v^6^= 
in-tuSj iK-Tosy which were so little understood to be ablatives 

^ Supra 65. 

' Cf . however supra 65 note. 

* Supra 77 c. 

* SenatusconsuUum de Bacchanalihua. — The Oscan anipruJid=improhS, 
the termination of which recalls that of the ablatives of the 8rd declension, 
fnarld, airld^aeret has led some to suppose an intrusion of the forms of the 
8rd declension into the domain of the 1st. But the conjecture stated in the 
text seems more probable. 
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that a new ablative termination was attached to them, whence 
the form iv-Tocr-6€v (also Ik-to-^cv, Od. ix. 239). 

6. Ablative (B).^-The last mentioned ablative termination 
(Sk. -dhas) appears in Latin and Greek under the double form 
-de and -^cv, of which the form '0a=*On seems to be a reduced 
doublet (cf. the adverbs ivOa and eyOev, Lat. in-^e=*ly-6€). 
Latin has not kept this affix in its declension and has only the 
two adverbial forms inde and unde. In Ghreek, on the contrary, 
and especially in the language of Homer, the ablatives in -^cv are 
remarkably numerous and frequent: common nouns, ayp6-0€v, 
otKo-^€v, Oeo-Oey, ovpav6r0€y ; prosper nouns, IXio-^cv, "KopivOo-Oev ; 
pronoims, •rro-Oev, o-Oev, oXXo-tfcv, avro-Otv. The last mentioned 
formations have survived in classical Greek. 

7. Instrumental (1). — The termination of this case was cer- 
tainly an -a, whether long or short does not matter here, for the 
contraction of this vowel with the final vowel of the stem must 
have given rise to an Lido-European -dj which reappears in the 
Doric forms ttS (=*ge-a or *qo-aj which way?), avra (this way), 
dAAa (elsewhere), etc., Ion. ic^, Att. tt^, aXXrf, Trcfiy (on foot, instrum. 
of 7r€^6-Sj pedestrian), St^V (do^^ly)j ^anra^v (everywhere), i7ot;xv 
(quietly), etc. It is true that these forms, which are exceedingly 
common, are ordinarily written ti^, ^XXy, etc., and regarded as 
datives ; ^ but, in the first place, the i adscript is not constant, 
and in the second place, it was only natural that the Greeks, 
having become incapable of recognising in these forms an 
instrumental masculine, should have taken them for the dative 
feminine, on account of a merely external resemblance.^ The 
fact is that the t adscript here is a mere graphic embellishment, 
and the instrumental use harmonizes perfectly with the meaning 
of all these adverbs of manner and the phrases answering to the 

^ Indeed Herodian strictly enjoins this spelling. 

' An attempt has been made to justify the view that vy is a feminine, by 
understanding ddif; but what must be understood with ve^ or BixS^ 
Moreover xdvT-Ty, Dor. irair-g, though of analogical formation (infra 204, 9), 
seems to show that the Greeks, at the time when they created this wora, 
were still conscious of the masculine character of the termination ; for other- 
wise they would have created *ira<7a *Ta<ny. — I ought however to point ont 
that the view stated in the text is rejected by most grammarians, the most 
authoritative of whom (cf. G. Meyer, § 388) unanimously hold that the type 
xa is an instrumental feminine. 
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question qud. Hence it also seems preferable to see instru- 
mentals masculine and neuter in the four Latin pronominal 
forms qud = ttS, Mc, illdc^ istdc rather than to have recourse to 
a problematic ellipse of vid, to justify the feminine. 

8. Instrumental (2). — It is not certain that this case, the 
sign of which in Greek is -^i- <^tv,^ and which is not found in 
Latin, existed in the singular in Indo-European ; at any rate 
in Sanskrit it appears only in the plural, under the form -hhiH? 
However that may be, this form, which classical Greek has 
entirely lost, is still fairly common in Homer : ^ Se^io-ifiiv (on 
the right), apwrrcpo-^tv (on the left), xa^f o-<^^»' (with bronze), 
aTpaT6-<l>iv, IXto-^iv, €K 'rraur(raX6<f>i (from a peg, Od. viii. 67), 
etc. 

9. Dative. — The primitive termination was *-«y, or perhaps 
*-ey, but it makes no difference here which it was, since the 
initial vowel can have had no other effect than that of lengthen- 
ing by contraction the final o- of the stem, linrfo, equO= 
*dkv)6-ay or *^kwd-ey^ This declension, together with that 
of the Ct' stems, is the only one in which Greek has preserved 
a true dative. 

10. Locative, — On the other hand it has almost entirely lost 
the locative, the sign of which was a simple -i ; the only traces 
of it are to be found in the forms Trot (whither ?)=*5d-t, ol 
(whither, relative),^ oIkol (at home), -ffiol. twSc (here), oAAvt 
(elsewhere). It will be seen that the final vowel of the stem 
has the form o, but the form e would perhaps be more regular ; 
at any rate it is certain that the form oticct exists and that Doric 
has adverbs like rctSe rovrct avrcii to which may be added the 
Panhellenic ckcu The Latin locative, huml (on the ground), 
doml (at* home), leaves the question undecided, since f may re- 
present either ei or oi; the archaic form however is humoi= 
*humd-i. This very important" form has only retained its loca- 

^ On the V i<l>€\Kv<rTuc6v, cf. supra 79, 1. 

' This form is not entirely unknown in Greek, cf. the doublets dfu/>l and 
dfi4>Ls (around) and the advb. XucpK/Us (sideways). 

3 Where it is not' restricted to the instrumental function, but may also be 
used indifferently as an ablative or locative. 

4 Cf. iupra 24 A and 26, 2.— Hence we must beware of identifying in 
Latin the dative equo^* equal with the abl. equo=*equod, 

^ It must be observed that these locatives have taken an illative sense. 
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tive function in the above examples and in proper names of 
towns and places, LugdUnl (at Lyons) ; in all other cases, and 
even in these nouns themselves, it has taken the meaning of a 
genitive, and everywhere replaces the primitive genitive, of 
which Latin shows no trace : equlj servl, dominlj etc. 

11. Genitive, — The pro-ethnic termination was -syo, cf. Sk. 
dgva-syUj and the oldest Greek form »nroio goes back quite 
regularly to *iTnro-ayo.^ From the latter to the classical type 
tmrov the Stage of transition can only have been *iinroo through 
loss of intervocalic i, and this consideration alone would be 
enough to prove the existence of this *?7nroo, though it is no- 
where read. But there are more direct proofs of its existence. 
For (1) several verses of Homer where the form in ov is read 
will not scan, and the scansion becomes correct if we restore 
the form in oo ; thus the amphimacers 'IXibv, AioXov evidently 
cannot occur in a dactylic verse.* (2) The genitive oov of the 
relative pronoun 0-9, which is read in Homer, is evidently a 
barbarism invented at a later period to restore the metre which 
the reading ov had violated ; it is only necessary to substitute 
00 for it.* (3) This restoration is again forced upon us almost 
as strongly, wherever the final ov is supposed to be shortened 
before a following vowel, e,g, 'IXtbv aiTrcii^ (II. ix. 686), ovpavov 
doT€/w)€VTos (II. vi. 108), etc., where we should read 'IXto', ovpav6\ 
etc., with elision of the second o. (4) The same restoration is 
possible, though not necessary, wherever the ov of the genitive 
forms the second part of a foot, e,g, at the end of a verse 
McvcXoov KvhaXCiJuoLo, where it is certainly an improvement to 
read Mci'cXaoo. (5) Hence the reading ov (or w in the original 
Homeric -ZEolic) is only entirely justified when the termination 
of the genitive begins a foot, a case which is comparatively 
rare.* (6) We shall see later on that the genitive of the 1st 

1 Supra 39 C. — This termination is not met with outside the o-declension 
and seems to have been borrowed from the pronominal declension, infra 

217, 9. 

2 Hence we shall read 'IXloo irpoirdpoL0€ (II. xv. 66, xxii. 6), AldXoo kXvt^l 
dJjfiara (Od. x. 60), and so also II. yi. 61, xv. 554, ii. 518, xxii. 313, etc. 

3 II. ii. 325, Od. i. 70 ; the last of coarse being long by position. 

* The presence in Homer of three forms of the genitive which evidently 
cannot have been coexistent is one of the many facts which show the 
artificial character of the Homeric language. 
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decl. inasc. TroXtrdo is undoubtedly borrowed from the 2nd ; but, 
if it had been imitated from tmroio, its form would be *7roXiTato ; 
hence it must have been formed in a dialect in which the pro- 
nunciation at the time was *Linroo. (7) There is nothing incon- 
ceivable in the loss of the form *?»nroo, if the Homeric poems 
have been translated into a language which no longer possessed 
this genitive (the language of the Ionian rhapsodists) ; it is 
rather the preservation of the type in oio which might surprise 
us, did not the metre absolutely require it, together with many 
other archaisms. 

The forms ^coto, tmroio, survived, through imitation of Homer, 
in the language of poets of all periods. Prose retained only the 
contracted forms of *6€6o, *Lirn-ooj namely, Lesb. Boeot. Dor. ^€w, 

tTrTro), lon.-Att. Oeov, Tmrov, 

By a process the reverse of that in Latin, which has super- 
seded this genitive by the locative, Greek employs the genitive 
of certain pronoims in a locative sense : ttov (where ?), ov 
(where), avrov (here), etc.^ 

(1 88) n. DvM, — 1. Direct Case (nom.-voc.-acc.) : the final 
vowel (probably -e, if we may judge from ttoS-c, etc., of the 3rd 
declension) having been contracted, in the Indo-European 
period, with the thematic vowel o-, the result was an 5, which 
forms the Greek termination, vjnr(ii = *ikwo=*ikw6'^. Latin 
has lost this form, except in the two words du6 ^ and arribO / and 
even here it only serves for the nominative masculine and neuter 
and the accusative neuter ; the accusative masculine has the 
plural form, duOs^ arnbOs, Besides Svw Greek also has 8vo, a 
much commoner form, the shortening of which is still unex- 
plained. 

2. Oblique Case (1) (exclusively Greek). — Neither Latin nor 
Iftny other Indo-European language shows anything analogous 

^ For the sake of completeness may be mentioned also : (1) the locative 
m '01 {t60i, 'I\lodi)j produced by the combination of the c of the locative with 
the ablative termination -Bev ; (2) the illative oUdvde, obtained by the addi- 
tion to the ordinary accusative of a demonstrative and enclitic particle 
which intensifies its meaning ; (3) the more obscure illative ctKade (imitation 
of AXaSe ? cf . also ip&yade) ; (4) the rare illative i^ -(re, which is quite ob- 
scure, w6a€, SKXoffe, 

' But commonly duSt supra 77. 
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to the case-ending used in Greek for the genitive, locative, 
instrumental, dative, and ablative dual. This termination is 
-ttv (the first t is a ^) in the language of Homer, hnro-uv 6<^aX- 
fiouvj afterwards contracted with the stem and so producing 
the forms LTnroiv (dissyllable), 6<t>daKfioiv, etc. Did this termina- 
tion belong to the Indo-European period ? or is it entirely the 
creation of Greek ? It seems very hard to give any reply to 
this question, except that we do not see whence Greek could 
have derived it. The most probable view is that there is a 
very close relation between the oblique case of the dual and the 
locative plural; for tinrouv is the same as tmroia-iv with the 
regular loss of the intervocalic <r.^ 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin). — The forms duO-bus, amb(ybu8 
are not plurals, since there is no case in -bus in the Latin 2nd 
declension. Now Sanskrit has in the dual an instrum.-dat.-abl. 
termination -bhydm, dvdbhydm = dudbus ; hence it is probable 
that the Latin -bus here is a relic of an old dual termination, 
corrupted through the analogy of the termination of the dative- 
ablative plural of other declensions.^ 

(189) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative: wnrot, equl^ = 
*€quoi (the old form poploe = popvll and others are cited by 
Festus). It will be seen that Greek and Latin agree in adding 
a -y to the stem ; but in this respect they diverge from the 
Indo-European type, which in this declension as in all the 
others had the termination -^s, e.g. *dkwds = *^kwd-SSj Sk. 
dgvds.^ Hence we should expect *t7r7r<09 *equ6s ; but, on the 
other hand, the termination oy was regular in the pronominal 
declension, e.g. Sk. t^ = Hoy (they) ; hence it is easily conceiv- 
able that phrases like rot *r7r7ra)9, istl* equos would become rot 
tTTTTot, istt equl. This is not the only case in which the o-stems 
have borrowed from the pronouns, and in this particular case 

1 Cf. infra 189, 6. — In the solitary form dvelv the thematic vowel seems to 
be e-; but dvoiv likewise exists. 

2 The other cases of duo and amho are borrowed from the plural system, 
as is likewise the case in Greek with dv-ai, the locative of 5i5o. 

3 Written also ei {equei) and c = e (PLOIBVME, Ep. Scip.) 

* It is noticeable that all the Italic languages, with the exception of Latin. 
kept this primitive form: Osc. '^VYLANWS = Ndldnds (inhabitants of Nola), 
Umbr. IKVVINVS=I(/wvin(7s, in Latin Noldnt, Iguvlnl, 
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the borrowing was aided by the analogy of the termination -ay 
of the Ist declension, ral K€<^aA.at, which was comparatively 
regular.^ Latin also had a nom. pi. in -^s, -Is, -eis^ magistr-es, 
etc., attested by a good many inscriptions of the 6th century 
of Rome ; this was evidently borrowed from the 3rd declension 
(cf . patrBs from pater ^ and magister), and did not pass into the 
classical language. 

2. Accusative, — The termination of the ace. pi. is always 
*-nSj^ hence *L7r7ro-vs, *equd-ns. We still find Tdv9, iXevOipov^^ 
etc., in Cretan and Argive inscriptions. Everywhere else the 
phonetic changes already explained^ took place : Lesb. tTnrotsJ 
Dor. BoBot. tTTTTcos, Ion.-Att. Imrovsj Lat. equos. The type with a 
short vowel, tos ^cd?, etc., which is common in inscriptions and 
in the Doric of Theocritus, comes from syntactical positions in 
which the v was dropped without any compensatory lengthen- 
ing, e,g. TOS ^€os crilSofiaij but ai/Sofiai, tos ^covs, and has thence 
been extended by analogy to other positions. 

3. Instrumental.^ — The case in -<^t -<^tv is in Homer instru- 
mental plural as well as singular: ^€o-<^tv (with the gods), 
doTcd-<^tv (by the bones), etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative.^ — The original form of this case is re- 
vealed to us by that which in Sanskrit serves as instrumental, 
agvdiSj hence *LTnru)Ls *equOis^ in other words, it is the form of 
the dative singular with the addition of the s of the plural ; 
then, by a regular process of shortening,^ tTnrots, equls = *equois. 
The type equeis, which is very common, is only another spelling 
of the same form. 

5. Locative, — The pro-ethnic termination of this case was 
*-su in all declensions. In this particular declension it was 
added to the stem, not directly, but by means of a semi-vocalic 
epen thesis, viz. y, the precise origin of which is unknown ,* hence, 
instead of *6kwo-su^ the Indo-European form would be *ikwoy- 

1 Cf. infra 196, 1. 

^ Or perhaps at a very remote period *-m«, formed by the addition of the 
8 of the plural to the form of the ace. sing. 
3 Supra 47 C. 

* The ablative plaral is everywhere like the dative, infra 4. 
^ And instrumental in classical Greek as well as in Latin. 

• By what is called Osthoff's law, supra 76 and 77. 
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8Uj which is reflected in Sk. dgvS-Su, etc. If then the locative 
were *r7r7rot-(n;, whence *r7r7rotv, it would.be easily explainable; 
but we nowhere find the slightest trace of such a termination,! 
and again the Greek form iTnroun iirrroicnv has nothing corre- 
sponding to it in any cognate language. There is however 
something corresponding to it in Greek itself in the oblique 
case of the dual iTnrouv ; hence there seems some probability 
that Indo-European had a loc. pi. *ikwoysu and a loc. dual 
*^kwoysi{m\ that these two forms were preserved in Greek as 
regards their function, but confused in respect of their form, 
and that lastly the intervocalic cr, regularly dropped in wnrouv, 
reappeared in linroKTiv through the analogy of the very numerous 
forms of the 3rd declension {iroa-aiv^ rdx^o-a-iv^ etc.), in which it 
was not intervocalic and therefore necessarily remained. But 
this is evidently merely a rudimentary attempt at explanation. 
One point in it however must almost certainly be maintained, 
namely, that the final v of this form is not paragogic, but 
forms an integral part of the termination ; ^ hnroiaiv must be 
original, whereas hnroKTi has been curtailed on the analogy of 
other forms in which the v was really paragogic, e,g. perhaps 

*Linr(xf>i. and *hnroff>iv. 

This locative has scarcely survived except in the language 
of poetry and in the prose of Herodotus, and moreover has 
been entirely confused with the dative ; not only is the one 
case used for the other, but they are made to agree together, 
just as if they were one and the same case. We know how 
common are such phrases as TroXKoiciv avOpwiroL^ and TroWoiq 
avOpttiTroLo-i. In classical prose, as in Latin, the lost locative 
plural is replaced by the dative-ablative. 

6. Genitive (1). — The original termination of the gen. pi., 
which must have been *-5m, was kept only in this declensioti, 
where, by contraction with the thematic o-, it produced o, e.g. 
*dkwom = *dkiv6'dmy Gk. tTnrwv, Lat. deum ^ = *deOm, In Greek 
this genitive is the only one in use. In Latin it is archaic ; 

^ Except perhaps in the adverb ^tera^iJ, which wonld thus be locative plural 
of a stem *fjL€TaK- of the 3rd declension. 

2 This is proved by the fact that this v never appears except in the plural : 
irocral and woaalv, but Trodi and not ^irodiv. 

s The exact correspondence between the endings of OeQv and deurrii and 
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but, while it was generally superseded by the genitive in 
'Drum, it yet held its own permanently: (1) in the language 
of poets ; (2) in formulse, especially legal and liturgical formulae, 
going back to remote antiquity, e.g. Deura COnsentum] ^ (3) in 
official language and terms relating to money, decern milia s^s- 
tertiunij not s^stertiOrum, and so also nummum not nummo- 
rum, praefe'ctus fabrum (title of a public official), etc. 

7. Genitive (2) (Latin). — The gen. pi. of pronouns ended 
regularly in -5rww = I.-E. *o-sOm, e.g. istdrum, and we have 
seen that the pronominal declension had a great influence on 
the one which we are now dealing with. Again, the gen. pi. 
of the 1st declension in -drum likewise goes back to Indo.- 
European. Lastly, from the time when final syllables in m 
tended to become short, the Latin gen. pi. was no longer dis- 
tinguished from the ace. sing. All these causes combined to 
bring about the creation and extension of an analogical genitive 
in 'Orum, equdrum, servOrum, which almost entirely superseded 
the former one. 



§ 2. Neuters, 

(igo) The declension of neuters differs only in two poiiits 
from that of the masculines and feminines, 

1. Nominative-Vocative- Accusative singular. — The nomi- 
native neuter is always like the accusative, which has the 
ordinary termination -m : fvyd-v jugu-m. The vocative neuter 
has everywhere been assimilated to the nominative. 

2. Nominative-Vocative-Accusative plural, — The ending of 
this case is a in Vedic Sanskrit, yugd, but d in Greek and 
Latin, ^uyd juga. How is this difference to be explained ? 
Let us suppose that the termination was originally d ; then we 
ought to have, in Greek and Latin, not only *fvyd *jugd = 
*yugd-d contracted, but also, in the 3rd declension for example, 
*Tpid Hrid, This supposition lacks probability, for we do not 

nho the known laws of Latin soauds, entirely forbid the hypothesis that 
deam is a syncopated form of dedium, 

* Gen. of Di cdn-sent-ei *' the gods who are or sit together " (the twelve 
great godsj. 
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see how all these long terminations could have been shortened. 
Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the termination was 
d ; we can then explain very easily the long vowel of the Sk. 
yugd = *yugd-d contracted, and the short vowel of the Gk. 
rpC-a, and we can also easily see how in a combination like 
rpia *fvyd, the short ending of the first word might influence 
the long ending of the second and shorten it. It is to be 
observed that the reverse process likewise took place, at any 
rate sporadically, if we may judge from the form rpiaKovra^ 
Ion. rpirjKovra^ which it is generally agreed to explain through 
the combination *rpia Kovrd (three tens).^ 

But this explanation will not hold good for Latin ; for, sup- 
posing we admit the existence in old Latin of a combination 
*bona ojK'scl, then, if *hona had become bond through the 
analogy of *opcsci^ the final short d would have been changed 
to e {swpra 3G A a), and so the phrase would have become in 
classical Latin *bonS ojyeri^. For the a to have been kept, it 
must have been long ; in other words, in the combination *bona 
opesd^ just as in TpiaKovra^ *opesd must have become *opesCl 
through the analogy of *bon&. Moreover we have indubitable 
traces of this long quantity in the imparisyllabic neuters {infra 
206, 2). Later the final vowel was shortened through an un- 
known cause, possibly through the analogy of the shortening of 
the same termination in the nominative singular of feminine 
nouns {infra 193). 

§ 3. Accidental Modifications, 

(igi) Among the modifications, all very slight and strictly 
phonetic, which certain types of this class have undergone, 
may be mentioned in Greek : (1) the contracted type, irXooq 
ttAoi)?, oa-Tiov ootovv^ xpv(T€o^ xpvcrov^^ where however the ordinary 
laws of contraction are interfered with by the action of 
analogy ; 2 (2) the type with metathesis of quantity ,3 called the 
Attic declension, Xcw? = X7709, Xayojs = Xaywo?, etc., namely: Sing. 

^ [The plural yugd is held to have been originally the nom. sing, of a 
feminine collective noun by J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der Indoger- 
vianischcn Nevtra (Weimar, 1889), reviewed by the author in Pevue Critiqvej 
1889, xxviii. 113.] 

2 Cf. supra 72. s Supra 76 C. 
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nom. X€a>-s=Ion. XT7o-s=Xdo-s, ace. X€<o-v=Xi7(>-v, dat. \€(i=XrjWj 
gen. Xcd) = *\€(iM} = *\rf6-o ; PI. nom. Xcw = Xiyo-t, di^coyco) = *dva)y€<o-a 
= *avft)yrjo-a, acc. Xcws = *X€(i)-vs = *Xi7o-vs, dat. X€ws=A.i7or5, gen. 
\€(av=\rfQ)v,^ etc. *Ea)9 (dawn) which is equivalent to the im- 
parisyllabic ym (gen. r^oos), has passed by analogy into this 
mode of inflexion.^ 

In Latin must be mentioned : (1) the type showing apocope 
in the nom. sing. ; agevj puer, dexter, etc. ; ^ (2) the contracted 
type in io-8, ftliu-8, Valeriu-Sj voc. fill, Valerl, gen. sing. 
Valert,^ If the Latin grammarians are to be believed, the 
last two forms differed in accentuation, gen. ValdrJ, voc. 
Vdlerl.^ 

Section II. 
Stems in a-. 

(192) This class includes a large majority of the feminines, 
a few masculines (chiefly in Greek), but no neuters. It corre- 
sponds to the 1st declension in Latin and to the nouns in d 
(17 and d pure in Attic) of the 1st declension in Greek. 

In this system of inflexion, the stem is even less variable 
than in the preceding one. We can find at the most only a 
few traces of alternation between d and d before the termina- 
tions.^ The Indo-European type however is difficult to restore, 
since the Sanskrit declension here shows peculiarities which 
do not occur in Greek and Latin. 

§ 1. Feminine 8. 

(193) I. Singular, — 1. No^ninative: with no termination, 

Dor. v£<^eA.d, lon.-Att. vcc^cAiy, Dor. and Att. cro<^td, •^/j.epd (d/^cpd), 

1 Most of the grammarians teach that thes^e nouns keep in all cases the 
accent of the nominative ; this can only be the result of a somewhat curious 
action of analogy. 

* We also find the acc. •^pcjv for ^/owa (Herodotus). 

8 Supra 79, 2 and 70. * Supra 73, 3. 

^ This accentuation would take us back to a very primitive period, when 
the vocative (as is still the case in Sauskrit) threw the accent as far lack as 
possible, without any regard for the law of three syllables, e.g. * VdterS, 

^ There is also a very remarkable shifting of accent in the inflexion of 
(•a (one, root i, cf. oX-o-s) : nom. t-a (Hom. t-S^ acc. ficu^, gen. /as, dat. if. 
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X<iipcl, Ion. o'o^ifiy riiiipitj^ X^^»^ TjB,i, terrd^ etc. As far as we 
can go back into the Indo-European period, these nominatives 
appear without any visible termination, which however need 
not surprise us, for this is not an isolated case ; many similar 
instances will be found in the imparisyllabic declension. But 
a more serious difficulty is the regular contrast between the 
long vowel in Greek and the short in Latin. The- identity 
of the two vowels is indisputable ; for ante-classical Latin had 
the long vowel, as is proved by many scansions in Saturnian 
verses and even in Ennius;^ but how can this final vowel, 
originally long, have become first common, and then short? 
Various explanations have been, offered, but all insufficient. 
(1) A purely phonetic shortening: but this hypothesis is in 
contradiction to all we know of Latin phonology. (2) Con- 
fusion with the vocative, which must have had the short 
vowel : but, if the prehistoric vocative had been Hen'dj it 
would probably have become Lat. *terrS.^ (3) A phonetic 
shortening, originating in iambic words, fagd=it>vy^, h6n&,^ 
and thence extended to the termination of other words : this 
hypothesis is the least untenable, though it assigns a quite 
disproportionate influence to the law of iambic words. Per- 
haps it would be better to start from the ace. sing. Herrdnij 
which would be changed to terrdm in accordance with the law 
regulating final syllables in 7n, and from this the short vowel 
might very easily have crept into the nominative. 

2. Vocative : the simple stem without any termination, and 
hence like the nominative in Greek and Latin. Homeric 
Greek however shows traces of an old vocative in a, whether 
primitive or not we cannot say, vvfK^a, Kovpa.^ 

3. Accusative: -w, presenting no difficulty, Gk. v€<l>€\rf-v= 
vcc^cXd-v, rjfji€pd'V='^fi€prj'Vf Lat. terrd-m = *terrd-m, 

4. Ablative (1). — It is probable that this case did not exist 

» Cf. mpra 37. 

* Quoius forma virtUtei parisuma fait (Ep. Scip.). — Nam dlvlnd Monetds 
fllid docuit (Saturnian verse of Liv. Andr.). — Etdensls aquild pinnls obnlxd 
volabat (Enn.). — Fdmilia tdta (Plant. Trinum. 251). 

8 Supra 36 A a. ■ * Supra 77 C. 

5 II. iii. 130, Od. iv. 743 ; Callim. iii. 72.— Only Slavonic is in agreement 
wi:h Greek on this point ; the Sanskrit vocative is dgoe (mare). 
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in the original (J-declensibn ; neither Sanskrit nor Greek 
shows any trace of it, and the Latin ablative, terra—terrCLd^ 
praeddd (Col. Rostr.), ^ noctU Troidd eaUbant capitibUs opertls 
(Satnmian verse of Naevius), used also as a locative {in terrd 
like in hortO—*hor1M or hortod in 2nd declension), may have 
been formed by analogy from the ablative of the o-stems. 

5. Ablative (2) : no trace in this class of stems. 

6. Ablative (3): recognisable in a few Greek forms like 
'A^Tjn/-^€v, irpiaporOev (d prOrd\ etc. 

7. Instrumental (1). — We have seen that the adverbs in -d 
are instrumentals of the masculine-neuter gender. ^ But it is 
quite possible that they include some feminine instrumentals ; 
as the vowel resulting from contraction would necessarily be 
d in either case, we have no means of distinguishing them. 

8. Instrumental (2). — Homeric Greek : K€<l>aX7J-<l}Lv (with the 
head), ^</»t fiCyf-^i. (by his might), KpaT€p7J-<l}i pCri'if>L (with greater 
might) ; agreeing with the locative in a/x.' rjoL ^atvo/x.cn;-<^i, etc. ; 
from Icxa-prj ia-xdpd (hearth), i(rx<ipo-<l>tv (Od. v. 59, vii. 169) 
with analogical intrusion of the thematic vowel of the 2nd 
declension. 

9. Dative, — The dative termination -ay (or -ey) must have 
been contracted in Greek with the final d- of the stem, whence 
a termination dy, v£<^€Xi7 = v€<^e\di, \iapq.=^\iapai.. In Latin 
apparently this contraction did not take place,^ so that the 
form was *tei*rd-ai or Herrd-eij which regularly became terrdl. 
This is the actual archaic form of the dative. Later we find 
the dissyllable terrae / can dl have become contracted to ae? 
In the absence of any other evidence this point cannot be 
decided ; but it is more probable that terrae is the locative 
which will next be discussed, confused with the dative. 

10. Locative, — The termination of the locative being -^, the 
word x^fiai is generally explained as the locative of a lost 
stem *xaftd- (earth). But x^fiai would presuppose *xa/x.d-T and, 

^ This form is a pseudo-archaism ; at the time of the j;erection of the 
column only PBAIDAD could have been written. 

» Supra 187, 7. 

^ Perhaps because it was prevented in Indo-European by the presence of 
an intermediate sound -y- which is retained in the Sanskrit declension, e.g. 
d^-va-y-ai (to the mare). 
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besides the fact that the accent of \aftjax violates the accentual 
laws of the 1st declension, that ♦xafta- does not exist,^ and 
that the thematic vowel a is rather remarkable, it most be 
observed that the corresponding Latin form is ROmaej which 
presupposes *RonU!rij for ^Romd-i would have become *ROm%, 
Hence it is probable that XP^^ must belong to another 
class of stems,^ and that in Greek the locative *xft>pa-i was 
entirely confused with the dative. In Latin the two forms 
remained distinct ; but, by reason of their partial likeness, the 
cases were equally confused; the locative being ROmae and 
the dative ROmai^ the Latins said indifferently for either case 
ROmdl or ROmae / moreover, as in the 2nd declension, the 
locative assumed the functions of the genitive. Then the loc- 
gen.-dat. terrdl, Romdl, gradually gave way before the loc- 
gen.-dat. terrae^ R(ymae] the former inflexion, which is still 
very common in Lucretius, has become by the Augustan age 
a mere poetic archaism. 

11. Genitive, — The usual termination of this case was *-^« 
or *-5s ; ^ it is probably *-^«, which, by contraction with the 
a of the stem, has given the termination CLs: Gk. v€<^€At79= 
vcc^cAa?, x<^pa? and x^PVh^ I^^t. ftlius LClt&ndSy dlvlna Monetae 
fllia, escds (of food), cited from Livius Andronicus. This 
genitive retained its place in Latin only in the phrase pater- 
familids / it was superseded by the locative, as in the 2nd 
declension. 

(194) n. Dual, — 1. Direct Case: I.-E. *ikway (Sk. dgvS^ 
two mares), seems to be represented with a fair degree of 
accuracy by the two Latin forms dtuae and ambae. In Greek 
the dual of the 1st declension is rare and late (it is not found 
in Homer ^), and is certainly a new formation ; for, if x^P^ 
(two lands) were primitive, we should have in Ionic *x^PV9 ^^^ 
Xiapa, Hence the long vowel of x^P^ ^^ simply imitated from 

that of tTTTTCO. 



^ The form x^-Z^t^ is certainly analogical, infra 195, 2. 
« Infra 204, 11. a Infra 204, 14. 

* The mere contrast between the accentuation of /cc^aXiJ and K€<paXr,s 
shows that the latter form is due to a contraction. 

* Except in the case of a few masculines : 'ArpelSa (the two AtridaB), 
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2. Oblique Case (1) (Greek): wanting in Homer, later the 
rare type xtapaiv^ which is evidently modelled on liriroiv, 

3. Oblique Case (2) (Latin), dv/!rbus, ambd-bus} 

(195) in. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative, — The ordinary 
termination *-^«, by contraction with the thematic vowel <J, 
produced a termination -<Xs, attested by Sk. dgvds (mares) as 
well as by Oscan and Umbiian. But Greek and Latin seem to 
have lost this case and to have replaced it by the nominative 
dual : v€<f>i\axy x^P^ 1^® S^« ^P^^ / ^^^' ^S'wae, terrae, like 
dtmej ainba£. 

2. Accusative : *-n«. — Gk. *x«/>a-vs (we read in Cretan ravs 
rlfidv^, etc.), whence Lesb. x<«>ptti9, Dor.-Ion.-Att. xtapd^, some- 
times simply the short vowel, ras Ovpd's (Theocr.) ;2 Lat. terras 
= *terrd'ns. The demonstrative -Sc added to a few accusa- 
tives of this class formed an illative in -afc, e,g, $vpa^€=*9vpd' 
vcr-Sc (towards the doors, cf. Lat./or<Js), *AOrjva^€, etc., and this 
termination -afc was afterwards extended, with the same 
function, to nouns whose very meaning excludes the possibility 
of their use in the plural, e,g, xafial^^ and x^/*^f^ {^ *^® 
ground). 

3. Instrumental : Homer. Ovpri'<f>iv, KkKrl-q-ff^iv^ etc. 

4. Dative-Ablative (1). — There is in Sanskrit no type corre- 
sponding to the dative-ablatives in -at? and -Is, x^P^^'*^ terrls^ 
and this type is wanting even in Homeric Greek. These facts 
lead one to think that Greek and Latin each developed it 
separately on the analogy of tTnrots *equois {terrls = ten^ais),^ 

5. Dative-Ablative (2). — There is nothing to justify the 
opinion that the Latin forms ded-bus^ ftlid-bus, llbertd-bus, 
manibus dextrd-bus (Liv. Andr.) are new formations. Sanskrit 
has an instr. pi. dgvdrbhis, a dat.-abl. pi. dgvd-bhyas and an 
instr.-dat.-abl. dual dgvd-bhydm, all three of which approxi- 
mately correspond to the Latin form.* Still, if this form is 
of Indo-European origin, it was only kept in the case of a 

1 Supra 188, 3 and infra 195, 5. 

' E.g. Syracus. 66, like t6s debs, supra 189, 2. 

^ The dative in -lyts, which is very common in Homer, {KoLXys vrjval, II. i. 
89) shows in its termination the influence of the locative in -TiLai (tn/ra), 
with which it is used interchangeably. 

* Of. infra 206, 5. 
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few words where it was needed, in order to distinguish the 
feminine from the masculine dels, flliU^ etc., and was after- 
wards extended to similar instances.^ 

6, Locative, — In Latin the locative was superseded by the 
dat.-abl. In Greek it ought to be *xwpa-cn;; but we have 
already seen the regular substitution of -o-tv for -orr,^ whence 
the type Spaxji^a-u, x<«>/Ml-<riv, which serves at once as a locative, 
dative, ablative and instrumental in Homer and Herodotus, and 
which has been preserved in classical Greek only in the type 
'A^iynycri, nXaTaiacrtv, with a strictly locative function. The 
analogy of the termination -olctl of the 2nd declension caused 
the addition of an t subscript, K€</>aX^(riv, a spelling which is 
almost invariable in manuscripts, but not in inscriptions. 
Another termination -a«ri (Old Attic), more directly modelled 
on -owrt, seems to have only spread very slightly* 

7. Genitive. — This case has borrowed its termination *-sdm 
from the pronominal declension: Sk. td-sdm — ^ta-sOm^ Gk. 
Tci)v=*Td-(ov ; whence Gk. x<»>P^-w=*x*^P^"^*^''j Osq, egmorzum 
(rerum), Lat.. terrd-rum = Herrd-sum. The well known form 
Xiapdu)v is .^olic and Homeric ; it is contracted in Doric, x^P^-y ; 
in Ionic it of course becomes ♦xw/oijwv, whence x^P^^^ J ^^ ^^ 
contracted in Attic, x^P**^^* "^^^ perispomenon is the rule, 
except in adjectives like </>iXo-9, where the gen. pi. fem. has 
yielded to the analogy of the masc.-neut., whence c^tXcov instead 
of *€t>iX(i>Vj^ probably because oxytones like.KaAo-s necessarily 
had the same accentuation in all three genders, koAwv. In 
Latin, the syncope agricolum^ indigenum, which occurs only 
in poetry and in masculine compounds, is an artificial imitation 
of that which was wrongly supposed to occur in the gen. pi. of 
the 2nd declension deum=deOrum^ 

§ 2. Masculine, 

(196) In Latin the inflexion of the masculines presents no 
peculiarity : scriha^ agricola^ ^parriclda^ are declined like 

^ Low Latin equdhus^ animdbuSf etc. 

2 Supra 189, 5. 

3 This assimilation was not universal ; the Koivrj accented xt'^^w dpaxM-^y, 
but pure Attic xi^twv dpaxf^Qy, •* tSuijra 18y, 7. 
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terra. In Gh:eek they differ from the feminine only in three 
cases of the singular, in which, from the mere fact of their 
gender, these masculines tended to become distinguished from 
the feminines of the 1st declension, and to approach in their 
form the masculines of the 2nd. 

1. Nominative. — The regular type without any termination 
still exists in the -Slolic of Homer : /MrfTLera Zcv?, vc^cXi/ycperd 
Z€vs, etc.^ In the same language we find nominatives with 
final a, which are merely vocatives fulfilling the function of 
nominatives : linroTa (horseman), rjirvra (herald), rjx^To. (singer).^ 
Lastly, at all periods, we find the nominative with the termina- 
tion -9, the only one admissible in the classical language : 
'7roXnT7-9=7roXtTd-s, ra/Aid-?, etc. Is this formation original? 
It has been contended that it is so, on the strengtth of the 
two Latin forms paricldas and hosticapas (hostium captor) 
cited by Festus ; but it seems difficult to base a theory on 
two forms so doubtf al and so isolated. It is probable that the 
Greek -s in this case is due to the analogy of the other declen- 
sions,^ especially the 2nd, and that the two Latin nominatives, 
if they ever existed, have the same origin. 

2. Vocative, — The vocative has remained purer than that 
of the feminines, TroXtTd^ ra/xtd. In certain words, however, 
especially patronymics in -tSiy-, -dSi/-, it has taken the long 
vowel of the nominative, but without the -s, K/oovtS^, 'Ep/xctd, 
Tctpco-iiy (Od. xi. 139). 

3. Genitive, — The genitive of the stem woXlrd- would natu- 
rally be *7roXtTd5; but, when once the nominative had taken 
the -?, the genitive was no longer distinguished from it, and 
this fact favoured the creation of a new form. As the Greeks 
had *r7r7roo by the side of tTnros, so by the side of nom. TroXtVds 
they formed the gen. TroXiTdo. This remarkably simple ex- 

^ Unless they are, as in the following case, merely vocatives in which the 
short final vowel has been lengthened by an accident of prosody. The nse 
of the vocative is justified by the frequency of invocations such as evpvoTra 
Zev (O Zeus with the thundering voice I) which came to be treated as set 
formulsB and of which only the second term was any longer declined. 

^ The expansion of the vocative has been so great in this class of stems 
that it may agree with an accusative (?upi5oira Z^v), with a genitive (IviroTa 
4>7lp6s Arat.), with a dative (/cvavoxaFra UoaeLddiJviy Antimachus), etc. 

' See also supra 132 note. 
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planation has nothing against it except the single form 
TXacrtofo, which is found on a Corcyi'sean inscription (the f is 
abnost inexplicable).^ Whatever may be the case in regard 
to this, the .^olic form TroXiVdo has regularly corresponding 
to it, in Doric TroAtrd, and in Ionic *7roAtTi7o, whence TroAtrcw, 
The genitives of the Koivrj in -d, opvWoOrjpay Poppa are Dorisms, 
of which the late Greek and modern Greek genitives in -17, 
*Ep/Ai}, are imitations. In ancient Attic they appear to have 
been unknown. 

What then must be thought of the Attic and common Greek 
genitive ttoAm-ov, rapiLov ? It has recently been attributed to 
the contraction of *iro)J.T€o=*'iro\LTqo, But it would be very 
strange, to say the least of it, that Attic, in which, as we 
know, metathesis of quantity was so prevalent,^ should have 
had *7roAtT€o where even Ionic has TroAtVcu), especially when it 
has ^acrtXctus as contrasted with Ionic ^acrtXcos. It is better 
then to abide by the old view that ttoKCtov is simply due to the 
analogy of the ending -ov of the 2nd declension, which is itself 
contracted from the -oo which produced woAtrdo. Thus analogy 
again travelled along the same road which it had already taken 
four centuries earlier, so much logic, we might almost say 
necessity, is there in its apparent caprices.^ 

Lastly we must mention the influence which has been 
exercised on these stems, especially in the Ionic of Herodotus, 
by forms like XiaKpdrrjs of the 3rd declension, on account of the 
identity of their termination s in the nominative ; we find the 
vocative liprj^aa-ir^s, accus. Sco-TroTca, etc. On the other hand 
the ace. ScoKpaxT^v, TpLijprjVj gen. Soxr^eVov, etc., belong to the 
best period of Attic. 

Section III. 

STEMS IN i- (GK. -2/5, LAT. -te-), 

(197) We have seen above how an Indo-European accusative 
of feminine stems, *woqi- (voice), ^speki- (look), became in 

^ This may be simply a wrong spelling, or an arbitrary sign for y (TXao-taio ? 
on the analogy of XiriroLo). In any case, it is exaggerating the importance of 
this isolated form to base on it the hypothesis of a primitive genitive of the 
2nd declension in -o-fo. 

2 Supra 76 B and C. ^ 5^^^^^ 112 and 151. 
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Greek ocro-av, in Latin speciSm, from which forms each language 
derived a different system of inflexion. The process in Greek 
is of the simplest character ; on oa-a-av was based a nominative 
oa-cra^ cf. x<^/^ X'^P^^i ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® CBse of all nouns in a 
of the 1st declension, fiovaa (Lesb. /Aoto-a, Lacon. /Aa)d) = */AovT2/a, 

Bo^a = *BoKTydj pCtfl. = *Fp[Syd, dfitWa = *dfiiXydj yXwcrcra = *7A,a);(ya, 

a'<l>aipa^=*a'(t>dpydj etc. If yXtucrcra had then been declined 
strictly on the analogy of x^P^i ^^® g®^* sing, ought to have 
been ♦yXwcrcra?, and so on with the other cases ; but it is easily 
conceivable that the long vowel of *x<^/)ds would lead to a 
similar lengthening in yXcocrcrd?,^ lon.-Att. yXuxrcrrjSj so that the 
two declensions no longer differ except in the nom. and ace. 
sing., which show the original short vowel. 

In Latin we have similarly : — Sing. ace. speciem ; abl. specie : 
8peci^m=terrd: terram; gen.-dat. speciei, like terrdl ; Plur. 
nom. species, which perhaps recalls the lost nom. pi. Herrds^; 
ace. species, cf. terrds ; abl.-dat. speciebus, cf. dedbus ; gen. 
specierum, cf. terrdrum. There remains only the nom. sing. 
species, which cannot be compared either with te7'rd or Herrd^ 
and requires a different explanation. 

The fact is that the Latin 5th declension is far from being 
uniform and primitive. Various types of very dissimilar origin 
have found their way into it under the influence of analogy, 
although its main basis consists of feminines like species, 
pauperles, avdrities, etc. Thus dies=*diews is equivalent 
to Zeus = *Z>/us, and properly belongs to the 3rd declension ; ^ 
but, its ace. diem = * diem = Zrjv being like that of speciem, etc., 
it follows their mode of inflexion.* Res was also of the 3rd 
declension, but its ace. rem = *rem, has made it follow in the 
same direction. Lastly, spes was a stem in -es-, as is abundantly 
proved by the verb spev-dre and the adverb prospere = *prd 
spere (according to one's hope), whence was afterwards derived 

* Thus y\(3<r<rai (dat. sing.): 7Xt6<r<ra(s (dat. 'ph) = X(*>pai: x^/>a*s» 

2 Unless it is merely an accusative with the function of a nominative, or 
a form due to the analogy of the 3rd declension. — Cf. supra 195, 1. 

' Cf. infra 213. Hence Diespit€r=Z€ifs irari/jp is simply the nominative of 
the compound of which Jupiter =Zev irdrep is tne vocative. 

4 It has even taken their gender ; though originally masculine, we know 
that in actual usage it belongs to both genders. 
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an adjective prosper ; hence the ace. was ^spSr-em, but the 
analogy of diem^ rem^ nUbem produced spenij and then the 
rest of the declension followed in the same direction. It would 
have been equally possible to decline nilbSs *niibSl *nUbSj and 
if this did not happen, there is no lack of attempts in this 
direction ; for fam£8 (gen. famls) has in the abl. famS instead 
of famS, tdbSs (consumption) has an old abl. tdM, or rather 
tdbB^ and Idb^s (stain) an old abl. Idbl (Lucr.) which is doubt- 
less only another mode of writing *ldbB, 

Hence we see what has taken place ; when once di^s^ rSs^ 
spSSj etc., had passed into the 5th declension, the nominative 
of the speciem, etc., whatever its original form, had to conform 
to their likeness. 



CHAPTER II. 

IMPARISYLLABIC DECLENSION. 

(198) To avoid any confusion, it will be best in this declen- 
sion to carefully distinguish and study separately, first the 
terminations themselves, and next the various forms which 
the stem may take in consequence of the addition of these 
terminations. This distinction is possible, and even easy, in 
every case except the nominative singular of the masculines 
and feminines, in which the modification of the stem is often 
the only sign of the case. Hence this fundamental case must 
be considered first. 

Section I. 

NOMINATIVE SINGULAR. 

(199) We have seen that the nom. sing, is sometimes char- 
acterized by the termination -5, while sometimes it has no affix 
at all.i This variation is reproduced here on a very large 
scale, and nominatives may be distinguished as sigmatic, e,g, 
fjyXiil/y OpL$y and non-sigmatic, namely, those in which the only 
apparent case-sign is a lengthening of the final syllable of the 
stem, e,g, <^€pa)v, narTJp. Formerly this lengthening was ex- 
plained as being simply the result of an older -5, which had 
been lost with compensatory lengthening. But this hypothesis 
cannot be maintained, since it violates phonetic laws ; for it is 
clear that, if well attested sigmatic nominatives like *8t8dvT-s, 
X€p-s (historically proved), have become SlSovs, x^^py ©^c., then 
the supposed forms *<l>€povT-s, *TraT€p-s could only have become 
*<i>ipovs, *7raT€t/o, not <t>ipii}v^ TraTrjp, Moreover, none of the Indo- 
European languages show any -s in words of this type, cf. 
especially Sk. hhdran^ pitd^ ludX, pater \ and, if the correspond- 

1 Supra 187, 1, and 193, 1. 

209 13 
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ing Latin word fer^n-s has an «, we know that this very fact 
shows that it is not originah^ Hence we are forced to con- 
clude that, if these nominatives ever were sigmatic, their final 
8 had already disappeared in the Indo-European period, and 
this is sufficient to justify the distinction we have made. On. 
further examining this distinction, we find that a few nomina- 
tives (very rare) combine the sign -« with the lengthening, 
and, lastly, that none of these signs occurs in the nominative 
of neuter nouns, to which a special place must be assigned. 

§ 1. Sigmatic Nominative, 

(200) We may classify as follows the stems in which the 
parent-speech admitted final s, which is reproduced with more 
or less fidelity in Greek and Latin. 

1. Vocalic stems : Gk. 7roXt-9, tSpt-s, cTao-t-s ; iroKv-^y vIkv-^ 
ycKu-9, 8pi5-9, vlv-% (Lacon.) ; ^ Lat. avi-s, CLcri-8 (whence deer ^\ 
gcns = *ge7iti-s,^ sudvi-s ; manu-s^ frUctu-s^ sU-Sj grU-Sj etc. 

2. Diphthongal stems : Z€v-^ = *AyYjv-s, Lat. diS-s,^ fiov-s Dor, 
/3w-9, Lat. bO-Sj vat'-s, iTTTTcv-s = *i7r7n/u-s ; with the exception 
however of derivatives in -ow;- and -oy-,^ although Greek, the 
only language which retains them, has introduced the sigmatic 
nominative into some stems of the former class, e.g, ^pa)s = 
*^pa)u-s, cf, gen. ^pa)-os = *^p(i)f-o9. 

3. Guttural or labial stems: Gk. ap7raf-=*ap7ray-9, Owpd^, 
6pi^=*0pLX'^\. <^A€i/^=*<^A€)S-9, cvwi/r, etc.; Lat. avddx ferOx^ 
fellx ; pleb-s^ Aethiop-s. 

4. Stems ending in a pure dental : the dental is assimilated 
to the s, and then the group ss is reduced to a single s, 7rar9 = 
*7rttto-9 = *7raFtS-9, ml les = *mll^ss ^ = *mllit-s. Similarly Aa/x^as, 

1 Svjyra 47 C. 

- From this stem vU- come the forms vi^oj, etc., which are so common in 
Homer. The stem vl6- of the 2nd declension is likewise Homeric. 

3 Supra 70. 

^ Supra 118 (syncope in imitation of dens and similar cases). 

^ Cf. supra 197. 

6 Cf. supra 131 and infra 213, III. 

' We must restore these forms, not *7r(lrs, *7nl/e», wherever the last vowels 
have to be scanned as long, e.g, II. xxii. 499 ; for if these vowels had been 
long by nature, they would certainly have remained so, cf. tpvlsy paries, 
6pvLs however is read in II. xxiv. 219 ; here the shortening must be due to 
the analogy of 7r6\rj, iXwXs* 
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cXttis, Kov<l}6Trfs = *Kovif>6TdTs, oprIs = *opyI^-s (gen. opvl^-os) ; Lat. 
lapis, pietds, virtUs, pecus (?) (ud-is), etc. 

5. Stems ending in a dental preceded by a nasal {~nt-) : the 
nominative is always sigmatic, Qk. 8oi;s = *8ovt-9, n^cts = *Tt^€VT-5, 

SciKVVS = *8€(,KVVKT-S, TVTTCIS TU^^CtS = *TV7r€VT-S *TV<f>6 €VT-^y Av(rds 

(Lesb. Xucrats) = *XikravT-9, ttSs = *7ravT-5, xapUt^ = *\apif€VT-9j etc., 

Lat. £?(^n«, s^ns, *s^ns=*s^^-s, iBns — Hyi^t-s^ dSns = *d^t-8;^ 
with the single exception in Greek of the participles of the- 
matic forms ; Latin, through analogy, inserts the s even in 
these forms, f evens, amans, nocBns, audiBns^ etc. 

6. Nasal stems. — Here lengthening largely prevails ; still a 
few sigmatic forms are found, ktcis (comb) = *KT€V-s, €rs = *(r€/A-s, 
and doublets like 8€\<^Is SeXc^Iv, sanguis (arch.) sanguis sangu^n, 
where we cannot say which form is the original one. But in 
hiem-s at any rate the final -s is shown to be irregular by the 
corresponding Greek word x^^^ (snow) = *x''^H"^ ^^® adjectives 
in -av- always have -9, /xcXas = */A€Xav-s, ToXds, cf. fiiyas. 

7. Liquid stems, — Lengthening is. usual, except after I, Gk. 
aA-9, Lat. sdl,^ and in x^P~^i later x^^Pi I^or* XVP' This com- 
pensatory lengthening crept into the oblique cases, so that 
the regular Homeric x^p-os became x^^P<^^> ^^^ so also x^'P^ 
Xctpc, etc. ; x^P^' ^^^ X^P^^^i however, survived. We may add 
also fioLKap-^ (blessed, also fiaKap), and fidprv^ (witness, also 
pidpTvp), the stem of which is not at all clear. 

§ 2. Nominative formed by Lengthening. 

(201) 1. Diphthongal stems: Gk. vx4 = *VX^h cf. gen. 17x^09 
= *^X^2/'0?j and so also iruOto, Arfrw, etc. 

2. -nt-stems : simple lengthening (only in Greek) when the 
group -KT- is preceded by the thematic vowel o-, ^iptav ff>ipovT-o^, 
ihijiv i8ovT-o9, Xvatov, etc. 

3. Nasal stems. — The nominative formed by lengthening is 
far commoner than the sigmatic nominative. In particular, it 
is universal in the numerous stems in -en-, -on-, -men-, -mon-, 

1 Svpra 123. 

2 Cf. supra 48 A, and infra 208. 

8 Is the loss of the s here phonetic ? Cf. puis (pottage). 
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e.g. Gk. <t>pT^y (^pcv-os) riprjVy a<^p<DV, kvwv (voc. kvov\ voifiyv^ 
aKfjMv (aK/Aov-09), etc., Lat. liSn (gen. liSn-is), Latin, in its 
-en-stcms, which however are very rare, has generally lost 
the lengthening, e.g. pecUn instead of *p€ctjBn^ through the 
analogy, either of the oblique cases (gen. ^pectSn-iSj later 
jyectin-is) or of the nominative termination of the neuters 
{nOm<^n = *gnO-miji). In the -on-stems it not only reproduces 
the lengthening, but also drops the final n of the stem, e.g. 
homO {]iomln-is\ orlgO, hirundO^ cOnsuHtUdO^ etc. ; this seems 
to represent a still more primitive form of the Indo-European 
nominative.^ In many cases the lengthening does not seem to 
be confined exclusively to the nominative ; but in these cases, 
eilJier the stem already had a long vowel, which did not admit 
of a fresh lengthening {eg. perhaps aiwv- etc.^), or the long 
vowel of the nominative was improperly extended to the oblique 
cases, as will be seen later on : ' Gk. XeLxqv Acix^v-os, "EAXiyv 
^EXXt/i'-o?, x€Lfji(li)v x^i/Awr-os ; Lat. U€n li€n-is, sermO 8erm(yn'i8j 
cM cdon-iSj latrO latrOn-is, etc. 

Notice also the lengthening in two m-stems, x^^^ = *X^^f'j 
^ta)v = *xiw/x (but Lat. hiem-s^ and Gk. €r9=*o-€/A-s), and in the 
comparatives, the stem of which ends in a nasal only in Greek, 
not in Latin, /aci^cdv /Acifor-os. 

4. Liquid stems, — Lengthening is almost invariable ; but it 
disappears in Latin, owing to the shortening of every final 
syllable ending in r : Trariyp (ace. Trarcp-a), yater — ^pat&r] So-r^p^ 
with long vowel extended to the oblique cases (Sor^p-os) ; so 
also in <f>u)p and /fir ; SwTwp (gen. Sa)Top-o^)] victdr = *vict6r^ 
savor = *sorO}\ where the original long vowel is shown by its 
having passed into the oblique cases. 

5. -s-ste7ns. — All stems of this class show the long vowel in 
the nominative, namely : — (a) the masculines and feminines in 

-OS-, -es-j Gk. atSw? (atSoos = *atSo(r-09), avaiSrj^, cuycviys, etc., 

Lat. Tionos and honor = ^honOr, arbos and arhdr = * arbor {gen, 
arbor-is^ honoi^-is), caedes (cf. the infin. caedere^^ d£genSr^ 

^ The true nomiDative in Greek would therefore be *&Kfiu), *'iroLti'fi^ and so 
also *7raT77 *patey *5ot'/i *5wtw *datOf etc , (cf. Sk. pitd^ ddtd). The n and r 
must have been restored to the termination through the analogy of the 
oblique cases. 

2 Cf. supra 154. s Infra 210. * Svpra 125. 
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*degenSr=*de genes, etc. ;i (/3) the comparatives in -yos-, Gk. 
IJL€L^o}v complicated by nasalization, Lat. Trhdjdr = * major — 
*mdj6s, cf. neut. mdjus = *mdjds ; (y) the perfect participles 
in 'icdS' (Grk. -foa-- and -Pot-), AcAotTrws (neut. AcAoitto?, gen. 

AcXotTTOT-Os), 

§ 3. Nominative with dovble case-sign. 

(202) The combination of both signs of the nominative is a 
quite exceptional corruption, e.g. oXiDTrrfK-s (gen. dXwTrc/c-os), but 
is common to Greek and Latin and probably very ancient in 
(Dor.) 7r(05 and pes, which, as we have seen [supra 200, 4], 
cannot go back to *7ro8-s and *p^d-Sj where the vowel woijld 
only have been long by position ; hence we must restore *7r<S^^ 
and p€d-Sj cf. ace. 7ro8-a and ped-Pm.^ The Attic ttous ttoOs is 
another corruption, still unexplained. 

§ 4. Nominative-Accusative of neuter nouns. 

(203) In neuter nouns and adjectives, the essential . char- 
acteristic of the nominative and accusative singular, which are 
always identical, is the absence of any case-sign, as may be 
seen at a glance by comparing them with the corresponding 
masculines. 

1. Vocalic ste7ns : Gk. 18/31, crtVaTri, — acTv, yovv, yXvKv ; Lat. 
dcre = *dcri, forte, mare, animal = *animdU, — (arch.) pecU, 
genU, cornu (?). 

2. Explosive stems: Gk. ya\a = *yaXaKT, /mcAt = */x€AtT, e7n;Xu 

(foreign) = *€7n7A.u8, masc.-fem. iirrjXvg ; Lat. Idc = *ldct ; but 
adjectives like auddx, ferOx, fellx have assimilated the neuter 
to the masculine-feminine. 

3. -nt-stems : Gk. TiOiv = ^tlOIvt, Scikvvv, tv(I>0€V, Trav,^ x^pUvi 
— fjiipov = *<l)€povT, iSov, etc. ; in Latin, assimilation to the masc.- 
fem., /er^ns, ^rilc^ws. 

^ In cinis, pnlvUt the short vowel seems to come from the obliqae cases, 
unless these words are neuters which have passed into the masculine declen- 
sion. 

' The same double case-sign probably in rOx (Fo'df)^ lex {ligere)^ rex (regere)^ 
k\6\I/ (KXhrru)), with an extension of the long vowel to the oblique cases. 

B The circumflex must be due to the analogy of vas ; moreover, trpoiray 
is found in II. i. 601 and dirav in II. xx. 156. 
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4. Nasal stems: Gk. €v=*<r€/ij /liXav, — rcpcv, €vBaifiovy — ovofm 
^^ovofi/nk ; Lat. nCymSrij fulmin. 

5. Liquid stems : Gk. ^ap = *^irfT, ^ftap,^ etc. ; Lat. jedir, 
femUrj marmdry cicSr. 

6. -S'Stems : (a) Gk. yo^o?, cvycvc?, avatSc?, Kcpa?, Lat. genus, 
rdbur ; ()8) Gk. ftctf ov, Oaa-a-ov, Lat. iwdjti* = *maj6s ; (y) Gk. 

Section II. 
case-endings. 

(204) I. Singular. — 1. Nominative masc.-fem. : supra 200- 
202. 

2. Nominative of neuters : supra 203. 

3. Focaftve. — The Indo-European vocative consisted of the 
simple stem without the addition of any affix ; moreover, it 
threw back the accent as far as possible. The latter charac- 
teristic is naturally no longer apparent except in Greek ; and 
even there it survives only in a few cases, e,g, ira-n^p iraTep. The 
former characteristic, on the other hand, can still be recognised 
very clearly in Greek, and it may be said that the essential 
distinction between the vocative and nominative is the absence 
in the vocative both of final -s and of lengthening.^ Neverthe- 
less, the analogy of the dual and plural and the neuters, in which 
these two cases were alike from the beginning, has had a great 
influence on the voc. sing, in two respects : on the one hand, in 
certain forms, especially oxj'-tones, it has become entirely 
assimilated to the nominative ; and on the other hand, even 
where a separate vocative exists, its use is almost optional, 
and the nominative often takes its place ."^ 

Examples: 7rdA,t, ykvKv* — Zcv, [ttttcO, At/toi; — ava = *favaKT, 
yrvat = *y watK, 7rar=*7rat8, but generally the nominative, apTraf, 

and even araf in ordinary speech ; — x^P^^^i ftcXav, Atav, <l>ipov ;— 
KvoVy "AttoWov j — TTttTcp, (TWTCp, 8<aTop J — Stoycvcs. 

^ The long vowel in CSup and irvp is still unexplained. 
2 Hence the vocative nenter is always identical with the nominative. 
^ (Ed. P. 629, Jj TTo'Xis TToXis; ibid. 14, dXV, & Kparvvuv Oldiirovs x^^pcts ifirjs 
{(cparvvov Oldiirov would scan) ; Prometh, 88, S) Sios aW-fip^ etc. 
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Latin has carried the corruption much farther ; in this 
declension the only vocative it retains is Ju-piter, which also 
fulfils the function of a nominative. Everywhere else it is the 
nominative which fulfils the function of a vocative : avi-s^ 
manu-SjfsUXj lapis j prud£ns, homd, pater ^ victor, nubes, etc. 

4. Accusative of masculines and feminines. — The termination 
is -m, which appears very plainly after a vowel ; iroXi-v, o-Tact-r, 
— Ix'^v-v, y\vKv-v; Lat. puppi-m, turri-m — nianu-m, fructu-m. 
But in Latin a confusion took place between the ending of the 
i-stems and that of the far more numerous consonantal stems, 
so that avenij collem were formed like patrem ; ^ the regular ter- 
mination i-m was kept only in a few stems, and in certain words 
which had become adverbs and so were no longer thought of in 
connexion with declension : parti-m (ace. of pars = *parti-s\ 
stati-m = ardcn-v ; whence the not uncommon adverbial suffix 
'tlm sinij sBnsim, cOnfestim, pedetentim, etc. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, the final m naturally 
becomes m, and produces in Greek -a, in Latin -em : 7ro8-a = 
*7ro8-m and ped-em, Trot/xcv-a homin-em, <^ipovT-a ferent-em, 

irarip-a patr-em, etc.j after a semi-vowel, hnria. — tTnr^a = ^iTTTT^Fa, 
Arp-oa ( Atttw) = ^Kryroy-a or ^ArjTof-a,^ but also Dor. Adra>-v, Ion . 
ArjTov-v, 

Greek has not remained free from confusions between these 
two classes of stems. On account of the similarity of the 
nominatives, the stems cptS-, x^P'-'''') ^pvlO- and others have bor- 
rowed their accusatives from iroXi- and similar stems, and hence 
we find cptv, x'^P^^i ^P^^^ ^ (also IptSa, opvlOa), etc. ; on the other 
hand, while the common accusative was cvpw, we find in the 
poets the form eupca corresponding to the gen. €vp€o<s. The 
form Ovyarepav (on the model of Sorctpav) belongs only to very 
late Greek. 



^ The analogy started from the identity of the datives, avem : avi^ 
patrem : patrl. 

^ So also in Latin after a long vowel; thas the stem su- makes 8uem= 
*8uw-rn by breaking up the m, supra 71 and 112. 

3 "Epiv: lfpLs = Tr6\ip : iroXis. So Kopw (II. xiii. 131) and Kopvda (II. xi. 375), 
ZujKpdrrjp (supra 196 in fine), fipwa., Att. -^pw, but Ion. %wi/, etc. The same 
phenomenon must have taken place in Latin, if we may judge from the 
comparison of cldvis (gen. ddoU) with KXc^s = K/\i7is = */cXaA'5-s (gen. /cXeiSoj). 
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5. Accusative neuter : always like the nominative. 

6. Ablative (1). — Admitting that there originally existed in 
this declension an ablative in d preceded by a vowel,^ of which 
there is no trace in Greek or Sanskrit, Latin, in any case, can 
only have kept it in i- and t^-stems , e.g. puppl = *puppld = 
*2ftipp1'i'd {?\ and 7tianil=^*manild=*manil'M{?), But it is 
also possible that *puppJd and *man1ld were formed simply on 
the analogy of the relation between servds and *8erv6d in the 
2nd declension. However this may be, it is quite certain that 
pup2)l, manil are the only true ablatives of this declension, 
in other words that jyatr-^^ for example, cannot go back to 
*patrild^ since final d is only lost after a long vowel. The 
ablative in -^ is therefore very likely a locative ; ^ it certainly 
fulfils the function of the locative (after in, suh^ etc.), and 
has been confused with it in a manner which will be explained 
subsequently. 

The ablative has remained pure in the w-stems (4th decl.) : 
magiHtratud {S. C. de Bacch.), manUj gcni), and the supines 
in 'tUj^ with the exception of the very rare hhrhariam. frUctO, 

The ablative of the z-stems, in which the final d is still 
found on old inscriptions, marld^ cJdsld, turrl^ dcrl, animdll, 
has not only been kept in certain words, but has even spread 
beyond its proper limits. We find airfdy cOventiOnld, although 
the stems are consonantal, ais- (brass), cOventiOn-^ etc., and, in 
old Latin, corporP. and corporis vidjOr^ and mdjOn^prUdentS and 
prudcntl are used indifferently, probably through the influence 
of the regular dative prudent-l and the identity of the two 
cases in the 2nd declension (servo). In classical Latin this 
alternation is scarcely retained except by the poets, and then 
only in stems ending in -nt- or an explosive (shLfellcl); but in 
inscriptions it is much more common. Of course this final I 
could also be written ei or e : whence the scansion GnaivOd 
patre progndtus (Ep. Scip.) ; and also probably the word 
DiCTATORED (CoL Eosti\) which, if not a pseudo-archaic barbarism, 
must be read with the^ = f, like isAVAhE.D = ndvdlid in the 
same inscription. 

1 Presumably *-ed, supra 187, 4. « j^^^^ 13^ q^ an instrumental, infra 10^ 
^ Supra 119. But sue^ giuCj like ace. suem. 
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But the opposite pheno'menon also took place, and that too 
over a much wider area; that is, the termination -^ of the 
ablative (locative) of consonantal stems was extended to the i- 
stems, and on the model of pede^ patre were formed ave, ove, 
Igne^ colle^ turrej^ etc. The regular termination scarcely ever 
remained unchanged except in the neuters {mare, animal), 
where it prevented the confusion of the ablative with the 
nominative,^ and for the same reason in the declension of 
adjectives in -z-, -ri- and -Zi-. 

In Greek the ablative of the 3rd decl. is entirely wanting. 
But the termination of the adverbial ablatives of the 2nd {cro<l>m) 
was wrongly extended to the 3rd, and from /?pa8us, o-a<^^9, 
8ta<^€pa)v were formed the adverbs fipaSitog (slowly), crac^cws 
o-ac^ws (clearly), 8ia<^€poi^(os (differently), Hom. tcxv^cVtw? (Od. v. 
270), just as if the stems were ^fipaSeo-y *(ra<^€<>-, *o-a<^(>-, *8ta- 

<f>€povro-y etc.^ 

7. Ablative (2). — It is possible that the form ovo/Aaros, which 
is usually regarded as a genitive, ought to be divided ovd/xa-To? 
and explained as an ablative in -tos from the stem ovofxa- : from 
this form and from the nom. pi. ovofiara would come the inter- 
polated T of the Greek declension, which is tvanting in the Latin 
nomin-is,^ We find the same ablative in Latin rddlc-i-tus, with 
the insertion of an i on the analogy of fund-i-tus, 

8. Ablative (3). — Some examples of this are found in Homer, 
^(o-^cv (from the dawn), usually with the insertion of a con- 
necting-vowel o on the analogy of the -o-stems and the genitive 
Trarpos," €,g, Trarp-o-^er, Ai-o-Oev, aX-o-Oev,' 

9. Instrumental (1). — If, as there is a tendency to admit, the 
sign of this case was *-c^, we may recognise it in a/x-a (together), 
perhaps in irap-a (cf. gen. 7rap-os, dat. irap-ai, loc. TTcp-t", which are 
used as prepositions) and in TrcSa, which was used by the 

* Thjis av^ : avl (dat.) —patre : patrl. 

2 Hence the analogy iu question must have taken place after the change 
of final { to e {mare^*'marl)y but before the loss of the final vowel of animal 
= animal e, 

^ It will be seen that the confusion between two systems of inflexion has 
been the chief cause of the deviations in declension in both languages ; but 
in Greek it is the 2nd decl. which has had a preponderating influence, in 
Latin the declension of -i- stems. We shall find many examples of this. 

* Cf. 8u;i^a 116, 4, and infra 210. * Cf. supra 179. 
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-^olians for ficrd (with) and would correspond to Lat. ped-^. 
In iravT-rfy Dor. iravT-Oj the long vowel at the end is due to the 
analogy of the parisyllabic declension.^ 

10. Instrumental (2). — Only a few examples in Homer : T«^ = 
*f t-<^t, cf . Lat. vl-8j ip€p€a^Lv, oxccr-^tv. In Latin only v-bl «nd 
u-bl (from a demonstrative stem *i^, cf. ttrter), with a final 
lengthening of obscure origin.* 

11. Dative, — The Indo-European termination was probably 
*-ay, which reappears in Greek in the two types of infinitive 
represented by S6/ji€v-aL and Uv-cu,^ most probably also in xafn-aC^ 
dative of x^w^'. Possibly a fain* reminiscence of it is to be 
traced in Homeric locatives ending in a long vowel, such as 
vartply Kopv&l, vrji, which would thus combine the -t of the loca- 
tive with the long quantity of the dative. Everywhere else in 
Greek the dative has disappeared, being entirely superseded by 
the locative. In Latin, on the contrary, it is the dative which 
has prevailed and which is found in all stems of the 3rd and 
4th declensions, manul (often replaced by the abl. manU, espe- 
cially in Caesar),* ped-i, patr-l, victOr-l, nOmin-lj etc. The 
spellings ped-ei and ped-e are also found. In i-stems, the 
final -i was naturally contracted with that of the stem {ovU = 
*ovi-l or *ovey-l\ and, starting from the purely external resem- 
blance between ovl and pedlj analogy assimilated to one another 
many of the terminations of i-stems and consonantal stems, av^ 
like pedSj ped^s like ov&s, etc. 

12. Locative (1) (no termination). — This case appears, not 
only in infinitives like Bofiev and Xvctv = *Ai;€f €v,° but in atcs (Dor.), 
locative of a stem of which auL (Horn.), act (Att.) = *atf €o--t is 
the locative in -t, as well as in aliv (Ion.) from a stem *atfei/-, 
cf. atwv.^ 

13. Locative {2). — The termination is -i: Gk. ttoXc-i, ao-rc-t, 

l)(Ov-Lj 7ro8-t', TTOLfjiiv-Ly ovofxaT-Ly irarp-L, SoTrjp-L, Sairop-t, at8ot = 

*at8do--t, ycVct = *y€V€(r-t, etc. In Latin, though it does not seem 
so at first sight, this case has been preserved almost equally 

1 Supra 187, 7. « Cf. infra 225, 6. 

3 Supra 115, 5, and 130. * Cf. the supines dlctu and dlctulj supra 119. 
^ Supra 115, 5, and 130. 

^ Cf . also the locative with no termination x^« (yesterday) = Sk. hyds, 
the dat. her-i (yesterday), and the locative with termination here^*hes-i. 
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well. It is not difScult to recognise it in rare=*rtl»'-?, 
BabylOn-Sj and all similar words, which are still used in a 
locative sense without a preposition, although the dative rurt 
has also come to be wrongly used with the same function.^ 
Hence the conclusion is irresistible, that the so-called ablative 
in -^, which may be used either as a locative {in pede)^ instru- 
mental {pede, by foot), or ablative (5 pcde), was originally 
really a locative, ped-S =*ped-4, homin-Sj nOmin-^j patr-S^ 
dat^yr-Sj ae7*'i, gener-S, etc. Consequently the locative has only 
been entirely lost in the 4th declension, and even there manil 
may go back to *manuB quite as well as to *manUd, 

14. Genitive, — It is highly probable that Indo-European had 
two terminations for the imparisyllabic gen. sing., or, to speak 
more accurately, two forms, one normal, the other deflected, of 
the same termination, *-^s and *-68? However this may be, 
Greek recognises only the deflected form : '^Sc-os, IxOv-os, hnr^-^, 
troS-o^j aK/xov-09, <j}ipovT-o^, Trarp-o?, atSors = *at8ocr-o9, y(vov% = 
*yeF€(r-05, etc. In Latin, on the other hand, the only traces of 
this termination are a few archaic genitives, sendtu-oSj patr-U8, 
Castor-uSy Caesar-us, aer-uis. It is, however, represented in the 
gen. sing, of the 4th decl., mantis ; for it is much easier to 
understand the contraction of tid or Hit to U than of HS^ still less 
Ui.^ But, with these exceptions, the termination -Ss is univer- 
sal, either under the archaic form -^s {SalHt-es, Ccrer-es, 
ApolOn-es^ or under the classical and more familiar form -?«, 
su-iSjped-iSj homin-is, n^tnin-is, pair-is^ mdjOr-is, etc. 

The ending of the gen. sing, of i- stems is the only peculiarity. 
It would seem that the proper form ought to have been *ovl8 = 
*ovt'^8 or *ovey-i8. The short vowel in ov%8 is no doubt due to 
the analogy of the consonantal stems.* 

(205) II. DiuiL — Entirely lost in Latin. 

1. Direct Case, — This case, with its ending -^, seems to have 
been preserved in a purer form in Greek than in any other 

^ Cf. the triplet man^mdnS mdnl (in the morning). 

> Possibly they were syntactical doublets. Similarly we find -mis and 
-mos as the termination of the 1st pi. of verbs, infra 247, 1. 
^ The incorrect genitive sendtlia due to the analopfy of the 2Qd declension. 
^ Thus ovls : pedUssovl : pedij and so in all other cases. 
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language, even Sanskrit : iroS-Cy x^^P"^» dvcp-c, etc. But its 
existence is only established in the case of a few stems, and in 
several it is only apparent; thus reixVi aarrf (Att.) cannot be 
contracted from *T€tx€€, *aoT€€, as it is taught by the ordinary 
grammars, but are plurals used as duals. 

2. Oblique Case. — Whatever may have been the original 
termination of this case, it is evident that, if a stem ithto- gave 
LTTTro-uv, a stem ttoS- could scarcely give anything but ^iro^yiv ; 
hence we must recognise in Hom. wo^ouv and Att. ttoS-oTv an 
analogical extension of the endings ouv olv of the 2nd declension. 

(206) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative-Vocative masculine and 
feminine : termination *-^s, retained in Greek, 7roA,«9=7roA.€-€9, 

l)(6v-€<s^ 'qS€L^ = 'q8€'€^j 7ro&-€9, 7rot/A€V-€9, 7raT€p-€9, ctC. HcnCC 

we should expect in Latin *ped-is = *ped'^Sj which would be 
confused with the gen. sing. Analogy guarded against this 
confusion : the z-stems regularly formed ovSs (also written 
oveis and ovi8) = *ovPy-(^s, cf. 7roA,€ts=*7roAc-€9, and this ending 
'&s became the regular termination of the 3rd decl., ped-^Sj 
homin-eiSj ferent-ls, patv-^s} etc. 

But what, then, is to be thought of manus ? In any case 
it cannot go back to *mami-S8, cf. su-^8. Can it go back to 
*nianu-B8 ? This is hardly possible, since siiSm has remained, 
and *siies has become suis. It is much more likely that manus 
is an accusative plural used as nominative. It was easy for 
such a confusion to take place in Latin, where the nom. and 
ace. pi. of the 3rd decl. were to all outward appearance 
identical .2 

2. Nominative-VocativC'Accusative neuter : termination *-a, 
Gk. T€.ixq=rci)(€.-a and K€pd = *K€pao'-ay a(rT>7 = *a(rT€a, Lat. gener-a^ 
mari-a, nomin-a,^ etc. Here also the influence of the z-stems 

* Thus pedes : pedl^oves : ovl. It will be seen that the identification of 
these two classes of stems, starting from a single point, was extended to all 
with logical strictness. The short quantity is believed to appear in turbinis 
and /ores (Plaut. Tnnum. 835, Stick, 311). 

2 Thus manus (nom.) : Tiianus (smo.) ^a pedes (nom.) : pedes (ace). 

^ In those cases where the Latin termination a appears as long, e.g, the 
Saturnian line mors perfecit tua ut essent omnia brevia (Ep. Scip.), we must 
suppose that the lengthening is due to the analogy of the originally long 
final vowel of the 2nd decl., ja/7a, cf. supra 190, 2. It was this lengthening, 
which certainly existed sporadically, that in this particular instance kept 
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made itself felt, but it was restricted to the participles and 
adjectives in -nt- and c- : thus the regular ^ferent-a^ ^prudent-a^ 
etc., became ferent-ia^ prudent-ia, auddc-ia, fellc-iaj victrlc-ia^ 
etc. Silent-a was still used in an old tragedy.^ 

3. Accusative masculine and feminine. — The sign *-ns after a 
vowel, *-^s after a consonant, pervades the whole declension : Gk. 
woXts- (Herod.) = *7rdXi-v9, ixOvs = *lxOvv-9j av?, 8pv9, etc., 7ro8-as = 
*iro8-^s (cf. ^o8-a = *7ro8^wl), Troi/Aci'-as, <^€povT-as, Trarcp-ag, etc.,Lat, 

avis (also written aveis and aves) = ^avi-nSj manus = *manu-n8j 
p€d^8=*p€d-^n8 = *ped'^s (cf. quoti&ns and quotUs)^ homin-eSj 
ferentSs, patr-es, etc. The partial likeness between the nom. 
av^s and ace. avis, which the fluctuating spelling tended to 
increase, and that between the ace. avis aves and the ace. ferent^s 
ferentlSj caused them to become entirely confused, so that in 
the 3rd decl. the nom. and ace. became identical. In Greek, 
ixOv-a^ (Hom.), TToXt-as (Hom.) and TroXc-as are due to the intru- 
sion of the termination -as borrowed from the consonantal stems. 
The same is the case with TrcXcKcas, rjSea^ (we should expect 
*ir€\€/cvs, *rjS\kj cf. acc. sing. ttcAckv-v, rjBv-v)j which are formed 
on the analogy of the genitives ttcXckc-os, i^Sco?, etc. The Attic 
forms TToXcis, ^cXcKcts, rjS€L<: = *'^S€f-€^y €vy€V€ts = *€vyevc(r-€9, are 
nominatives used as accusatives, just as we have seen above that 
manUs is an accusative used as nominative. Similarly the stems 
in -lyv- have t7r7r€d9=*t7nr^as = *l7nr^f-as and tTnrcts = tTnrw. The 
form opvls or opvcts {CEkl. E. 966) for opvlOas is due to the analogy 
of 7roXl9 or 7roXa9 (cf. supra 204, 4). 

4. InstrumentaL — A few examples in Homer : v6cr-<f>L (behind, 
cf. Lat. nati-hus\ op€0'-<^t, oTq6€<r-<t>L ; with insertion of the -a- 
of the 2nd decl., KOTv\rjSov-6-<t>Lv (Od. v. 433). In Latin it was 
confused with the dative-ablative. 

5. Dative-Ablative'Instrumental (Latin). — Indo-European had 
a termination *'bh%s (Sk. -^his) for the instr. pi. and *-bhios (Sk. 
-bhyas) for the dat.-abl. pi. The former would have become 
in Latin *-&^s, the latter ^-bids, -bins. These two terminations 

the final vowel a from being regularly changed to ^, cf. supra 35 A a, and 
my Esq, morphol. IV. (Douai 1887). 

* Gell. xix. 7. The analogy started chiefly from the dat. pi., ivfra 5 
{prudentia : prudentibus^dcria : dcribus). 
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seem to have coalesced in -bUs,'^ which is used in all three 
functions : avi-bus^ arcurbus, bO-bus^ sU-bus, niibi-bu8=*niibS8' 
busJ^ Except in this last case and others like it (mOlibus), the 
termination -bus is never added directly to stems ending in a 
consonant, but requires the insertion of a connecting-vowel -i- 
borrowed from the declension of the z-stems : the regular 
^homen-buSj *ped'bu8j etc., have been superseded by ped-i^bus^^ 
hominibus, ferentibus^ patribus^ honOribuSj generibuSj etc. 
This analogy has extended even to vocalic stems, since sui-bus 
likewise exists, and it has changed ^manu-bus^ *frUctVrbu8 to 
manibus, frUctibuSf^ leaving scarcely any forms unchanged 
except portubuSj tribvbus, partvbus^ arcvJmSj artubus, the last 
three perhaps because otherwise they would have been confused 
with the dat. pi. o£ pars, arx and ars, 

6. Locative (Greek). — The primitive termination *-cn; was 
superseded by -ct or -ctv ; ^ where the o- was intervocalic and 
so was necessarily dropped, it was restored on the analogy of 
those cases where, not being intervocalic, it regularly remained : 
7roA,€-(rt, l)(Ov'crLVj rjhi-o'i, ^pui-o'ij t7nr€v-(rt, <^\€i/rt', ^pift, Hom. ttocto'l 
= *7ro8-o't, with reduction ttoctlj ff>(.pov(Ti-=-*<f>ipov<n (Lesb. <f>€poicn) 
= *<l>€pov(T(TL = <l>€povT-cnj 7raTpdcr-L = *'iraTr-<rL (Sk. pitf-su), Hom. 
T€tx€(r-(rt and with reduction Ttix^cn, This ending -co-ct has a 
very curious history ; the whole ending being taken for a ter- 
mination of the loc. pi. was introduced as such into stems of 
all classes, Hom. ttoAi-cco'i, (ru-ccct, i7p(ij-€(r(rt, TroS-ccrcrt, Kvv-co-cri, 
Mv/a/xtSov-ccrcrt, d/covdvT-eo'O't, ^ctp-ccct, avSp-^crcri, K^pd-ecrcrL, etc., 
etc., and at last it actually contaminated the forms which had 
served as its starting-point, e.^. cttcco-o-i = *f €7r-€o--€(r-(rtv, ve^^cco-o-t, 
etc. Cases of contamination by means of -co-t are very much 
rarer, x^^P'^^^ (Il« ^^' ^^^)i avotKT-co-i (Od. xv. 557). The alter- 

^ The archaic quantity -bus is very rare and due to mere accidents of 
prosody. Cf . the archaic form ndve-hos = ndvibus, 

2 This correspondence, which was not given in the part dealing with 
phonology because it has not yet' been reduced to a law, must nevertheless 
be provisionally admitted, as being the only way of explaining the deviation 
in the declension of words like nuhesy infra 212, II. 

3 Thu^pedibus : 'pedl (dat. sing.) = ovibws : ovl, 

* Here, however, phonetic influences may have had something to do with 
the change, cf . optumus and optimuSf and supra 30. 

* Supra 189, 6. 
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nation of -co-t and -co-ct led to the doubling of the <r in ttoXcVo-i, 
v€KV(r<riVj etc. 

A barbarism which is "very rare in literature, but very 
common in inscriptions, consists in the transference to this 
declension of the terminations -o«rt -ots belonging to the loc. 
and dat. of the 2nd decl.^ : iravr-oi^, avSpois, dycuvot?, etc., 
6<ra-oL(n (in the eyes) and ocra-ois (cf. nom. dual oo-orc) in Hesiod 
and Sappho, etc. 

7. Genitive, — The primitive termination was *-d7n, and there 
is nothing to hinder us from believing that Latin accurately 
reproduces it in its ending -Um : ho-um^ avi-um^ manu-um 
(contracted curruvi^)^ ped-unij ferent-um, homin-um, patr-unij 
gener-um, etc. On the other hand the long vowel in Greek 
shows, here as in the oblique case of the dual, the introduction 
of the ending of the 2nd decl., ^oAc-cdv, rjSe-wv, i\6v-wv, woS-wv, 

<f>€p6vT-o)V, Kw-wv, 7raT€p-a)V, T€i\€(i}V, etc. 

In Latin, the analogy. of the i-stems had a great influence 
on this case, and led to the substitution for -U7n of a termina- 
tion -iunij in a few nouns, urb-ium,^ arc-iurrij but especially 
in those adjectives which take -ia in the nom. pi, neut., 
vordc-iuniy felic-ium, victrfc-ium, ferent-ium, prudent-ium^ 
etc. In the last class of words the genitive in -um survived, 
chiefly in the poets, and the constant co-existence side by side 
of the two forms sapientium and sapientum even led to the 
suppression of the i in some genitives which ought to have 
contained it, canum, apum (of bees), juvenum^ etc.* 

Section III. 

VARIATIONS OF THE STEM IN DECLENSION. 

(207) The variations of the stem in declension depend on 
a vowel-gradation, which is sometimes very clear, sometimes 
hardly perceptible or even entirely lost ; this gradation usually 

^ Thus Trdvrots : Trdvrwv =tinrois : tiriruv, 

2 Jiln, vi. 653. — The curious ablative alituum for dlitum can only be 
explained through the analogy of the 4th declension. 

^ Thus urbium : urbibtw^ovium ; ovibus. 

< More simply canum : canibu8= pedum : pedibus, Juvenum might be the 
gen. of a stem ^juven-^ cf. Sk. yuvdn- (young) and the derivatiYe juvcn-tuft. 
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affects only the last syllable of the stem, called the predesi- 
nential syllable. It makes no difference, so far as the gradation 
is concerned, whether this syllable belongs to the root or to 
a suffix. 

The gradation may include only one degree, when all the 
cases are assimilated to one another, Son/jp Sorrjpa Sor^pos, sermO 
sermOnem sermOnis / or two, which is the most frequent case, 
8(l}T(jDp Swropa SwTopos, TuyinO howXnem komtnis ; or three, that is, 
a strong form, irarrjp^ a middle form with the last syllable of 
the stem short, Trarcpa, and a weak form with the last syllable 
of the stem reduced, Trarpo?. 

But the possible variations do not end here ; we often find a 
much larger number of grades, especially in stems whose last 
syllable is capable of taking the deflected form. Thus in the 
single stem *ped' we can distinguish : a strong and deflected 
form (ttw?), a strong and normal form (jp^s), both due to the 
lengthening of the nominative,^ a middle and deflected form 
(TToSa), a middle and normal form (pedem), lastly a weak form 
with reduction and complete loss of the vowel ^ in the com- 
pound tm-fiS-ai (day after a feast), which reveals to us the 
theoretical possibility of a gen. sing. */?8-ds=*7r8-os. In both 
languages, but especially Latin, analogy naturally levelled 
many of these original distinctions. 

So great indeed has been its levelling influence that it is 
impossible to determine (at least merely from the survey of 
Greek and Latin, with which alone we are now concerned) what 
cases corresponded respectively to the strong, middle, and weak 
forms of the last syllable of the stem. All that we can say is, 
that in all probability the nominative singular was a strong 
case, the accusative strong or middle, the vocative and locative 
middle, the other cases weak ; ^ but Greek, which has confused 
the locative with the dative, treats it as a weak case when it 
makes any difference at all. 

The origin of the vowel-gradation, which is mainly duo to 
the fact that in certain cases the last syllable of the stem 

1 Cf. supra 202. « Cf. supra 41, 1. 

3 In the plural even the accusative seems to have been a weak case, but 
this point is still very obscure. Greek treats it as a middle case. 
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was reduced through its accent being transferred to the ter- 
mination, is shown most clearly by Sanskrit. But Greek still 
shows it by the striking contrast in accentuation between 
irarrjp iraripa and Trarpos irarpL Further, the accentuation, 
which was the primary cause of the gradation, has remained 
unchanged in many stems from which the gradation has dis- 
appeared, namely in all monosyllables, cts Iva cvos Ivi, Tnas 'n-oBa 
TToSos ttoBl,^ and so also in the plural, ttoScs noSas ttoSwv ttoo-i, and 
in the dual, voSe ttoSoIv, but here probably through the analogy 
of the singular, for the law of gradation in the plural seems to 
have been different. 

(208) Gradation is so general and so constant a factor in 
the whole system of inflexion that we are enabled to assert 
with almost absolute certainty that it dominated even those 
stems in which it is least apparent. Where it has been lost in 
declension, it often reappears in derivation, which is subject to 
the same laws. Thus, in spite of tempus temporiSj the regular 
declension tempus Hemperis (cf. genus generis) is revealed to 
us by the derivatives temper-are^ tempes-tds (cf. gener-dre), 
and we see at the same time that the of Hempds, *corpds 
has been wrongly extended to the oblique cases. So also the 
primitive declension honos *honSsis is shown by the derivatives 
hones-tu-8j hones-tds, by the genitive oner-is, which belongs to 
an identical stem,^ and, as the formation of honOs is undoubt- 
edly identical with that of the Greek atSws,^ we shall hence 
infer the existence of a declension at8<os *ai8c<ros, more ancient 
than the declension alSws *ttt8o<ros. So, lastly, the reduced 
form -is- of the comparative suffix -los-, though no longer found 
in the declension of the comparative, appears before the 
secondary superlative suffix, fiey-ifr-ro-s, par-is-simu-s^ 

This is not all. The declension of such stems, when viewed 
in each language separately, seems uniformity itself. But it is 
only necessary to pass from one language to the other to per- 
ceive the primitive variety, which has been changed to uni- 

^ With the single exception of the participles, ^e^s OhroSi dovs 5oVros, and 
of Tas in the ploral only, vayrds vomtI irdvTUfv Ta<n. 

' Supra 78, 2. The exact opposite took place in onust which kept the e in 
declension and introduced the in derivation, onus-tt^-s, 

» Supra 124, 1. * Supra 126. 
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formity by each language after its own fashion. Let ns 
consider, for example, part of the possible declension of the 
two Indo-European stems, ^pod- (foot), *ghiom- (snow, winter), 
and see what Greek and Latin respectively have made of it : 



N. 


*p6d-8 


TTOIS, TTOVS ( = ' 


'ttcoS-s) 


P&8 =pSd-8 


A. 


^pSd-rn or p6d-m 


TToh-a 




ped-em 


L. 


*pM'i 


TTO&'l 




ped-e 


D. 


^pd-dy 


n 




ped'l 


G. 


*pd'68j *pd'i8 


TToS-OS 




ped'i8 


N. 


*ghi6m 


\liJ>V = *)(L(t)fl 




hiem-8 ^ 


A. 


^ghidm-m 


\i6v-a ^ 




Mem-em 


L. 


*ghiSm'i 


XLOV-l 


■ 


hiem-e 


D. 


*ghim'dy 


)1 




hiem-l 


G. 


* ahim-ds, * ahim-ds 


viov-os 




Mem-is 



We see what has happened, apart from the other corruptions 
already studied. The long vowel of the nominative has re- 
mained ; but Greek has generalized the deflected form of the 
root or suffix, whereas Latin has generalized the normal form. 
The result is that the weakest form has entirely disappeared 
and is no longer to be found except in derivatives, Gk. hn-fih-ai 
(^8upra)j 8v<r-xtft-o-s (icy), Lat. hlmu8 (of two years) = *cZt;^- 
Mm'U'8, 

§ 1. Stems ending in an explosive, 

^209) Apart from what has been mentioned in connexion 
with TTOVS pes^^ the stems of this class no longer show any 
vowel-gradation, not even a lengthening in the norainative, 
since in these stems the nominative is sigmatic. The quantity 
and character of the vowel in the last syllable of the stem 
remain the same throughout the whole declension. Never- 
theless, in Greek alone, the stems in -ovr- (c^cpwv) show 
lengthening in the nominative, and the character of the vowel, 

» The V, which is regular at the end of xtt^" (iupra 48) has passed by 
analogy into the other cases. 

• Cf. supra 200, 6. 

* And a few similar cases, supra 202. 
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which is different in each language, but remains constant 
throughout in each, leads one to think of a declension with 
vowel-gradation, such as c^cpovr-a, *<^€perr-t, *<^€/o71t-os. We 
even find in the Doric of Heraclea (Magna G-raecia) such a loc. 
pi. as Trpda-a-ovTaa-a-t, which is usually explained as a corruption 
of *7rpd<r<ra<r<rt = *7rpd<r(r7iT-<rt, cf. Sk. bhdrat-SU, 



§ 2. Nasal Stems, 

(210) I. Stems in -en-, -men-. — There is a curious relic 
of a complete system of vowel-gradation in the declension 
(much mutilated, it is true) of *fpiyv (sheep), cf. Horn. iroXv-pprjv : 
nom., not used ; ace. *f/)^v-a, proved by the gloss of Hesychius 
pava' a/)va, but changed to apva through the analogy of the 
other cases ; loc. apv-i ; gen. apv-6<i = *fapi/-os = *fri/-os with 
complete reduction of the stem. The corresponding loc. pi. 
would be *fpa-o-t = *fp7i-<rt, and there are still traces of the 
sonant nasal in the second a of apvaa-i^ which has however 
been corrupted through the influence of apvi 

While *Fprjv has generalized the weak form, exactly the 
opposite process has taken place in <f>pT^v (diaphragm, heart, 
mind) in which the middle grade has prevailed throughout ; 
ace. <^pa/-a, loc. €f>p€v-Lj g6ii' <^p€v-os for *<^apv-os, nom. pi. <^pci/-€s, 
etc. Nevertheless <t>pa(rC { = *<t^p^-<ri) is still found in Pindar. 
In ordinary Greek this <f>pa(ri became <j>pia-i through the in- 
fluence of the loc. sing. <j>p€vi 

Most of the stems in -en-, -men- are declined like <t>prjv : 
apprfv app€i/-os, TTOLfjLi^v Trot/xev-os, etc., and loc. pi. iToip.i(n ^ instead 
of *TroLfjLa(rL = *7roLfjiyi^-(rLj because of iroififVL, Lastly, a still 
further degree of corruption consists in the generalization of 
the long vowel of the nominative : \€l^tjv (eruption) X€t;)(^v-os, 
iTfvOriv (spy) TTcv^v-os, loc. pi. XiLxrjtn, TrevOrja-i, 

It is this last stage which is reached by Latin, with this 
limitation, that, if Latin has the long vowel in the nominative, 
it keeps it in all cases {liSn liSn-is), and, if the weak cases 

* 4>p€(rlt voifi^ffL eannot of course go back to *<f>p€P-(Tlt ^voifjih-ffi, which 
would have become *(f>p€ult *voLfjxi<n, 
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have kept the short vowel, it passes also into the nominative 
(pecten pectin-is)} 

n. Stems in -on-, mon-. — In the declension of the stem 
icucuv, as of *fpiyi', the weak form prevails : nom. sing, icvwv ; 
ace. Kvv-a for ♦/cvov-a, through the analogy of the weak cases ; 
loc. Kw-i ; gen. kw-os ; nom. pi. kvv-€% for *kuov-€9 ; ace. icuv-as ; 
gen. Kwlav ; loc. Kv-<rt like <f>p€(rtj etc.^ 

Latin has an exact counterpart to Kvtav in car-O, stem, car-on- ; 
nom. sing, car-d ; ace. cam-em instead of *caron-em, or *caren- 
em on account of the weak cases, dat. carn-l^ gen. cam-is ; 
nom. pi. carnSSj etc. The reduction is not carried so far, but is 
still quite plain in : nom. sing, hom-0 ; ace. homOn-em or rather 
hemOn-em (arch.),^ either regular or corrupted from the regular 
^hemdn-em, through intrusion of the long vowel of the nomina- 
tive, afterwards superseded by homin-em on the analogy of 
the following forms ; dat. homin-l = ^homen-l or *?iom'i^n-l ; 
gen. homin-is ; nom. pi. homin-Ss, etc. There perhaps existed 
a form with complete reduction, *homnBs^ which, being pro- 
nounced and written omnSs, and meaning successively " men, 
all men, all," led to the creation by analogy of the nom. sing. 
omnis (Breal). 

This type of gradation was lost in Greek. Latin kept and 
even extended it, applying it to a large number of stems 
in -on-j chiefly feminines, irndgO, orlgO, ferrUgO^ cOnsvetUdO, 
and even to words borrowed from Greek,* ApollO, arch. gen. 
ApolOn-es, whereas the ordinary and classical declension is 
ApoUin-em Apollin-is. 

Except in the case of kvwv, Greek extended to the whole 
declension the form -ov-, -fxav- : iTyc/xwv, iTycftdv-os, etc. ; loc. pi. 
^ycfto-o-t for *Yjy€fid-(rL = * ay cfji'ni^-a-L, Latin has nothing parallel 
to this. But, like Greek, it has a large number of stems still 
further corrupted, which have generalized the long vowel of 

* PectinU however perhaps has the reduced grade, since it may go back 
to *pectnni8 just as well as to *pecteni8. We have already seen the pos- 
sibility of the declension *felen ^JfelU'is (gall), supra 113. 

* Thus Kvai: Kvvl—<f>p€<ri: <pp€vL; but not *Kw<rlf which would have be- 
come *KvaL. 

3 Vulturus in silvls miserum mandibat homOnem (Enn.). 

^ This shows the remarkable vitaUty of this form of declension. 
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the nominative : alow aUov-o^^^ Xct^twv Xct^wv-os Xci^w-crt, legiO 
legiOn-is, ndtiO ndtidniSj edO edOn-iSj etc. 

III. Neuters in *-inn-, Gk. -/xa, Lat. -men. — No gradation: 
ndmen=*ndmrji, and nOmin-is^^^nOmi^n-is (cf. Sk. ndmnas)] 
in Greek, insertion of t, ovoftaT-t,^ except in loc. pi. ovo)uta<rt = 

*ovo-)utW-cri. 

IV. Stems in -m-. — 1. €rs=*<r€)ut-9; the regular declension 
would be, nom. cts Iv, ace. *lft-a Iv, loc. *€)ut-t or o-^ut-t, gen. *cr/A-d9 
(cf. fem. fua = *a-fjL'La), We find Iva cvog cvi through generaliza- 
tion of the V of €1/ and of the strong form. 

2. For x^w'' and hiem-Sj see supra 208. 

3. x$(ji>v =* )($(6fij cf. the adj. xOafi-aXo-^ )(aix-rf\6'^ and Lat. 
hum-u-s ; nom. x^^^» ^^^' X^^''"^ ^^^ *X^o^-a ; probable dat. 
Xa^-at = *x(^)mfi-at ; the other cases x^w-^x^ov-os on the analogy 
of x^ov-a. 

§ 3. Liquid Stems. 

(211) I. Stems in -er-, -ter-. — In this class, several stems, 
especially nouns of relationship, have kept the primitive 
gradation with more or less fidelity: nom. sing. Tranjp, ace. 
TraT€/3-a, loc. Trar/s-t, gen. Trarp-os ; nom. pi. Trarc/s-cs, acc. irarip-a^j 
loc. iraTpdai = *7raTr-<rt (cf . Sk. pitf-§u\ gen. Trarc/s-wv. Such is 
the classical paradigm ; but, although the declension of Trarrjp 
is the best preserved of all in this class, it contains at least 
one form that has been corrupted ; the acc. pi. ought perhaps 
to be reduced, ^irarpa^ ; the gen. pi. certainly ought to be, just 
as much as the gen. sing., and moreover irarpiov is found in 
Homer (Od. iv. 687, viii. 245) ; hence TraTcpcuv must be due to 
the analogy of Trarcpcs. 

This analogy spread over a wide area in course of time ; in 
the Homeric age it created Trarcpos, firp-ipo^ by the side of irarpo^j 
lirjTpo^] f^rjT€pL, likewise Homeric, is probably the primitive 
form, cf. Sk. mdtdri. So also Ovyaripo^ was formed on the 
model of Ovyaripa, and on the other hand Ovyarpa (II. i. 13), 
^vyarpcs, Ovyarpa^ (II. xxii. 62) on that of Ovyarpo^. The word 
that has received the worst treatment in classical Greek is 

1 Cf. however, supra 154 and 201, 3. > Cf. tupra 204, 7. 
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avrjpj the regular declension of whicli would probably be : sing, 
nom. OLirqpj VOC. av€pj ace. dvcpa, loc. *av€pL or avSpij gen. dv^o^i ^ 
pi. nom. av€p€^j ace. avipa^ or av3pa9, loc. avSpojcrLj gen. avSpcov. 

In Homer we often find the regular forms dvcpa and oi^cpc^, 
but the ordinary language generalized throughout the whole 
declension the weak stem avSpa avS/Ks avSpas, 

The same is the case in Latin. Except in the nom.-voc, the 
strong or middle form of these stems was lost, and patrem was 
said instead of *pater-€m='iraT€p-a, on the model of patrl and 
patris. 

In Greek the middle form was generalized in arjp, aiOi^p, aan^p 
(gen. doTcp-09, but loc. pi. aarpd-o't), and other words, and the 
long vowel of the nominative in all the nouns in -nyp denoting 
the agent : Sor-qp^ Sorrjp-a, Sorrjp-o^, Sorrjp-o'i, 

II. Stems in -or-, -tor-. — There remains no trace in Greek 
of a declension SwTwp, ^Soyrip-a (or Soiropa), *8(i>Tp-o5, if such a 
declension ever existed. These forms show no gradation, with 
the exception of the lengthening of the nominative : Sdrnop, 
Starop-a, Swrop-os, Su)Top-<n. 

In Latin, the long vowel of the nominative passed even into 
the oblique cases : *datOr datOr-em datOr-is, etc. : then, the 
final syllables in r having been shortened, the result has been 
that the nominative, which was the only case entitled to a long 
vowel, is the only one that has a short vowel. 

§ 4. Sigmatic Stems, 

(212) I. Masculines and feminines in -os-. — In Greek, 
simply lengthening of the nominative: atSws *at8ocr-a (atSda 
aiSoj) *at8o<r-os (atSdos atSous)- Latin shows more variety: 
vocalic change without lengthening, venus vener-em = *veneS' 
em] lengthening without vocalic change, arbos arbdr'em = 
*arbds-em. But, in the immense majority of cases, we find 
a series of corruptions, some phonetic, some analogical, the 
history of which is as follows ; originally honOs *honds-is ; 
extension of the long vowel of the nominative, *honds-is ; 
rhotacism, honor-is ] analogical extension of the r to the 
nominative, *hondr ; shortening of the last syllable, hondr, 

* For dvbp6s=*dpp-6Si cf. supra 47 B. 
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II. Masculines and feminines in -es-. — In Greek, lengthen- 
ing of the nominative ; \l/€vSrjs ^if/evSia-a (j/rcvSca ij/evS^), etc. So 
also in Latin, Ceres Cer^r-is, but with rhotacism extended to 
the nominative and consequent shortening, celer, d^gener,^ 
Originally this class included in Latin a larger number of stems 
than have been preserved : by comparing, for example, nUbBs 
with Gk. i/€<^os and Sk. ndbhas (gen. ndhhas-as\ sBd^s with 
cSos, mdl£s with mdles-tus (cf. hones-tu-s), etc.,^ it is easy to see 
that the regular declension was nilbes *nubeS'is. The dat.-abl. 
pi. *niibes-bus became nuhi-hus^ whence through analogy a dat. 
sing. nUbl ^ and all the rest of the declension, as though based 
on a stem *nubi'. The result is that, except in the nom. sing., 
the declension of nubes no longer differs from that of ovis, 

III. Neuters in -os- (-es-). — The gradation in these stems 
is well known : the o appears only in the nom.-acc. sing., t€lxp^ 
*T€tx€o--os (rctx^os T€Lxovi), funus *funes-is {funeris\ etc. In 
Latin, however, several stems have generalized the o; Hempds 
*tcmpdS'iSj *corp6s *corpds-is, which became phonetically 
tempus temporiSj etc. 

IV. Neuters in -cis-. — This declension, which is confined to 
Greek, shows no gradation, but is based on two stems, one in 
-acr-, the other in -ar- : Kipas Kcpar-os, and also ^Kipaa-os {Kcpaos 
KcpcDs), *K€pa<r-a (*K€paa K€pa), etc.* 

V. Greek perfect participles. — The sigmatic form of the" 
suffix (*-fo<r-) appears only in the nom. sing. (AcXvkws AcXt^kos) 
and in the formation of the feminine (AcAvKvta = *A€XvKvcr-ta). 
All the rest of the declension is based on a dental stem, with 

* Perhaps also shortening without rhotacisrn in the form cini8=*cines (for 
cines ?), on the model of the oblique cases {*cines-w changed to cinerU). 

2 In spite of the difference of quantity in the radical vowel, which may, 
in all these cases, depend on a very ancient modification of the root. Cf. 
supra 124, 2. 

* Thus nubl : nubibus^^ovl : ovihus. On the other hand it was probably 
the regular gen. *nuberum which gave rise to the archaic gen. boverum cited 
by Varro. 

* Supra 129. — The dative locative) sing, /c^p^ still remains to be accounted 
for ; ( being subscript only after a long vowel, we ought to have K^pcu, The 
form Kepg. must be regarded as a mere variation of spelling, unless (which is 
highly improbable) it is a true d&tive {*K€poU='*Kkpa-au). — The Hom. nom. 
pi. yepa (II. ii. 237), Kp4a (H. viii. 231), go back to yepd^ icpea, the final a being 
shortened in imitation of the other neuter plurals. 
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no gradation : ^ XcXvKOT-a XtXvKor-o^, etc. The long vowel of the 
nominative has spread to the other cases in a few Homeric 
forms, ycyaoiT-o?, ^ifiatav^; the Attic iarwra is a contracted 
form of Ion. ioTewr-a = *€<rrqoT-a. 

VI. Comparatives. — Greek has two stems : one ending in a 
nasal, which has passed from the nom. sing, to all the other 
cases, /Aci^cuv fiei^ov fi^i^ov-o^; the other sigmatic, no longer ap- 
pearing except in ace. sing, and nom.-acc. pi., but in these cases 
preferred in classical Greek to the nasal stem: ace. sing, 
(masc-fem.) /A€tfa) = *^€tfoa=*^€tfo<r-a;* nom. pi. (masc.-fem.) 
lj.di,ov%=*ii€il^o€^=^*li.dip(T'€<s^ used also as ace. pi. ; * nom.-acc. pi. 

neUt. fl€L^O} = *fl€Cf^Oa = *^€tf OO'-a. 

Latin has only the sigmatic stem: originally *mdjOs 
*m(ljd8iSf then mdjOris and mdjdr^ as above in the case of 
honor. The nom. sing. neut. mdjus remained uncontaminated, 
but the rest of the declension has a long vowel on the analogy 
of the masc.-fem., e.g., neut. pi. mdjOra instead of *7ndj6r-a, cf. 
*fi€tifo<r-a. 

§ 5. Diphthongal Stems. 

(213) I. Monosyllables. — 1. Stem *dySW' (sky, day); from 
pre-historic times the %o was liable to disappear under certain 
ill-defined conditions, cf. Lat. diSs, the declension of which is 
analogical.* The gradation is still very plain in the Greek 
declension: nom. Zcvs = *Z77us = *Ai/77i^s, and Ziy-s (dialectical) 
=di£-s] voc. ZcO, Lat. Ju(piter); ace. Zrj-v (Dor. Aa-v in Theo- 
critus) = cZte-m ; loc. Aa = Atf-t ; gen. Atos = Atf-os = *cZti(?-ds with 
reduction of the stem-syllable -ew-. This primitive declension 
was liable, in the various dialects, to all kinds of corruptions, 
the two most important of which are also classical : on the one 
hand, Ato? Att gave rise to an ace. Ata, the ordinary form in 
use ; on the other, the ace. Zrjv, being in its turn declined as if 

^ Cf. supra 128. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to observe that fiet^co cannot come from fiel^ova ; 
there is no similar case of loss of medial v. 

^ The aoc. ixei^ovs cannot be contracted from *tid^oai. The assimilation 
here is due to the neater, where the two cases are, quite regularly, identical. 

* Called the 5th declension, cf. supra 197. 
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it were a stem ending in -ew-, gave rise to the Homeric declen- 
sion Zrjv-a ZyV'L Z77V-09.I 

2. Stem *gdW' (ox, cow, Sk. gdvrs) : nom. /Sor-? = *j8wu-s, Dor. 
/8a)-s, Lat. hO'8] ace. Pov-v /8a)-v,and /80a (rare) = */8of-a = *(/5it*-m, 
Lat. bov-em ; loc. )3of-t 6ot;-e ; dat. ftov-f ; gen. Pof-69 bov-is, etc. ; 
gen. pi. bourn = *bdV'dm.^ 

3. Stem *ndiv- (ship). — Sing.: nom. vav-s=vav-s,^ Ion. vryu-s 
through analogy of oblique cases ; ace. vaf-a = *ndiv-m ; whence 
Ion. vrja and New Ion. vca,* Att. vav-v ; loc. Dor. vdf-t vd-t, Lesb. 
va-i, Hom. and Att. viy-i; gen. Dor. vd-os, Hom. nyos, New Ion. 
v€09, Att. v€o>9.5 — Plnr. : nom. vdf-cs vdc?, Hom. and Att. vi7€9, 
Hom. and New Ion. vccs, late Attic vavs borrowed from ace. ; 
ace. Dor. vdfa?. Ion. v^a?, New Ion. vw, and Att. vavs on analogy 
of ace. sing. ; loc. vau-crt = *mv-<7t'. Ion. irrfv-<rL through analogy 
of the other cases ; gen. Dor. vd-wv, Lesb. vacav. Ion. viycov. New 
Ion. and Att. vcwv. Thus there is no gradation. — In Latin, the 
analogy of the regular dative ndv-l caused this stem to pass 
into the -i-declension.® 

n. Stems in -rjv-, — The stem *l'innjv' is declined throughout 
without gradation. By the side of the ordinary nom. sing. 
iTnr€v-<: = *linrrfv-^j is found a dialectical variation with loss of 
the semi-vowel as in di€-Sj e.g. ypac^i}-? (Arcad.) ; this variation 
is proved especially by Doric proper names, e.g,, *'AxtAA>}-9, 
*'OAvo-(r77-9, as is shown by the corresponding Latin form 
Achilles J Ulysses J borrowed doubtless from some Doric dialect 
of Magna Graecia. This ending of the nom. sing, led to a 
sporadic confusion of these nouns with proper names in -es- : '^ 
thus the word "Apiy-s, which in Lesbian is declined nom. "Apcv-s, 
gen. ''Ap€v-o9, etc., has in Homer the corresponding flexion 
*A/57y-s "Aprjo^ — *''Aprjf'Os, but also the analogical flexion, voc. 
"Apes, gen. "Apcos, etc. 

^ The same anomaly occurs in the declension of W-s, infra 220, 6. 

' The form *gtO' with complete reduction occurs only in the derivative 
*pri^*gW'dj which forms part of the compound Uarhfi-p-rj (sacrifice of a 
hundred oxen). 

» Supra 76, 1 A. * Supra 76, 1 B. 

* Supra 76, 1 C. • Thus tidvis (nom). : navl=avi8 : avl, 

7 This confusion is naturally complete in words borrowed by Latin, 
Achillas Achillis like nubes nUbis, 
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With this exception, the declension is of the simplest 
character. — Sing. : nom. Ithtcu-s ; voc. Imreu ; aoc. *l7nr^f-a, Lesb. 
Imrrjaj Hom, iTTTr^a, Dor. and New Ion. hnria^ Att. iTnrcd ; loc. 
linrrj-ij whence iTnrct and iTnrci; gen. Hom. Iwinj-os^ New Ion. 
tTnrcos, Att. Ittttccds. — Plur. : nom. itttt^cs, New Ion. iTnrcc?, Att. 
tTHTcts and tTTTT^s ; ace. tTnr^as, New Ion. t7nr€a9, Att. tinrcds by 
metathesis, sometimes tTnrca? with simple shortening, lastly 
iTTTTcrs and Itttt^, borrowed from the nominative ; loc. iTnrcv-cri 
Panhellenic ; gen. linn^iDv, New Ion. and Att. iTnrcwv. 

III. Stems in -ow- and -oy-. — Stems which have the sig- 
matic nominative {e,g, iJpcD-?)^ have the long vowel in all cases: 
^p(D-a=*^p(i>f-a, ijpoh-os, etc. The other stems ^ have it only in 
the nom. sing., ttci^w Trct^o-a. Declension: nom. ArfT(a=*AaT(ay or 
ArjTixi = *AdTo)f ; voc. ArjTOL ; ace. Ion. Atjtovv (cf. fiovv)^ Dor. AdTcuv 
(cf. /?a)i/), but commonly A>;Ta)^ = Ai7Toa = *AdTo2/-a or Adrof-a; the 
other cases present no difficulty. The external resemblance 
between these stems and those in -ov- led to many confusions 
between the two classes : thus JIvO<x) (Delphi) became Ilij^cSv, 
whence the two parallel declensions JlvOov<s UvOol and nv^wvos 
HvOuiVL ; we find the nom. pi. Fopyovcs, from To/aya), in Hesiod, and, 
on the other hand, in Sophocles, the genitive arjSov^j from diySwv.* 

§ 6. Vocalic Stems. 

(214) The stems in -i- and -u- follow two very different 
modes of declension, which seem to correspond respectively 
to an original long or short quantity in the termination. An 
f or tl in the stem is not subject to any gradation ; it is 
simply split up into a vowel and semi-vowel (^?/, uiv) before 
terminations beginning with a vowel ; then, on the loss of the 
semi-vowel, there remains only a short vowel, e.g. tx^O-s, gen. 
*lx0vf'O^ ixOvos, On the other hand, i and U are subject to a 
special kind of gradation ; they take the normal forms ey and 
ew respectively before terminations beginning with a vowel, 
and remain reduced before a consonant. Greek maintains 

1 Supra 200, 2. 2 g^pra 131. 

3 We should expect *A77r(S, *irei^a>, etc., but the accentuation has been 
disturbed through the analogy of the nominative. 
* *A<nrls, 230 ; Ajax, 629. 
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this distinction perfectly in the -w-stems, but in the -«-stems 
the two modes of declension have been confused. 

1. Stems in -u-. — 1. Without gradation : tx^C-s IxOv-v IxOv-o^, 
Spu-9 8pv-09 and even 8pv-os on analogy of nom. ; and also vckt-s 
v€#cv-os (but the Homeric quantity v€kv^ is probably more 
ancient). The contrast between the declension of su-s and 
manitrS in Latin has already been pointed out.^ 

2. This contrast however is the only relic of the primitive 
gradation in manu-Sj which seems no longer to have a stem 
*manetir corresponding to the Greek alternation y\vKv- *y\vK€F-, 

— Sing. Nom. : ttcA-ckv-s, aarrv, yXvKv-s yXvKv, Acc. : niXcKV-v, 
aoTv, yXvKV-v (yXvKca analogical -) yXvKv, Loc. : *7r€A.€K€f-t, 
whence ttcXckcI ttcXckci, aorct oorci, y\vK€L yAvKct. Gen. : *Tr€\€K€f' 
09, whence ttcXckco?, aoTCos, yXvKcos ; in Att. ttcXckccds, acrrcws 
(but not yAvK€ci)5, which belongs to a much later period of 
Greek) are due to the analogy of forms like ittttcws.^ — Plur. 
Nom. : *Tr€X€K€f-€9. whence ttcXckccs ttcXckci?, aorca aarrjj yXvKcis 
y\vK€a (very rarely contracted). Acc. ; regularly *7r€A€Kvs, 
*y\vKi)s ; * but, through analogy of the other cases, Hom. 
TTcXcKcas, yXvKcas ; Att. TrcXcKcts, yAvKct?, through extension of the 
nominative. Loc. : regularly *7r6XcKv-<rt, *yAvKv-crt (Sk. st-ddti' 
Su) ; but, through extension of the stem ttcXckc-, which was 
supposed to appear in the other cases, TrcXcKccrt, aorccrt, yXvKcVi. 
Gen. : ttcAckcwv, aoTCwv, yAvK€a)V. 

n. Stems in -i-. — According to what we have just seen, a 
stem *7ro\i- (town, cf. iroXl-Trj-s) ^ would become in the gen. 
*7ro\ty-os, whence ttoXlos, whereas a stem ttoXi- would become 
*7roA€y-o9, whence ttoAcos ; but ttoXl-s and similar words gener- 
ally show both modes of declension, according to the dialect. — 
Sing. Nom. : ttoXi-?, <f>v(ri-<:. Acc. : ttoXi-v, <t>v(rL'-v, Loc. : Horn.- 
and New Ion. 7roXt = *7rdAit; Hom. iroXrji^ in which the long 
vowel seems to arise from a very old locative form attested by 

^ Swpra 204, 4 note, 6 note, etc. 
« Sapra 204, 4. 

• Thns approximately wcX^/cewj : 7r€X^/ccwv = Iir7r^«j : Iirir^wi'. The accent 
irregularly drawn back in wcKeKewv clearly shows that TreX^/ccwi' and ttcX^iccwj 
had a reciprocal inflaence on one another. 

* Swpra 206, 3. 

» We find in Homer vbXTi (II. xvi. 69) and iroKiv (H. xvi. 67). 
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Sanskrit (Vedic agnd, from stem agni-, fire); Horn. 7roX€r= 
*7roA€y-i, whence Att. iroXet, c^vo-ci. Gen. : Lesb. TroXtog, <^v(rio5 ; 
New Ion. ttoA-ios and ttoXco? (contracted ttoXcvs) ; Horn. iroXio? 
and TToXiyos following TroXiyt ; Att. 7roX€<i)s=7roXi709. — Plnr. Nom. : 
TToXtcs ; TToXrycs ; ttoXcc?, Att. ttoXcis. Acc. : regular iroXls (Hom.,^ 
Herod.) =-*7rdXi-v5; through analogy of the other cases, iroXtas, 
TrdXrya? and TrdXca? ; Att. ttoXci?, borrowed from nominative. 
Loc. : regular ttoXi-o-i (Herod.), but commonly TrdXco-t through 
extension of the c of the other cases. Gen. : generally ttoXiW, 
but Att. TToXcwv with accentuation modified through ttoXcws. 

In Latin, the declension in -i- is the only one preserved, and 
the gradation is retained only in the nom. pi. ovSSy contracted 
from *ov^H = *ov^y-^s^ cf. ttoXccs TrdXct?.^ 

§ 7. Hcteroclites. 

(215) One of the commonest features of both Greek and 
Latin grammar is the existence of so-called heteroclite nouns, 
the declension of which is based upon two or three different 
stems, e,g, ywri ywatK-a yvvaiK-o^^ or, on the other hand, senex 
{=*seneC'S) sen-em sen-is; and this well-known peculiarity 
would scarcely call for anything beyond a reference to the 
practical grammars, but for the fact that certain heteroclite 
nouns form an important class, common to both languages, and 
going back ultimately to the parent speech. These nouns are 
the neuters in *-r{t)y^ Gk. -ap, -(ap, Lat. -wr, which form their 
oblique cases from a stem in -w-, to which Greek has further 
added a t, which may be compared with that of words like 
crw/xa-Tos, cf. Lat. ndmin-is,^ so that, corresponding to Sk. ydkrt 
(liver) gen. yakn-ds, Greek has i77rap ^Trar-os, Latin jec-ur 
*jecin-is (the difference of quantity may be disregarded for our 
present purpose). 

Greek has several examples of this kind of declension : ^irap, 
^TTttT-os = *^7rnT-os ; OTcdp (fat) = *a'TrjoLp, gen. (rridro^ = ^a-TT^ar-os ', 
vSo)/3, vSaT-os, cf. Sk. uddn-j udn-ds, and Lat. und-a where the 

* 7r6Xcty and 7r6Xtas must be corrected to TroXfs II. ii. 648, Od. viii. 560. 
2 Cf. supra 206, 1. » Cf. supra 127. 

* Cf. supra 115, 4, and 204, 7. 
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n of the snfBx is refiectied in die root, etc Bnt in most 
nenteis in -ap and mp analog has asamilated the obliqne cases 
to the nonL : Oa-ap (pahn of the hand ^-op-os, eap (spring) 
cop-OS (^ V'^'^J Several aid? are indeclinable. 

In Latin especially this analogical process was considerably 
developed. From the primitive declension femur femin-is^ 
Latin derived, on the one hand, the geTL/emor-U and the other 
oblique cases resembling it, on the other, the nom. sing, femen. 
Similarly the declension jecur *j€cin-is became jecur jecor-is ; 
but the lost form *jecin-is still survives in the cnrions genitive 
jecinor-iSj in which both sofEzes appear. It is, to say the 
leasts veiy probable that iter mnst have had a genitive *itinris ; 
bat the nom. iter gave rise to a genitive iter-is (attested by 
the grammarians), then the joint influence of these two forms 
produced the ordinary genitive itiner-is^ which in tnm gave 
rise to a little nsed nominative itiner. This accnmolation of 
suffixes is not unknown to Greek: thus ovup (dream) has the 
genitive oFci/Mir-os, a form which, apart £nom the vocalism and 
the addition of t, is the exact counterpart of jecinor-iSj itiner-is^ 
with the two suffixes arranged in the opposite order. It was 
inevitable that confusions of all kinds should arise in declen- 
sions having so unusual an appearance.^ 

^ We may also mention : (1) the declension of 7^v, d6/>v, Horn, loc ^ovpl 
8 *dof^'i, nom. pL yo^t^ara « *76rf-ar-a, Att. dSpara, ydwara, supra 40 C a ; 
(2) that of Kdpa (neat., head), loo. Kdprj, nom. pi. xap^ar-a (II. xi. 309), 
gen. sing. KpdT6t=*Kpa'aT-6s (?), etc. 



CHAPTER in. 

PRONOMINAL DECLENSION. 

(2x6) Among the stems which follow the pronominal declen- 
sion two classes are to be distinguished, the demonstratives 
and the personal pronouns. The essential characteristic of 
the demonstratives is that they have a system of inflexion which 
agrees much more nearly with the nominal declension than with 
that of pronouns proper ; they also vary according to the gender 
of the object designated, whereas the personal pronouns have 
only a single form for masculine, feminine, and neuter : 6 17 to, 
but iyu) for all three genders. 

Section I. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§ 1. Terminations, 

(217) I. Singular, — 1. Nominative. — Grreek always has the 
ordinary -s ; the feminine forms have no termination, as is 
also the case with the masculine of the stem 6. Latin has 
as many as three masculine terminations : (1) -«, is, qui-s, 
etc. ; (2) short e, with no further termination (still rather 
obscure), iste, ille ; ^ (3) f , which appears to be equivalent 
to oi and which is almost equally obscure ;2 M-c, qui. The 
feminine has the ordinary ending d ; but the stems which have 
in the masc. l = *oi, have in the fem. ae = *CLi^ hae-Cj quae. 

The nom.-acc. neuter has a special form, the same in both 
languages: its termination is -d, Greek to=*to-8, cf. Latin 
istU'd = *isto-d, aX\o aliu-d, tl qui-dj etc. 

1 They may be old vocatives, cf. supra 196, 1, or imitations of the regular 
ipse, infra 221, 7. 

« Cf. however 219, 1 note. 

238 
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2. Accusative : -r??, Gk. v, Lat. -m : to-Vj istu-m^ etc. 

3. Ablative (1): Gk. ovrw ovtw? = *ovra)8 ; Lat. ist5 = *istodj 
istd=*istdd, qui (how) = * quid j etc.^ 

4. Ablative (2) : Gk. tto-^cj/, avTo-^€v,2 etc. ; Lat. un-de (the 
nasalization is imitated from indCj supra 187, 6), so also *cwnde 
—*quon-de in alicunde, cf. w-6i, *cu-bi, 

5. Instrumental (1) : Gk. tt^, avr^, dAA^, etc. ; Lat. ^weJ, Aa-c 
(this way), istCt-c, illcL-c.^ 

6. Instrumental (2) : Gr. avTo-<^t ; * Lat. (locative sense) i6-f , 
*cuM=*quM?l in alicubij Urbl^ from a stem w-, found also in 
the comparative u-ter^ ali-bl with final lengthening perhaps on 
the analogy of the dative, cf. ti-bl, 

7. Locative : Dor. rct-Sc, etc., Gk. (illative sense) ttoi, etc., 
Lesb. oAAvt, TTT/Xm (far oif, cf. rrjXe);^ Lat. M-c = Aez-c = (here), 
is^f-c, i7Zi-c. The illative hu-c = *hoi'C, istUc, illuCj cUr (why) = 
*quoi-r (the r is a particle of the same kind as the Gk. pa apa\ 
corresponds phonetically to the accented (not enclitic) iroi. 

8. Dative, — Greek has the ordinary dative endings in the 
-0- and -o-stems: tw, to. rfj. But in Latin the termination -l 
of the dative, instead of being added to the final -o- or -a- of 
the stem, appears to eliminate 9.nd supersede it ; instead of a 
dative *illO^ *illae^ which would seem to be required by the 
ace. illu-m, illa-m and the corresponding Greek forms, we have 
iU'l for all three genders, as in the imparisyllabic declension. 
It is probable that this ending, at first belonging exclusively 
to demonstratives of the imparisyllabic declension (quiSj i-s), 
was extended to the others by analogy. This much is certain, 
that, having spread side by side with the genitive termination 
-lus (infra), it was added to stems which were nominal in their 
origin and resembled pronouns only in meaning: thus unu-s 
( = Gk. otvo-s) has dat. un-l, sollu-s ( = 6X09) solll, alter (com- 
parative in -Tcpo-) alter-lj though the nom.-acc. neut. unu-m (not 
*Unu-d\ etc., would suffice to prove that their original declen- 
sion was nominal. 

^ Supra 187, 4. The nasalization of the adverbial ablative hin-c, istin-c, 
illin-e is probably due to the analogy of inde, infra. 
» Supra 187, 6. ^ Supra 187, 7. 

* Supra 187, 8. » Supra 187, 10. 
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9. Genitive. — In Greek no peculiarity; -o-stems, Toto=*To-<r2/o, 
-a-stems, Ttts, T^s; imparisyllabic stems, rty-os.^ But in Latin 
the genitive of the demonstratives shows a special termination 
'liL8, shortened luSj which is not found in any other language 
and is most perplexing to the grammarian. The following is 
the most probable explanation of its origin. 

Let us take, for example, the form SjiLS, The demonstrative 
root ij in its normal form and with the addition of the suffix -o-, 
may have produced a stem ♦ey-o- *eo-, of which the nom.-sing. 
masc. would be *eu-8 (cf. ace. eitrm) and the locative (used as geni- 
tive)^ *el. On the other hand, the same root, when itself acting 
as st^m, has a nom. sing, is, of which the genitive would natu- 
rally be *i'08 H-us (cf. patr-us),^ Let us suppose now that 
these two synonymous forms were linked together by a sort of 
pleonasm which is very common in all languages ; this would 
give the combination ♦cf iiis, the transition of which to Sjiis 
(often written eiius) is easy to understand. In the same way, 
to *tttZ, *istl, *quoi, the regular genitives of the pronouns iUe^ 
iste, qui, etc., was attached the same genitive *ius of the 
pronoun is ; whence the pleonastic forms illlus, istlus, qvolus 
(Ep. Scip.), in which the accentuation illius and not Hllius,^ 
recorded by Martianus Capella, seems to point to an old con- 
traction from Hill ius. 

Are there any direct proofs in favour of this ingenious 
hypothesis? No, but indirect proofs are abundant. In the 
first place, it is certain that the genitives in -l- (fern, -ae) existed 
in the demonstratives; they are found occasionally in the 
comic poets, e.g. istlmodi, aliae rel in Lucretius. As to *iic8, 
F. Meunier has thought himself justified in reading it in a 
verse of Plautus, where it is supported by the reading of two 
manuscripts. ° Lastly, nothing is more in harmony with the 
genius of popular language than pronominal pleonasm ; we have 
only to compare, in vulgar French, the phrases, " Phomme quHl 
vient, cet homme que tu lui as pris son couteau," and in German 

1 Supra 187, 11, and 204, 14. « Supra 187, 10. 

8 5fu|)ra 204, 14. * Cf. Mim. Soc. Ling, iii. p. 187. 

5 Set ecciim parasitum quoi mi ius auxilidst opus^ Persa 83. We certainly 
find quorum eOrnm in Trinum, 1023. Cf . M€m. Soc, Ling. i. p.* 45. 
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declension the double dative denerij the double genitive dereVj 
etc. [Cf. the pleonastic use of which in vulgar English.] 

However this may be, this termination -lus was wrongly 
extended to a certain number of stems of nominal origin: 
Un-luSf sOl'ius, alter-ius, utr-ius, neutr-ius, ull-iuSj^ null-ius. 
This corruption is not very ancient ; nulll is still found in the 
comic poets, and neutrum meaning "the neuter gender" always 
has neutn in the genitive. 

(218) II. Dual: only in Greek; no peculiarity, except that 
the fem. is not used, the masc.-neut. taking its place : tw not ra, 
roiv not Ttttv, Toirro) not ravrd, etc., to) "^fiipd (the two days). 

(219) III. Plural, — 1. Nominative, — The termination of 
masc. and fem. parisyllabic stems is *-2/, which we have already 
seen introduced into the nominal stems : ^ Gk. (Dor.) ro-t, ra-t 
{olj at); JjSii, isti = *istO'i, istae=*istd'i, Imparisyllabic stems 
have *-Ss : tlv'€s. The termination of the nom.-acc. neut. is the 
same as that of the nouns : ra, avra, rtV-a.^ So also in Latin 
ista^ iUaj qui-a (probably neut. pi. of qui-s) ; but we also find 
an ending ae, hae-c^ quae, istae-c^ the origin of which is not 
clear.* 

2. The accusative, locative, and instrumental-dative-ablative 
do not differ from those of the corresponding nominal stems. 

3. Genitive, — In the pro-ethnic period the pronominal gen. pi. 
had a special termination *-som^ proved by the Sanskrit demon- 
stratives (masc.-neut. tS-§dm, fem. td-sdm). This termination 
can no longer be seen in the masc.-neut. of Greek demonstratives, 
which have been assimilated to the nominal stems, twv, tovto)v, 
€K€tV(Dv ; at the most it would only be possible to recognise it 
in the Doric accentuation TovTS)v=*TovT6-€r<i)v, But in the fem. 
we have Dor. rav, Att. T(ov=Lesb. Tao)v=*Td-o'o)v, and Dor. 
TavTav = *TavTd'cr(t}v, So also in Latin : fem. hCL-'rura=*hcL'Sum^ 
istd-runij etc.; masc.-neut. hO-rumj probably for *h5-rum= 
*hd-sDmj with lengthening of the thematic vowel on the analogy 
of ha-rum,^ 

^ 1lllu8^*oin-lo8f diminative of Unw, 

a Supra 189, 1. ^ Supra 206, 2. 

^ Probably it is due to the addition of a demonstrative element 4 (of. Gk. 
oin'Off'l)^ so that quae = *qua-i, and so also in the nom. sing. maso. and fem., 
qui, quae, etc. ^ Cf. supra 189, 7. 

R 
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§ 2. Stems, 

(220) I. Greek, — 1. Stem a- to- (demonstrative in the lan- 
guage of Homer, where the article is unknown, article and 
relative pronoun in that of Herodotus, article only in ordinary 
Ghreek, except in the expression 6 fiiv . . . 6 Sc . . .). In Indo- 
European, the two stems *«o- *^o- alternated in declension ; the 
first characterized only the nom. sing. masc. and fem. (both 
without termination, *so, *8d) ; the second appeared in all other 
cases. This is also what happens in Greek, especially in Doric, 
where the nom. pi. masc. and fem. is roCraC; but in ordinary 
Greek the analogy of 6 ^ produced oi at. The dual t« (ra) 
everywhere remained unchanged. 

By the addition to this stem of the particle §€, there was 
formed a demonstrative of more precise meaning, oSc ^Sc toSc,^ 
corresponding in meaning to the French " voici " (here is). The 
declension is the same as before ; the particle is indeclinable, 
but by analogy the case-endings were sometimes added to it, 
loc. pi. Toto-Sco-t and TotcrSco-crtv (Od. xxi. 93, ii. 47) in Homer, gen. 
pi. TwvSccDv in a fragment of Alcaeus. 

2. Stem ovTo- (a demonstrative contrasted with the former 
as meaning " voil& " (there is) and with the following one as 
meaning " this " ). Whatever opinion may be held as to the 
origin of this pronoun, it is not difficult to recognise in it the 
stems 6-, to-, combined in different ways, whence arises the 
exact parallel between the two declensions 6 ^ t6j t6v tt^v etc., 
and ovTOi avrrj tovto^ tovtov ravTTjv, etc.^ Hence the Doric nom. 
pi. masc. and fem., tovtol TaOrat, is the only regular one ; the 
ordinary forms ovtol avrai. are imitated from ovtos avrrj and ol at. 
The influence of ai^alogy did not stop there; the Panhellenic 
ablative is ovtcd, not *Toirro} ; we find in inscriptions forms like 
ovTov and ovTiDv ; and lastly the stem tovto- nowhere appears in 
the declension of compounds^like rotovros too-oOtos, gen. rotovrov, 
etc. Moreover, the regular nom. sing. neut. rotovro toctovto is 

* Cf. the illative olKbvbe, supra 187, 11, last note. 

2 Notice however that the common gen. pi. is to&tcjv for all three genders, 
not *TavT<2v in the fem. (cf. in the adjectives <l>[\(av in all genders, supra 
195, 7), but in Doric regularly rauray. 
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superseded in Attic, and already to some extent even in Homer, 
by a nominative with a nominal termination, tolovtov TO(T(yvTov, 

3. Stem K€tvo- (that) : Hom. kcivos and iK€Lvosj Attic prose 
€K€Lvo^f Lesbian kyjvosj Dor. k^vos and t^vos. Its origin is 
obscure ; it has no special peculiarity. 

4. Stem avTo- (pronoun denoting identity) : the oxytone accen- 
tuation seems to separate it etymologically from the preceding 
stems,! but in any case it has been entirely assimilated to them 
in its declension. 

5. Stem o- : relative pronoun o-s y o ( = *o-8), identical with 
Sk. yds yd yd-d^ which presupposes a primitive stem *yd'. 
The epigraphic form (Locr.) fort, like the adverbial ablative ws, 
seems to belong to a different stem *sw6-,^ 

6. Stems tto- tl- t€-=I.-E. *go- *qi' *qe-:^ interrogative and 
indefinite pronouns (enclitics in the last case). 

A. *7ro-s ird TTO, Ion. */cd-s Kiy ko, not used in the nominative, 
but frequent in the other cases ; Trois tto^cv ttoT ttov ttoOlj Ion. kws, 
etc., cf. comparative Trorcpos and Korcpos, 

B. Tt-s Tt = Lat. qui-s qui-d. As is shown by Latin and 
Sanskrit, the stem ends in -i- : hence the ace. sing, masc.-fem. 
should be *Tt-v. To this form *Ti-v was pleonastically added a 
new accusative suffix, rtV-a, and from rtV-a was formed the false 
stem Ttv-, on which nearly all the declension is based : * sing. 
Tiv-a Tiv-os TLv-C ; pi. TtV-€s Ttv-tts TtVtt Ttv-wv. But thc truc stem 
Tt- is still traceable : — (a) in the nom.-acc. siug. neut., Tt=*Tt-S; 
()8) in the loc. pi. rX-cri^ which cannot be explained through 
^TLv-a-i ; (y) in the word ao-o-a, Att. ttTTtt (nom.-acc. pi. neut.), in 
which the group era- rr is simply the representative of the group 
ry of the neut. pi. *Tt-a=Lat. qui-a, pronounced as a mono- 
syllable *Ty-a.^ 

^ Of. Mem. Soc, Ling, vi. pp. 96 and 139. 

^ The word (bs in Homer often makes a preceding vowel long by position ; 
we must therefore read fc^s, e.g. H. iv. 471, vi. 443, etc. Cf. however L. 
Havet, Milanges Renier, p. 371. ® Cf. supra 67, 1. 

* Cf. tupra 213. — Zend however has an accusative cin-em^rlv-a. 

^ Supra 39 C d. The initial a is simply the final a of the neuter word 
which necessarily preceded the enclitic *Tia ; thus in Od. xix. 218, we ought 
really to read *6inro«l <r<ra instead of * dTriroT ' &a(ra ; cf. in French m*amie 
(my dear) written ma mie^ whence the word xme mie. [So in English a nadder 
has become an adder ^ and conversely an eke-name (i.e. an additional name) 
is now a nick'name.] 
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C. T€-, not used in the nominative, often replaces tlv- in the 
oblique cases (especially in Attic and Herodotus): Horn, rio 
ridiv ; New Ion. rcO rcown ; Att. rov T<p, etc. 

7. The stem o- may be combined with each of the preceding 
stems in turn, to form various indefinite pronouns. The form 
of composition is both syntactical and non-syntactical.^ 

A. With TTo- Ko- : non-syntactical o-ttcd?, Ion. o-ko)5, etc. ; syn- 
tactical, probably nom.-acc. sing. neut. * oS-ttoS ^ *oh-KG^^ whence 
the stems oinro- okko-^ and hence the doublets ottos otttto)?, okcds 
Q/cK(i)9, etc. 

B. With Tt-, generally syntactical:^ o(r-Tts, ^-rts, *o8-Tt, whence 
Homeric om, gen. ov-tlvo<s, etc. The form on arose later, after 
the loss of the final 8 of *o3, through the simple juxtaposition 
of o and Tt. The nom.-acc. pi. neut. is anva, but also (Att.) 

ttTTtt = *aT?/a = *a-Tta. 

C With Tc- : non-syntactical in the forms o-tov (Hom. gen, 
oTT€Oj Od. i. 124), o-TO). which may be substituted in Attic for 
ovTtvos, wTLvi^ etc. ; syntactical with t€ indeclinable in the forms 
wT€ (II. i. 279), woT€ (so that), etc. 

8. The stems tto,- to- and -o- in secondary derivation form, 
various correlative words, such as ttotc (Dor. TroKa) t6t€ ore, 
TToto-s Toto-s oto-s, irocro-s rocro-^ ooro-s (and oo'o'o-s, an obscure 
form), and similarly 67roT€ ottttotc, etc. But these stems have 
nothing pronominal about them except the root, and their 
declension is purely nominal, e.g. neut. oto-v, not *oro. 

9. The pronoun 6 Sct^a (so and so), gen. toO Sctvos, or better 
indeclinable, has not yet been clearly explained.* 

(221) II. Latin. — 1. Is: the two stems i- and eo-, which 
both come from the root i (one, cf. Grk. to-s and oto-s, one, alone),^ 
alternate somewhat capriciously in declension : — Sing. : nom. 
is, ea, i-d ; ace. eu-nij ea-in (arch, z-m), i-d ; abl. e5, eCi ; dat. el ; 
gen. Bjus = *el ius. Plur. : nom. el, and more commonly il 

1 Supra 176. 

^ Cf. AcdTTTrece = */cclr 7re<re. 

3 Sometimes non- syntactical in Homer, Sripa (Od. viii. 204), drt^as (H. xv. 
492). 

* For the most recent etymology see Baunack, Stud. i. p. 46, who writes 
it as one word, odeTva. 

* Cf. upra 108 and 109. 
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(through intrusion of the vowel of t-s),^ eae^ ea ; ace. eos, eds^ ea ; 
dat.-abl. {els) its ; gen. eo-rum, ed-rum. 

2. Htc, — To the demonstrative stem ho- is added in declen- 
sion an indeclinable particle -ce, syncopated to -c ; all the cases 
do not take it; but nevertheless it is capable of being added, 
under one of these forms, to the majority of demonstrative 
words.^ — Sing. : nom. hic, haec^ hdc (the o is long only by 
position, the true spelling would be *h6cc = li6d-ce)] ace. hun-c 
= *hdm-Cj han-c, hd-c; abl. hoCj hd-c: dat. hui-c and gen. 
hUjus, probably influenced by the vocal ism of cm and cUjits 
(infra). — PI. : nom. hl^ hae, hae-c ; ace. hos, hdSj haec ; dat.-abl. 
Ms ; gen. hOrum, hd-rum, 

3. Iste. — This word is probably a combination of the two 
stems 1- and to-j and hence ought to be declined : nom. masc. 
H'S tu-Sj fem. *ea ta^ ace. *eum tu-m ; but the element is has 
ceased to be declined. — Sing. : nom. istus (arch.) and iste^ ista^ 
istud ; ace. istunij istarrij istud ; abl. isto, istd ; dat. isti ; gen. 
istius = *istl ius. — Plur.: nom. istl, istae, ista (and istaec on the 
analogy of haec) ; ace. istoSj etc. 

4. Ollus. — This archaic pronoun, of which numerous forms 
are found in old Latin and the dative olU even in Vergil, 
ought probably to be written olus, if we may judge from the 
adverbial form olim (formerly) ; but its etymology is unknown. 
The spelling with II is due to the analogy of the following 
word, of which it seemed to be merely a doublet. 

5. Ille. — The declension is exactly the same as that of iste. 

6. *Isdem, whence Idem, pronoun denoting identity. — In 
formation it is to be compared with o-Sc; the pronoun is declined 
and the particle added always remains unchanged. The 
genitive ^jusdem for *BjUdein is due to the analogy of Bjus, cf. 
cujusdam, etc. 

7. Ipse. — This pronoun likewise contains an indeclinable 
particle -pse and ought to be declined Hs-pse, ea-pse, *ipse 
= Hd-pse, ace. *eum-pse, etc. Some of these forms exist as 
archaisms, and the abl. fem. sing, ed-pse survived even to the 

^ And to dissimilate it from the dat. sing. 

^ E.g. htljusce and even Jiocce where the particle occurs twice over, also 
istlCt illiCt etc. 
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latest period of Latin in the adverbial phrase redpse (really) 
= *reedp8e. But, by a strange anomaly, the pronoun as it 
appeared in the form of the nom. sing. neut. became indeclin- 
able, and the particle was declined,^ so that the declension of 
ipse became exactly like that of iste, with the exception of the 
nenter ipsum instead of *ipsud. 

8. Stems qu€h = Gk. tto- (relative pronoun) and gw«-=Gk. rt- 
(interrogative and indefinite). — These two stems, closely allied 
both in form and function, were to some extent confused in 
their declension, so that each of them owes part of its declension 
to the other : for a stem qui- in the gen. pi. could only become 
qui'Umj^ not quO-rum, and again the dat. pi. of quo^ was quls 
(cf. equls)j not qui-bus? 

A. QiKh, — Sing. : nom. qul^ quae, quod ; ace. qv£m (borrowed 
from qui-s^ the true accus. quom remaining as a conjunction 
denoting time), qua-m^^ quo-d; abl. quo, qud] dat. cut = 
quoi-ei] gen. cuJus = quojus = quoi-iu8{?). — Plur. : nom. qv£i 
qui, quae, quae ; ace. quOs, qu^Cls, quae ; dat.-abl. queis quls 
(arch, and poet.), in prose qui-bus (borrowed from qui-s) ; gen. 
quO-runij qud-imm, 

B. Qui-, — Sing. : nom. masc. qui-s, Osc, pi-s, fem. arch, qui-s,^ 
class, quae (borrowed from the preceding stem), neut. qui-d ; 
ace. quern for *qui-m (cf. avem for avim), quam (borrowed), 
quid ; abl. quo, qud (both borrowed) ; dat. cul ; gen. cujus, — 
Plur. : arch. nom. masc.-fem. quSs ^ (cf. av€s), neut. *qui-a 
(preserved as a conjunction), in classical usage qui, quae, quae 
(all borrowed) ; ace. quos, quds, quae (do.) ; regular dat.-abl. 
qui-biis, but also queis (borrowed) ; lastly, gen. quorum and 
qudrum. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the combinations qui- 
cumque, qul-libet, quidam = *quls-dam, aliquis, etc., the 

' Cf. in French the pi. quelconqtieSy which ought to be *quelsconque, 

^ This genitive really existed, according to the grammarians. 

3 Quibus even gave rise to the barbarism hlbus (f long because of hu ?) or 
Ihus = *H6ws, which is found in Plant. Curcul. 606. 

* Which likewise fulfils the function of a conjunction (comparative) ; the 
correlatives are turn (tun-c) and tarn, ace. masc. and fem. of the stem to-, 

5 We find in Plautus (Epid, 609) : quis illaec est mulier ? etc. 

^ Which is found several times repeated in the Senatusconsultum de 
Bacchanalibus, 
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declension of which differs in no respect from that of qui 
and quis. 

Section II. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

§ 1. Stems. 

(222) What makes the declension of the personal pronouns 
very complicated and often obscure, is not merely the unusual 
character of several terminations, but also and more especially 
the multiplicity of the stems which alternate in the declension 
of each pronoun. Hence it is important to determine at the 
outset these stems and the various forms which each of them 
may assume. 

I. In the I St person, three stems : (1) that of the nomina- 
tive singular, which is an isolated form, (2) *me- (m-) and (3) 
*no-. 

1. Nom. sing. : Gk. €ya),Lat. *egO egd; the Sk. ahdm suggests 
that the nasal at the end of the Greek doublet cywv (Hom.), 
Boeot. td)v, is not wholly epenthetical. 

2. Strong stem *me-, weak *m-, in all the other cases of the 
sing, in Greek and Latin. The stems ^erae- and *em-, likewise 
occur, but only in Greek.^ There is also the stem *w- with 
an unexplained, but primitive, addition, *-sme- *-sm-^^ which 
appears in the Greek plural, namely, nom. pi. (Lesb.) dfifi€s = 
*a(Tiii{^)=*i^smd (cf. Germ, uns [Eng. ws]) = *m-sm-^, as u/x/xcs 
= *yvrsm-4 infra. 

3. Stem *no- (cf. Sk. ace pi. was), in the Greek dual and 
Latin plural. 

(223) 11. In the 2nd person, four st^ms, Hev>- {tu-, tic-, 
etc.), *yyrj *wo-^ and lastly *cr<l>o- (exclusively Greek). 

1. The stem Hev)- is common to Greek and Latin, where it 
characterizes the whole of the singular. In the nominative the 

1 Is tliis due to prothesis? or (which seems very improbable) to the 
analogy of iyib ? or, lastly, were they primitive forms, to be compared with 
the manifold stems of &e other pronouns, bat lost everywhere except in 
Greek ? The question seems insoluble. 

' Cf. Sk. sma and Lat. met'^*8mi-d (ablative?), intensive particles. 
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wiBB, vowel, e,g, primitively HU and HUj which may be seen 
respectively in the Doric rv (tv) and Lat. tU (cf. Hom. twi;, 
H. xix. 10). In the other cases there is an alternation between 
the forms Hewe,- Heio-, Hwe- and Hto-, In Doric and Latin 
the 10 after the t is simply dropped. But, in the other Greek 
dialects, the group r? becomes o-, e,g, ace. <r€=rH] then, the 
initial cr spreading throughout the whole declension, Lesbian, 
Ionic, Attic and the kolvti have in the nom. sing, crv instead of 
the regular Doric rv (Boeot. tov=to), 

2. The stem *2/m-, with the addition *-sm-, characterizes the 
plural in Greek as in Sanskrit (abl. yv^mdt, like asmdt in the 
1st pers.) : Lesb. v/a/a€5 for *v/a/a€s, Dor. v/a€s (long v), etc. 

3. Stem *ivO' (cf. Sk. ace. pi. vas) : in the Latin plural. 

4. Stem *cr<l>o- (?) : in the Greek dual, with no parallel else- 
where ; of unknown origin, like the stem *(t<I>€' of the 3rd person. 

(224) TIL In the 3rd person, two stems, *seiO' and *o-<^6- 
(in Greek alone), but only the former is primitive. It is quite 
certain, indeed, and Latin alone is a sufficient guarantee of the 
fact,^ that the stem ^seiv- served both for the singular and plural. 
Further, the pronoun *8eio- does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to the 3rd person ; it is the reflexive pronoun for all persons and 
numbers.^ From the point of view of Indo-European syntax 
phrases like ego se geram (I shall behave myself)^ vos sibi 
placetis {you please yourselves)^ amisimus suam raatrem {we 
have lost our mother), quin sine rivali seque et sua solus amareSj 
etc., would be quite correct, and we still find corresponding 
usages at the present day in the Slavonic languages. In Latin, 
this pronoun remained strictly reflexive, but in its use was 
restricted to the 3rd person. In Greek the corruption went 
much farther ; the pronoun I- was used, either as reflexive, or 
as a simple pronoun of the 3rd person, and we know that 
Homeric usage is invariable in this respect. Hence it was felt 
necessary to create a plural for it, and the stem *<r(fi€-, the origin 
of which is very obscure,^ was called upon to fulfil this function. 

* Its evidence is likewise confirmed by that of Sanskrit, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic; cf. Germ, sie irren sich (they deceive themselves). 

2 This accounts for the fact that it has no nominative. 

3 Is it an instrumental in -<f>L of the stem <rP-t e.g. (r-tfilv^ which, being 
taken for a dat. pi. and wrongly divided <7-0-£v, gave rise to an imaginary 
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Then, in the classical period, both stems fell into partial disuse ; 
as pronouns of the 3rd person the demonstratives oirro?, avros, 
etc., were used, and in the reflexive sense I- barely survived 
except in the combination iavrov. 

The single stem of this pronoun takes the four forms *sewe-j 
*sevy^ ^swe- and *stt?-. The Latin declension retains only the 
last two, in which the group sw becomes s. In Greek, initial <r 
is changed to the rough breathing and medial f disappears, e.g, 
ace. c€ = *o-€f-€; on the other hand, initial af is changed to the 
rough breathing, €,g, € = *(rf-€. Hence the doublets which 
characterize the whole of this declension. Hence also, even in 
Attic, the double form €avT6v=*€r€f* avrov and avTov = *(rf avrov, 
and so also in the 2nd person, a-eavrov corrupted from *T€avToy 
= *T€f' avTov, and the regular cravrov = *tP avrov. 



§ 2. Terminations, 

(225) I. Singular. — We may represent the Greek and Latin 
declension concisely as follows, placing on the same line the 
forms recognised as being morphologically identical. 

1. N. iy(bt ego. 

2. A. ifjLi fi^t me. 

3. AT) f^^' 

6. jy fi/xol fioi (wif?)* 

6. * V mi-hl. 

7. Ij. (7) i/x-lu. 

8. r i/M€?o €fi4o ifiov. 

9. G. i ifiios ifieus ifwOs. 
10. C;wei, (mf«). 

1. The nominative has been explained, supra 222 and 223. 

2. Divergent forms appear already in the accusative; the 
long vowel of Latin is confirmed by Sk. m(J, tvd; the Greek 
formations represent, either another accusative, equally primi- 

stem 0-0-, to which other terminations were afterwards added? But in this 
case we should expect a vowel between the <t and <f>. The problem still 
remains to be solved, in spite of many learned attempts to do so. 

^ Much more probably a mere contraction of mihl. 

2 We find in Hesychius Tp4 • ai. Kprjres. Cf . supra 40 in fine. 
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tive, containing a short vowel, or perhaps the ablative, which 
we are about to consider, confused with the accusative. 

3. The Sanskrit ablative mdtj tvdt would require in Greek 
an ablative *ft€S, *r?€^y ^a-FiS, whence /xc, o-c, 2, which are found 
in the accusative. In Latin *mSd became mSd through the 
analogy of the long vowel of 'the ace. w5, then the d was 
dropped after a long vowel : mS,i£y sS, The last word, meaning 
"by oneself, apart," was afterwards used in the sense of " with- 
out " (sS dolO, without fraud), and also as a verbal prefix, e.g. 
BS-cSdere^ literally " to go by oneself," sS-cernere, s^-cluderej 
etc. But the primitive form with short vowel still survives in 
the disjunctive sSd (but), literally " this point being put on one 
side, except that. . . ." 

4. The ablative in -^cv needs no explanation.^ 

5. The termination of the Greek dative is -ol : 1st pers. ifi-oi 
and enclitic fi-oL The 2nd person was already Hoy in Indo- 
European (Sk. t&)j which explains the fact that, even in Ionic- 
Attic, the non-assibilated form rot occurs as an expletive 
particle ; hence ctol, like orv, is analogical. In the 3rd person 
oI =*o-f -01 (Lesb. fot), and €oZ=*o-€f-oT perhaps on the analogy 
of the strong cases. 

6. The Latin dative corresponds to the Sanskrit form 
md-hyam^ tiH-bhyam. But the correspondence is incomplete ; 
it is probable that the Latin termination was assimilated to 
that of the nominal dative (patrl). The law regulating iambic 
words allowed the scansion miM, tibH^ sibl, which was sanctioned 
by the classical language. 

7. We have treated as a locative the case in -tv, which might 
likewise, however, be regarded as an instrumental, a dative, 
or even an accusative. It is certain that it is often used as an 
accusative, probably on account of its final nasal. The forms 
ifiiv and TLv are Doric, and are especially common in Theocritus ;2 
we find T€tV = *T€f-tV in Homer (II. xi. 201), fiV=*(rf-tV in Cretan 
inscriptions; the forms tv and €tv=*o-€f-iV rest almost entirely 
on the evidence of the grammarians. But, as a substitute for 
tv (him), we very often find, with a dative or accusative function, 

1 Supra 187, 6. 

2 This author also very often uses the nom. sing. t6 as an aconsatiye. 
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in Homer fitvj in the tragic poets viv (even in the plural) ; the 
origin of this initial nasal has not yet been clearly explained.^ 
The vowel of the termination is generally short; Theocritus, 
however, always has the scansion ifilv and rlv, and we shall see 
that the corresponding forms of the plural ^ show the same 
alternation. 

8. The forms c/Acto, etc., go back quite naturally to ^ifii-oyo : 
Hom. €/A€to, ifiiof New Ion. and New Dor. ifiev. New Dor. and 
Att. ifiov (enclitic /acO ftov), etc.^ 

9. The forms ifiio^, c/acO?, etc., are Doric, and due to the 
analogy of the genitives of the imparisyllabic declension.^ 

10. The Latin genitive mel, tul, sui^ is the genitive of a 
possessive adjective transferred to the pronominal declension.* 
The archaic genitives mlSj tis, come from the imparisyllabic 
declension. 

(226) II. Dual— The dual forms (1) vSH vw, vmv vwv, (2) 
(TfjiCii <T<l><jiij (Tc^cotV cr<l>(^v, (3) (very rare) a-^jxoi o-^cdiv, are isolated, 
and probably new formations. 

(227) ni. Plural, — The same is the case, though to a less 
extent, with the plural forms. In fact, it is now established 
beyond all possible dispute that originally the plural termina- 
tions differed in no respect from those of the singular ; in other 
words, the idea of plurality lay, not in the terminations, but in 
the stem. Sanskrit, for example, has -in the abl. pi. asmdt, 
yiLsmdt, just like mdtf tvdt in the abl. sing. But already in 
Sanskrit, and perhaps even in the Indo-European period, the 
plural terminations of the nouns and demonstratives were 
transferred analogically to the personal pronouns. In Greek 
there still remain some traces of the primitive usage. There 
are none in Latin. 

A. Greek, — 1. The nominative^ as far back as it can be 
traced in Greek, Tilready has the ending -s, on the analogy of 
the nominal plural : *d/A/ui€s, vfi/x€9, whence Hom. and Lesb. 
a/ui/A€s, vfifiesj Dor. a/xcs (long a, the rough breathing probably on 

^ We must take into account the probable confusion between ty « *af'ly 
and f-v=Lat. t-m, ace. of the pronominal stem i-, supra 221, 1. On the 
nasal of fdv and vlv^ cf. Baunack, Stud. i. p. 48. 

« Supra 187, 11. » Svpra 204, 14. * Cf. infra 227 B. 
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the analogy of vfii^), v/acs (long v), BoBot. ou/a€5, etc. The Homeric, 
Ionic, and Attic forms ly/Acts, vfiels (long v) are due to the analogy 
of the nom. pi. of the stems in -co--,! and the stem a-KJyi'y which 
is much later than the others, nowhere appears except with 
this long termination, o'<^€rs. 

2. Accusative. — The oldest forms are a/A/A€, v/a/a€, cr<j>€,^ found 
in Homer (Dor. d/A€, vfii, cr<l>€, and Lesb. a<r<f>€.). But, as early 
as the Homeric period, there were formed on the model of 
rffi€Ls, etc., the new accusatives ^/x-cas, v/ica?, a-KJiias ; ^ the same 
forms appear in New Ionic ; Att. 17/Aas, v/xas, (T<l>as, and in poetry 
rjfjias, u/Atts, (T<l>a^ (II. V. 6Q1)^ The last word even has a nom.- 
acc. neut. cr<l>€a in Herodotus and the Attic poets. 

3. Locative (dative). — Originally probably ^dixfjuv ^vfxfuv (like 
€/xZv tIv in the sing.) : Hom. and Lesb. a/A/tt (II. ix. 427) a/A/itv, 

v/x/xt (H. vi. 77) vjJLfuVy cr<j>Xv' aa-ffiLy Dor. dfuv d/uV, vfjiiv (Boeot. ovfuv) 
vjjiiv, cr<f>iv ; Att. -qfjuv rjixiv, vfilv vfiiv, a:<f>^cnv. The last form, 
which is found also in Homer, is evidently due to the analogy 
of TLCTLV and other nominal locatives, as is also the case with 
Lesbian dfifi^crm, 

4. Genitive. — The termination being the same as in the sing., 
the genitive must have been *diJifi€Lo ^vfificLo. cf. ificlo. These 
endings were pluralised to *dfjiiJL€L<Dv *u/x/x€tW, and thence : Lesb. 

dfXfX€(i)v, vfjiix€(i)v, cr<l>i(DV J Dor. dfjiiuv dfiu>v, vfiiiov affiiijjv ] Hom. Ion. 
rjlJL€L(t}V rffxioiVy v/xctcDV v/x€0}y, cr<l>€LU)Vj cr<l>€(ov J ^ Att. r}ixCi>v, v/xwv, (TKJylhv. 

B. Latin. — 1. Nom-Acc. : nos^ vOs^ cf. Gk. dual vw. 

2. Dat.-Abl. : no-bis v6-his. If we may trust the evidence 
of Sanskrit, it is possible that there existed in Latin a dat.-abl. 
*n6-hi6s and an instrum. ^no-bts.^ It was the latter form 
probably which survived, with both functions, but with its 
termination lengthened on the analogy of the dat.-abl. of the 
2nd nominal declension. 

* Thus -^/ieTs : tj/ul^uv {gen.)^€vy€V€7s'. evyeveujv. 
2 As in the sing, ^/xe, re, ?, Sk. abl. asmdt. 

^ Thus r)fi€ as : T}iuL€2s = €iry€vkas : eifyeveis. In these forms the group ea 
almost invariably forms only one syllable. 

* According to the grammarians, the perispomena are orthotone, forms in 
which the accent is thrown back are enclitic, and so also in the case of 
the dative. 

" Here synizesis is naturally the invariable rule. 
Cf. supra 206, 5. 
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3. Genitive : nostrl^ vestrl ; nostrum, vestrum. These are 
respectively (as in the sing, meij etc.) the primitive gen. sing, 
and gen. pl.^ of the corresponding possessive adjective. 

§ 3. The personal pronouns in syntactical juxtaposition. 

(228) In Greek and Latin all the forms of the personal pro- 
nouns are capable of being strengthened by the addition of a 
pronoun denoting identity. In Latin the juxtaposition remains 
syntactical throughout, ego ipse, tul ipsius, sBmetipsum, and 
each word retains its own declension. The same holds good aS 
a rule in Greek : cyo) avros, o"ot auT<p, rjfuv avrots, Vfjuuiv avrlov, (Tfjia^ 
avTovsy etc. ; in certain cases, however, the first word has be- 
come indeclinable. The regular ace. c/t' avT6v=^ifi€ auroV, being 
written as one word ifxavrov, produced the apparently corre- 
sponding forms ifiavTia ifjiavTov,^ and the same is the case with 
(TcavTO) cravTov, iavrov avroJ ; then in the plural, the stem *(tF' 
belonging originally to all three numbers, cavrovs avrovs, iavroU 
avTOLs, iavTiov avTiov. Polybius even uses iavriov as a reflexive 
pronoun for all three persons.^ 

In the Ionic of Herodotus an exactly parallel analogy seems 
to have started from the gen. sing, c/xco avroO contracted to 
ifi€(DVT0Vj whence ifxetovrovj and similarly (reiavrw, cwvrots, etc. 

§ 4. Possessives. 

(229) The possessive adjectives are derived from the pro- 
nominal stems, whether strong or weak, by the addition of the 
suffix -d-: — (1) Gk. c/x-o-s, Lat. me-urs; (2) Gk. (Hom., Lesb.) 
T€os=*T€f-o-s, Lat. tuu8=tovo8=*tevo8,^ Qk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) 
o-os=*Tf-o-s; (3) Gk. (Hom.) €os=*o-€f-<>-s, Lat. suus = sovos= 
^sev-O'S, Gk. (Hom., Ion., Att.) os=(Lesb.) fos=*o-f-o-s;^ in 

^ Of. supra 225, 10. 

^ Even a nom. sing. ifiavrSs is qnoted from the comio poet Pherecrates. 

8 Cf. supra 224. 

* Cf. supra 32 A a. 

^ The adjective ids 8s may in poetry fulfil the function of a plural posses- 
sive, " their," and eventually that of a reflexive possessive of the other two 
persons. 
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Greek in the plural also, Lesb. aififjLOi^ vfifio^, a-ifM^, Dor. afu>9. 

The only form which seems irregular is the Latin vocative 
of the possessive pronoun of the 1st person, ml. This ought 
probably to be regarded as the archaic genitive of the corre- 
sponding pronoun,^ which, in the common expression ftll mis, 
assimilated its termination to that of the word which accom- 
panied it. 

In the plural, as there was not originally any pronoun of the 
3rd person, the other two formed a pair. This explains the 
other mode of forming derivatives, by means of the suffix 
*'tero-j the regular function of which we have already seen : * 
Gk. (Lesb.) d/x/i€-T€po-s, (Dor.) afimpo-Sf v/uie-T€po-s, (Hom., Ion., 
Att.) rifi€r€po^, vfimpo^j Lat. nos-ter, ves-ter. Analogy afterwards 
created in Greek a possessive of the 3rd person, (T<j>lT€po^^ and 
those of the dual, vwiTcpos, o-<f>iair€poi ; and the external re- 
semblance between a-fjyerepoq and cntHatrepos sometimes caused 
the latter to be used for the dual of the 3rd person, and the 
former for the plural of the 2nd, as in the second verse of the 

"Epya KOL 'H/x.€pat. 

> Supra 225, 10. > Supra 121, 5, and 159. 



II.-CONJUGATION. 

(230) The comparative stndy of the Grseco-Latin system of 
conjugation includes : — 

(1) That of the indeclinable prefixes (augment and 
reduplication) ; 

(2) That of the person-endings ; 

(3) That of the modifications which take place in the verbal 
stem through the addition of these endings, in other words, the 
study of the tenses and moods and their inflexions. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUGMENT AND BEDUPLICATION. 

(231) The augment and reduplication have many points in 
common : first their form, for both contain as a general rule the 
vowel e ; both are indeclinable elements of conjugation, and at the 
same time very unstable elements, since they do not form part 
of the body of the verb, and may be detached from it ; lastly, 
both are essentially signs of the past tenses : the augment, in 
Greek, and there only in the indicative, characterizes all the past 
tenses, except the perfect ; the reduplication, the perfect in all 
moods and the pluperfect. By general agreement the augment 
is now regarded as a shortened demonstrative stem, a kind of 
index finger pointing the action expressed by the verb back into 
the past : ^ thus, €-<;^€p€=I.-E. *6 bhere-t " formerly he bears," ^ 
whence " he was bearing, he bore."^ The origin of the redupli- 
cation is much more obscure. 

Section I. 

AUGMENT. 

§1. Form of the Augment 

(232) The augment in Greek is called syllabic or tem- 
poral, according as it affects a verbal form beginning with a 
consonant or a vowel. But this distinction is only apparent : it 

^ Hence in Greek those moods of the aorists which are without the augment 
do not contain in themselves any notion of past time : eliri (say), tpvyelv (to 
flee), etc. 

2 Cf. in Latin legXs legXt, which, apart from the augment, resembles 
Ae7cs l\e7c(T) much more closely than X^yets Xfyet. 

3 So in the oldest Greek (Hom.), all the augmented tenses express all 
shades of past meaning without distinction. The notion of the past is con- 
tained in the augment and not in the form of the verb. 

J»6 
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is connected with the fact that the e of the augment, which re- 
mained unchanged before a consonant, was, as early as the Indo- 
European period,! contracted with the initial vowel of the verb, 
and so lengthened it : *^ bhere-t (he was bearing), but ^^ age-tj 
whence *(Zget (he was leading, Gk. ^yc). 

(233) I. Syllabic augment — 1. The ordinary form is an c- 
prefixed ; c-<f)€p€^ i-/3ov\€-To, Unre (E[om.) = *€-F€t'7r€. 

2. Very rarely c- is found : the rough breathing is in this case 
due to the analogy of the non-augmented form. Thus epiru) (to 
creep) = ^a-ipirm (Lat. serpD) ought regularly to become in the 
imperfect *€-o-€p7ro-v, whence ^Upirov ^dpirov ; but instead of this 
we have elpirov^ imitated from IpTrw, Ipi/^co, etc. So also in eLirero 
(he was following), ela-T-^Kei (he was standing), cwpoiv (I was seeing) 
€aX(i)v (I was taken), and various other cases, where the initial 
rough breathing crept in from cTro/xat, ecrrrjKa ( = *o'6-(rTd-K-a), 
opao), oXLcrKOfiaLj etc. But we find in Homer oA-to, from aX-Xo-fiai 
= sal-id. 

3. There is also occasionally found an augment with long 17-, 
which in all probability is not primitive : ^ta (I went), ^-^cXc, 
rj-fiovkerOj rj-fxeWe (Hom. cySovAero, l/xcAAc, which belong also to 
the classical language), '^Svvaroj Hom. tjlctkov (I made like, from 
L(rK(t) = *FLK-o-K(i)\ miSrj (he knew), also idyi] (it was broken) = 

*'q-dyr} from root fay, e(tip(ov=^*rj6p(ji}Vj €aX(i)V = *rj-dX.o)-Vj etc. In 
several of these forms . the long vowel is regular : thus rji- is 
the form with temporal augment of the root ct (to go) ; so also 
^^cXc, TjLo-Kov go back to the forms with prothesis^ iOiXwj lia-Ktu^ 
doublets of ^cXw, to-Kw, Being referred by the speakers to the 
latter forms, they gave rise to the mistaken idea of the existence 
of a syllabic augment with long vowel, and this kind of augment 
became still further extended in Byzantine and modem Greek. 

4. The initial nasal or liquid of the verbal stem is sometimes 
doubled after the augment in poetry, either through spontaneous 
reduplication,'^ or through imitation of the regular reduplication 



1 We mnst therefore beware of restoring in Greek *iayop, *ic\0ov, * hfyro, 
etc., to explain ^ov, ^XOop, &pTo ; moreover, it will be seen that the two last 
could only have become in Ion.-Att. *€TK0ov and *€df)To or *odpTO. 

2 Suj^a 79. 

8 Of. Havet-Duvau, M€tr, 60. 

S 
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of ipp€€ (it flowed) = *l-<rp€f€, iw€ov (I swam)=*c-<rv€Fo-v: e.g 

IIXXap€j €XXa)(€j lfifxa6€j eXXtTrc. 

B. When the syllabic augment is prefixed to a verb beginning 
with a consonant which, when occurring between two vowels, 
is lost, it is usually contracted with the vowel thus placed next 
to it: ci/yyafcTo (he was working =*€-F€pya^€-To), €txov=*l-F€xp-v 
OT*e-<r€xo-Vj €Vjr6fLrjv=*l-<rcir6'fLriv (cf. Lat. sequo-r)^ etc. More- 
over in certain cases, in which contraction did not take place, 
the syllabic augment may still easily be recognised : Hom. Ici^rc 
(class. cIttc), cavacrcrc (he ruled), class, cayiy, coXcov (cf. inf. 
dA.(i)vai), ioivovfirjv (I was buying) =*€-FooT€d-fti7i', Lat. vSnum 
= *ve8-nO'mj etc. 

6. By a wrong extension of the diphthong « thus resulting from 
contraction, and especially through the analogy of the reduplicsr 
tion in « of ctXiycj^a,^ were created the rare forms, 'n-ap€iX'q<f>$T]<rav^ 
8l€lX.€xOi]. 

(234) II. The temporal augment is much less uniform in 
character than the syllabic augment, and requires the following 
observations. 

1. An initial long vowel naturally cannot be aflfected by the 
augment: ^pcftcw (to be quiet), ^pc/xiyo-a. Hence probably arose 
the analogy which led to its suppression even in verbs beginning 
with a short vowel. 

2. Initial a, €, o, when augmented, become respectively d (lon.- 

Att. 17), ^, w : ayo). Dor. 5yo-v, lon.-Att. ^yo-v] ^a (I was) = *^0'-a = 
*Ss-my root la- ; atp-ro from op-vv-fjn^ etc. 

3. Through analogy, initial X and v may become I and v (Hom. 
laxov, they cried, H. ii. 394), but as a rule they remain un- 
changed. 

4. The initial diphthongs at, ol and au in ordinary Greek be- 
come |5, w and 17V ; d and €v remain unchanged in common Greek, 
but are augmented in good Attic, ctKa^w (to conjecture) yKa^ov, 
€vpL<rK(i} evpeOrj ; lastly, initial ov is never changed. 

^ Thus the difference between etpwe (of. ^pweiv) and ^X^e (cf. iXdeip) is con- 
nected with the fact that the former, quite regularly, has the syllabic, the 
latter the temporal, augment. In Boric, where ee is contracted to ?;, we 
have regularly ^xo^i etc. The Lesbian form ei^iBov (Att. etdop = *i-fido-p) still 
shows the f of the root fid. 

2 Cf. infra 238, 6. 
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5. Analogy often introduced the temporal augment into verbs 
beginning with a consonant which was afterwards lost : thus 
oiKco) = *f oiKco) (cf. FoLKo-s vlcus) ought to have impf. *Iolkow^ 
instead of which it has i^Kow ; so also in Horn. Ik€'To (initial I), 
unless the rough breathing is a late development, Att. rjpydJ^ero 
(inscr.) by the side of €tpyaf ero ; and the verb tStco (to sweat) 
= *<rfl8-L(o had already in the earliest times lost all trace of the 
syllabic augment. In certain cases both augments seem to be 
present : thus the regular *€otvoxo€t (he poured wine, Fotvos) and 
the irregular wvoxoct may have coalesced in €a)i/oxo€t, which is 
found for example in II. iv. 3, though there is nothing to prevent 
its correction to cotvoxo^i. 

§ 2. Use of the Augment, 

(235) We have seen that the augment does not form an 
integral part of the verbal form. It was originally a separate 
word. Now the laws of Indo-European accentuation, re- 
vealed to us by Vedic Sanskrit, required that the verb should 
be unaccented in a principal sentence, accented only in a sub- 
ordinate sentence. Hence in a principal sentence the verb 
was enclitic, the accent resting on the augment, e.g. *6 bheret ; 
in a subordinate sentence the augment was proclitic, the accent 
resting on the verb, e.g. *e bheret, and then the unaccented 
augment tended to disappear, *bh^retj Gk. <f>€p€. So also, from 
the remotest period, the moods other than the indicative had 
no augment, inasmuch as they scarcely ever appeared except 
in subordinate sentences.^. 

According to this, it would seem that the Greeks ought to 
have said efirj (he went), but Acyw ort firj (I say that he went). 
But, in Greek as in Sanskrit, the augmented and unaugmented 
forms were so confused as to be used one for the other; the 
latter forms even in a principal sentence, in the language of 
Homer and the poets, who drop the augment or not, as they 
please ; and the augmented forms even in a subordinate sen- 
tence, at all periods of the language. 

1 Br6al however (Mem, Soc. Ling, vi. p. 333) prefers to see in the loss of 
the augment merely a phenomenon of syntaotical phonetics. 
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The usage in this respect is as follows. Homer and his 
imitators use an unlimited license ; almost the same is the case 
with the elegiac and lyric poets ; by the iambic, and especially 
the tragic poets, the augment is rarely omitted, except by 
the latter in choruses, lyric pieces, and the narratives of 
messengers, which always have a certain amount of epic 
colouring ; in the prose of Herodotus, the augment is only 
absent in iterative verbs ; ^ lastly, in classical prose, the 
augment has definitely gained the day, and, apart from the 
aforesaid irregularities of the temporal augment, is never 
absent except occasionally in the pluperfect ; moreover it is not 
certain that even this was allowed in good Attic. 

In Latin, on the contrary, it was the opposite analogy which 
prevailed ; as far as we can go back, there is no longer a trace 
of any augmented form, and even the imperfect eram shows a 
short vowel, as contrasted with the long vowel of ^a.^ 

§ 3. Place of the Augment 

(236) Though originally distinct from it, the augment can 
only be placed immediately before the verb ; hence in simple 
combinations of a particle and a verb the augment is inserted 
between these two elements, SiajSaiVco hiifiaivovy Trcptytyvo/tat 
TTcptcycVcTo, etc. If however the verb is derived from a com- 
pound and so forms an inseparable whole, the augment is 
put at the beginning: d/x<;^wr^7T€a) (to dispute) rjii^io-prirqtra^ 
dvTtStKeo) (to defend a suit against) rjvri^iKow? 

But it was inevitable that some confusion should arise 
between these two classes of words, which in many cases could 
scarcely be distinguished "except by the etymologist. Thus 
sometimes the particle seemed to form part of the body of the 
verb and on that account received the augment, especially 
when the verbal wholq thus formed differed greatly from 
the simple verb in meaning, as in the case of cTrto-ra/itat (I 
know), which no longer rejbained in any degree the meaning 
of ta-TTjjjLL] hence the imperfect rpna-Tdfxrfv, and similarly in 

1 Supra 142. « Supra Xi9, 

3 Cf. supra 178. There is no verb *fi'rjriw or *5tice«. 
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Attic, rfix<f>U<ra (I clothed), cKa^cvSc (he was sleeping), iKaOi^firjv 
(I was sitting down).i The opposite analogy, which was 
especially common in late Greek, produced the forms vTrwTrrcvov, 
(I was suspecting), 7rpo€<l>T^T€v<r€ (he prophesied),' and even 
Siyruiv (I was managing), Sitjkovovv (I was serving), for cStatVcDv, 
iSiaKovovvj in which verbs there is really no prefix Sta. The 
most curious phenomenon is the addition of both the true 
and the false augment in the classical forms r^veixofJiriv (from 

dv-cxo/itat), 'fjVT€^LK€Lj iSiT^TUiV (Domosth.), Tjixffif.o'firiTovv (Plato), 

rjvT€/36\Tjar€ (he met), etc. 



Section II. 

REPUPLICATION. 

§ 1. Form of Reduplication, 

(237) Reduplication in Greek may take three forms: 
syllabic before a consonant, temporal before a vowel, 
and syllabic before a vowel. Latin seems to know only 
the first form, 'and even that has become almost obliterated. 

(238) I. Syllabic reduplication before a consonant consists 
essentially in the repetition of the initial consonant of the verb, 
followed by the vowel e : Gk. Xe-Xot7r-a, Se-SopK-a, Xi-Xv-K-a ; Lat. 
de-d-l, pe-pend-lj pe-pig-l^ te-tig-i^ ce-cidri^ ce-cld-l] the re- 
duplication is obscured in sedi = *se-zd-l = *se-sd-l, root sedj 
Gk. r^a) = *o-t-(r8-a),^ and the relation of seded to s^dl produced 
v&ni from vSniO, iBgi from l^go, etc. The principle laid down 
will now be examined in its particular applications. 

1. The vowel of reduplication is always « in Greek. In 
Latin it is often assimilated to the vowel of the verbal root : 
i in di-dic-l ; o in po-posc-l, mo-mor-dl (arch. me-mord'i\ etc. ; 
u in pu-pug-l (from pungO, arch, pe-pug-l), tu-tud-l (from 
tundo\^ etc. 

1 Horn. Uafft^ov (Od. xvi. 408). 

2 There is no verb *0i7Tei/w or *(JirTei/w, 

3 Cf . supra 87, III, and 90, X. 

4 This corraption took place on a larger scale in Sanskrit. 
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2. In Greek, an aspirate is changed in reduplication to the 
corresponding non-aspirated consonant : ir€<^tXi7/itat=*<^€-<^tXi7-/uuw, 
cf. Sk. ha^hdr-a (he bore)=I.-E. ^bhe-bhor-e ; ^ so also T€-tfct#c-a, 
#c€-xav8-a, etc. 

3. When a group of consonants occurs at the beginning of a 
word, the whole group is never reduplicated ; but its treatment 
differs in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin, which seems to show that 
each of these languages has corrupted after its own fashion the 
primitive reduplication of the whole group. In Greek the first 
consonant alone is reduplicated : PfrpXr^K-a^ Ki-Knf-iJM,, l-crrq-K-a 
= *a'fraTarK--a^ Ipptaya (I have broken) = *f€-f pcoy-a, etc.^ In 
Sanskrit it is often the second: ta-sth-Hr (they stood), root 
sthd. In Latin both are reduplicated, but the first disappears 
from the radical syllable : stetl for *ste-8t-l (through analogy of 
de-d-l\ spopondl (I promised) for *8pe'8pond'l^ from spondeO. 

4. Initial <r in reduplication naturally becomes the rough 
breathing : la-rqKa ; ct/xaprat (it has been given as a share) = 
*<r€-o-/xap-Ta4, root (reduced) *smer (to share, cf. fiip-os and fioipa 
= *<r/iidp-y-a),^ etc. Now it might happen that this rough 
breathing was changed to the soft breathing, either dialectically, 
through simple psilosis, e.g, Hom. iEol. yxfiopc (he shared) = 
*o-€-<r/>top-e, or generally, through the proximity of another 
aspirate, e,g, €(rxriKa = *€crxyjKa=*(r€-<Txrj-K-a.^ Again, in re- 
duplication initial F was lost in Ionic-Attic,^ whence loiKa (I 
resemble) = *f€-fotK-a, co\7ra (I hope) = *f e-f oXTr^a, €0/oya (I have 
worked) = *f c-f o/)y-a, cppcoya, ^pl^a, ippvrjKa^ etc* Hence in the 
last two cases the reduplication did not differ from the syllabic 
augment ; this led to the substitution of the syllabic augment 
instead of partial reduplication in an initial group of con- 
sonants. The general rule in regard to the use of the two 
prefixes is as follows : when the second consonant is a liquid 
or nasal, . partial reduplication takes place^ y€ypa<f>a^ /?€/?Xa<;^a, 
rirplfifxaL^ fxifivrffxaiy though dialectical inscriptions show many 

^ Cf. supra 61. 

* The very rare forms f^epvirtjfjLha (Od. vi. 69), l>€pi<f>dai (Pind.) are new 
formations, based on l>vir6<aj jUtttu) after the loss of the P, when the ^ was 
taken for the initial letter. 

* Cf. the Greek expression ij el/xapfi^yrf (so. rOxn* i^oipa) " fate.'* 

* Cf. supra 61. » Cf. supra 40 A. 
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instances of the substitution of the augment, which is general 
in the Panhellenic lyvwKa ; if, on the other hand, the second 
consonant is an explosive or sibilant, or if the initial consonant 
is I, the augment almost everywhere prevails : Ifcuy/itai (cf. the 
reduplicated form St^^/xat),^ GJ/eva-fiaLj cKTiy/xat (in prose however 
KeKTrjfiaL), hrrvKa (I have spit), hrrvxp- (I have folded), cirrqxa 
(I have frightened, but also Treirrrixa and Hom. TrcTrTiycos),^ €(r;(t<rTat, 
(it has been split), cortKrat (it has been pricked), lo-o-urat (it. has 
been thrown) from o-cvw = *(r(r€v(i) = *qy4wO (Sk. cydvd-mi), and 
so almost always with <r followed by a consonant. 

5. When once the reduplication had been confused with the 
augment, it was liable to the corruptions mentioned above ^ as 
being due to the analogical extension of the long augment : 
thus the pf. iopoLKa is not uncommon, but mostly we find iiapdKa 
on the model of cwpwv ; so also cdXw/ca and even cwXttci (II. xix. 
328), iiopy^i in the text of Homer, The latter forms being 
pluperfects with an internal temporal augment, unless they are 
merely copyists' errors. 

6. In the reduplication of f, when the two F's had fallen away, 
the vowels, being left next to one another, were contracted, 
when contraction was possible : etpyaa-fiat = *f c-f €/3yacr-/>tat, etpyjKa 
(I have said) = *f 6-f €p7;-Ac-a, etc. The diphthong of etpTjKa was 
reproduced in the three Attic perfects vX-q<f>a * (Herod. XeXdprjKa), 
€tAoxa etXeyfxai (especially in compounds, but the simple AcXcy/xat 
exists in good Greek), ctXiyxa (from Xayxavw, in Homer regularly 
XcAoyxa), where the radical rj is certainly due to the analogy of 
€lX,Yjfl>a, 

(239) II. Temporal reduplication occurs under the same con- 
ditions as the temporal augment and is " subject to the same 
laws : ^ ayo) ^yftat, alpia) rjprjKaj iKviofxai a<f>7.)(BaL inf. ; but evpyjKay 

ovraa-fiai (I am wounded), etc. It has been suggested that this 
augment occurs in the Latin forms &gi (from agf)), *-6pf (from 
*apid, coepl = *co-€pl\ and that in these cases the ^ was due to 
the Indo-European contraction of ^d (e.g. *e"ag-j *e-ap")j and 
was afterwards extended by analogy to fBcl from faciOj cSpt 

* Supra 94. * nivrta has WrrwAca, never *^irTw/ca. 

8 5upra 233, 3. * Thus, efXi;^: •XiJ^« = cf/n7/ca: ^ijcrw. 

s Supra 234. 
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from capidj etc. But nothing is more doubtful than the 
pro-ethnic contraction of eaio S] and it is much better to see 
in Sgly ficXy c^pl the normal form of the roots which appear in 
the reduced form in agd^ faciO^ capiO ; ^ more especially as the S 
of the Latin perfect was also supported by the analogy of sSdl, 

(240) III. Syllabic reduplication before a vowel, often 
wrongly called Attic reduplication, is more common in Homer 
than the preceding kind, and is found in all dialects. It consists 
of the reduplication of the entire initial syllable of the verb, 
but with a short vowel, whereas the verbal syllable has a long 
vowel : 07r-a)7r-a, oX-coX-ci, o8-a)8-a, cS-iyS-ws (having eaten), dp-dp-a 
ap-rjp-a (I have fitted), etc. These few radical formations, which 
were very simple and probably primitive, served as models for 
others of a more complicated character, such as cX-iJAov^-a (and 

Horn. eiXi^XovOaj through a corruption), lyp-rjyop-a (from iyeipio), 

aK-^Ko(F)-a, iv-jvox-o- (root cvck, cf. aor. i^v€yKov\ 6X-(o\€K*a (I have 
caused to perish, cf. oXc-k-cd), ofi-iafioK-a (from ofxvvfUj to swear, 
fut. 6fi6-aria)j etc. ; and secondarily for actual barbarisms, in 
which the entire termination was transferred from one of the 
above forms, e,g. iS-qSoKa (I have eaten, root cS), ayrjoxa (from 
ayw), evidently modelled on ev-qvoxo" This common mode of 
formation is confined to Greek.^ 

§ 2. Use of Reduplication, 

(241) There is no doubt that in Indo-European the re- 
duplication was liable to disappear, probably under the same 
conditions as the augment. There is even an unquestionable 
instance of a perfect which must have entirely lost all reduplica- 
tion in the pro-ethnic period, since there is no trace of it in 
any language ; viz. ^wdyd-a (I have seen, I know), Sk. ved-a (I 
know), Gk. otS-a, Lat. vld-t^ Goth, vait (Germ, ich weiss [Eng. 
I wot]). But in Greek, the reduplication had already become 
fixed in the Homeric period, just as was the case with the 
augment in the classical period, so that, apart from the 

1 Supra 41, 2 and 3. 2 Supra 238. 

^ Cf. the same type of reduplication in the aorist dy ay-e'iv {supra 90, IX) 
and in the oxytone feminines, dy-wy-ij (supra 110). 
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capricious variations of the temporal reduplication, we can 
barely glean a few instances here and there of perfects without 
reduplication. It is Herodotus who supplies the most examples : 

ot/ca for cotKtt, epyaaraL, etc. 

In Latin the opposite process took place. Latin, like Greek, 
had inherited from the beginning a few non-redupircated per- 
fects; in another type, e.g. sSdlj the reduplication remained, 
but was no longer perceptible, and we have seen that this type 
was extended by analogy ; lastly, in the whoie of a very 
important class of so-called perfects the . reduplication was 
regularly absent, namely in the old sigmatic aorists which 
became entirely confused with the perfect ;i hence there was 
abundant reason why this element should tend everywhere to 
fall into disuse. Accordingly the perfects mentioned above 
are almost the only reduplicated perfects in Latin. In all the 
perfects in -ulj -vlj and the great bulk of radical perfects, there 
is no reduplication, nd-v-lj U-v-l, fSc-l, vtc-t, tul-l (for te-tul-l)] 
much more is this the casp with all the false perfects in -sf , 
which never had it, vlxi^ finxl, panxl (cf. pepigl^ both from 
pangd). Further, in Latin as in Greek, the perfects which 
have reduplication keep it in all moods : pe-pender-dj pe- 
pender-i-m^ like Ac-Avk-w, Xc-AvK-ot-ftt. 

§ 3. Position of Reduplication, 

(242) The position of the reduplication is essentially the 
same as that of the augment, Trcptycyovc, but S€Svo"n;;(>;/ca, and the 
same irregularities are also noticeable, though much rarer : ^ 
false initial reduplication in ^/xcj^tW/xat ; false medial reduplica- 
tion in oSotTTCTTopT/Ka/xcv, for uySoLiropyJKafxev (we have journeyed) ; 
double reduplication in ScSt^friy/iiat, ^So7r€7roLr}fi€vrj. In Latin, 
there remains only a trace of reduplication occurring between 
the particle and the verb, in the forms rettulit = *re-tetulitf 
repperl — *re'-peperl ; as a general rule, even when the simple 
verb is reduplicated, the compounds lose the reduplication 
{im-pend-lj con-tig-l), 

1 Stipra 96. 2 ^upra 236. 



CHAPTER II. 

PERSON-ENDINGS. 

(243) The person- or conjugation-endings correspond 
to three categories in the system of verbal inflexion : person, 
number, and voice. The first two have already been defined.i 
Voice denotes the relation of the verbal concept to the 
subject; it is called active or middle (mediopassive), 
according as the action is thought of as taking place in regard 
to others or in regard to the subject himself. Indo-European 
had, in both voices, person-endings corresponding to the three 
numbers, and to the three persons of each number. Greek has 
kept both voices ; it has also added to them some exclusively 
passive forms, some of which (the futures) are conjugated like 
the middle, others (the aorists) like the active .2 It has likewise 
kept all three numbers ; but the 1st person dual has disappeared, 
and the other two persons are lost in some dialects, and may 
in all be replaced by those of the plural without making any 
difference.^ Latin has lost all trace of the dual, at least as 
regards its grammatical function. It has two voices ; but its 
mediopassive, which is peculiar to Latin and contains nothing, 
or next to nothing, of a primitive character, cannot be compared 
with that of Greek, and will require separate consideration. 

Indo-European distinguished, in each voice, four classes of 
person-endings ; those of the tenses called secondary (aug- 
mented tenses), those of the tenses called principal or primary * 

^ Supra 184 and 222 seq. » Supra 98, 102, 103 and 146. 

3 Cf. supra 184. From the fourth century b.c. the dual forms are no 
longer found in inscriptions. 

■* For the sake of brevity these will be called respectively secondary and 
primary endings, and, without prejudging the question as to which series 
is the more primitive, the secondary, which are simpler and shorter, will be 
considered first. 

866 
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(present, future), those of the perfect, and those of the im- 
perative. We shall find the same classes, more or less confused 
and corrupted, in Greek and Latin. 



Section L 
active voice. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings, 

(244) The secondary endings in Greek are added to the follow- 
ing verbal forms : (1) non-thematic aorist,^ e-Orj-v, €-x€(f)-a (I 
poured) ; (2) thematic aorist, €-<^vyo-v ; (3) non-thematic im- 
perfect, i-TiOrj-v, i'SetKvv-v ; (4) thematic imperfect, €'\vo-v ; (5) 
sigmatic aorist^ l-Xvc-a; (6) pluperfect, c-XcXv/cc-ay c-XcXvkci-v; 
(7) optatives of all tenses, SoCrj-Vj Xva-ei-a; (8) aorists passive, 
i'Tvirrj-Vy €-Xv6rf-v. In Latin the secondary and primary series 
have been confused^^ and the resulting series is used for all 
tenses of the verb, except the perfect indicative and the im- 
perative. 

(245) I. Singular, — 1. The secondary ending of the 1st 
person is *-m after a vowel, and consequently *-?n after a 
consonant : in Greek, -v and -a respectively f in Latin, always 
-iw, because the termination is added only to vocalic stems, 
except possibly in eranty which may be corrupted for ^er-eni 
= *eS'ni^ cf. Gk. ^a.* The tei-mination after a vowel is every- 
where very plain : Gk. l-Sco-v, c-StiSw-v, l-Xeyo-v, i-XexOrj-Vj X^x^tiri-v^ 
etc. ; Lat. lega^nij leg&barm, legere-m, sie-m si-^i^ vcli^i, 
videri-TUj etc. Li Greek however the optatives of thematic 
tenses, which, like the others, have the secondary endings 
throughout the rest of their inflexion, have adopted the 
primary endiug -ftt in the 1st pers. sing. : Xvoi-fiiy^ Xvo-ol-jjh, 
and so also Xvcrat-/xt, XcXvKoi-fii, The regular rpi^oi-v is found 

^ Cf. sujpra 86. 

' Except, however, the Ist pers. sing, of the thematic tenses, infra 249. 
8 Cf. supra 48 A and 49, 3. 
* Cf. the plpf. videram=.*vlder'em (?), stijpra 149. 

^ This may be represented by the formula X<)oi/u : Xi^ois « deUvvfu : ^ki'vf , 
and cf. infra 249, 1 A. 
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in a fragment of Euripides, and it has even been proposed to 
restore tSoiv in a verse of Sophocles.^ 

The termination after a consonant was for a long time not 
recognised. This is not to be wondered at, since the GJreeks 
themselves, long before Homer, had confused it with the stem ; 
in presence of a system of inflexion like c^ca c^^a?, HXwra eXixras, 
etc., it was hard to imagine that the a was the sign of the 1st 
person. Yet, if we just consider that *€-x€f-a, l-^i/K-a, have 
exactly the same relation to the roots x^> ^'f> ^^^^ €-$rf-v has 
to the root ^77, that in certain cases the reduced forms of both 
roots follow parallel lines {e,g. 3rd sing. aor. mid. e-x^^^o like 
€-$e-To). and, lastly, that, if €x^**> ^^V^^ tKwra were stems, the 
1st pers, sing, in these tenses would have the simple thematic 
form without any special sign, which implies a contradiction in 
terms, we shall easily be convinced that the a in the one series 
strictly corresponds to the v in the other. This relation be- 
comes clear from the equally evident correspondence of the 
same two sounds in the ace. sing, and ace. pi. of nouns, i7nro-v 
TToS-a, L-mro-v^ 7ro8-a9. Hence the conclusion is forced upon us that 
in €X€a = l,-K, *e-ghcic-7ny^ c-SwK-a = *€-8a)K-m, cA.vcra=*€-Ai}o--?n, 
i\€kvK€a=*€-\eXvK€o--m, etc., the -a is the sign of the 1st 
pers. sing. This -a, which was regular in the 1st pers. sing., 
and, as will be seen later on, in the 3rd pl.,^ was extended by 
analogy to the rest of the inflexion. 

2. The ending of the 2nd sing, is always -s (Gk. I-Otj-^, I-Xvc-s, 
3ot7/-5, A.vot-s, Lat. legd'S, leg^bd-s, si^-s, veils), which in Greek, 
in tenses of which the first sing, ends in -a, is added to the 
false stem in -a, l-xca-5, l-AiJca-?, etc. 

3. The regular ending of the 3rd sing, is -t : Gk. t-O-q^^t-Orj-T^ 
€-</)€pc = Sk. d-bhara-t, Soiy, <;^cpot = Sk. hhdr^-t, etc. ; Lat. lega-tj 
legeba-tj sic-t, veli-t But in Greek those tenses which in 1st 
sing, end in -a, have in 3rd sing, the ending -c, through the 

^ (Ed, R. 832, the construction irpbaBev ^ . . . iSctj/' being very rare, if 
not incorrect. 

2 "Exea, ^dioKaj etc., are therefore, properly speaking, what the ordinary 
grammars call 2nd aorists, not 1st aorists; ^x^va is perhaps a 1st aor. 
(sigmatic) with regular loss of intervocalic c ; in it the analogical influence 
of ^\€i\l/a [supra 69, 1) was balanced by that of ^x^a, 

3 hifia 247, 3. 
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analogy of the perfect.^ On the other hand the accidental 
resemblance between the two types e^ee and €l7r€=*€r7r€T pro- 
duced the type eTira, ctTras, etc., formed like Ixca. 

(246) II. Dual, — The 1st pers. is wanting. The 2nd and 3rd 
end respectively in -tov and -rdv (Dor. -rav, lon.-Att. -ttjv) = Sk. 
'tam and -tdm^ t-Ofrrov i-Oe-rrjv, c-Xvc-rov i-Xvi-rrjVj i-Xvcra-TOv 
l-kvcrd-Trjv, etc. On account of their great resemblance and the 
exact similarity of the corresponding primary endings,^ these 
two forms were easily confused ; --njv is not unfrequently found 
for the 2nd person,^ and -tov for the 3rd. 

(247) III. Plural. — 1. Greek has two terminations, -/xcs in 
Doric, -fi€v in^ the other dialects, c-Xvo-ftcs, i-Xvo-fiey, The first 
would correspond to I.-E. *-meSj cf. Sk. -mas] the second to 
I.-E. *-r?iew, or more simply perhaps I.-E. *-me (cf. Sk. -ma) 
with a paragogic v, which was originally not permanent, but 
afterwards became so. Now in Sanskrit these terminations 
correspond respectively to the distinction between the primary 
and secondary tenses : bhdra-mas = <t}epo-/ji€s, hut d-bhard-ma= 
i-<t}€po-fji€(v). Hence it is probable that Doric extended the 
primary ending to the secondary tenses, whereas the other 
dialects, on the contmry, generalized the secondary ending, 
<^€po-/xcv, infra 251, 1. 

Latin has neither *-me8 nor -me, but an ending peculiar to 
itself, -mus* = *-in6Sj which evidently haa the same relation to 
the Doric -ftc? as the termination of Trarp-os has to that of patris 
= *patr-Ss,^ Hence we may assume for the parent-speech the 
doublet, probably syntactical, *bMro-mes *bhdro-inos, of which 
Doric has generalized the first term, and Latin the second. 

2. In Greek, always -t€=I.-E. *-^e, cf. Sk.-^a, -tJia ; in Latin, 
always -<?s = I.-E. *'tes (?). Sanskrit has, as primary ending 
of 2nd dual, -thaSj to which Latin -tis phonetically corresponds ; 

^ Infra 252. Thus, (Xvae : (\vaa=\i\vK€ : \4\vKa, 

« Infra 250. 

^ Regularly perhaps in Attio, aooording to the most authoritative gram- 
marians : e.f. clx^TTjVt (Ed. R, 1511. On the other hand, KoSei^derotf (Od. 
viii. 313). 

^ The very rare instances of the scansion -mils have no value from a 
grammatical point of view, cf. supra 206, 5. 
. * Supra 20:1, 14. 
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hence it is possible that es-tis originally meant " you two are," 
that this termination passed into the impf. erd-tiSj and that 
at length the dual was used with the function of the plural.^ 
But it is also possible that the endings *'te8 and *'te stand to 
one another in the same relation as *-ine8 and *'mej the one 
being primary, the other secondary. Lastly, it is possible that 
*'te8 and *-te formed a syntactical doublet.^ However this 
may be, the termination *-t€9 is quite unknown to Greek, and 
in Latin -te only occurs in the imperative. 

3. The ending of the 3rd pi. was *-n^ after a vowel, *iit 
after a consonant, whence in Greek -i^t) and -av(T) respectively, 
in Latin always -nt (except possibly erant for ^er-ent = *e8-VLt),^ 
The ending after a vowel is especially plain in the thematic 
tenses, l-^^po-v^ €-<^vyo-v ; the vocalic ending after a consonant 
is most easily to be recognised in the sigmatic aorist, IKva-av for 
*€kv(rav=*l-\wT-nt]^ everywhere else, and even in this case, it 
has been corrupted or obscured by various accessory circum- 
stances. 

A. At first sight, the ending of the sigmatic aorist and the 
non-thematic aorist (after a consonant) seems to be a simple v, 
cAuo-a-v, €X€a-v ; but this is a mere illusion, arising from the fact 
that the person-sign a has been extended throughout the whole 
inflexion of the aorist.^ The origin of this corruption is pro- 
bably due to the 3rd pers. pi. even more than to the 1st sing. : 
the relation of (kvov to cXvo/aci/ caused cXuera/x-cv to be produced 
on the model of Ikvcrav ; then the doublet *cA.u(r/x,€v cXvo-a/x-ev gave 
rise to a similar doublet *tKva-Tt ikvo-art ; at length the second 
series of forms finally prevailed, and, on the analogy of the 
relation between cXvrrc and cAvcs, there were based on iXvo-are 
the forms cXiJo-a?, ikvo-arov, ikvo-drrfv. The same process took 
place in the optative of this aorist : 1st sing. Xvo-cta = *\v<T€Ly-7nj 
3rd pi. \{a'€Lav=*kv<r€iy-i^tj whence the inflexion Avo-ctas, Avo-cta- 
ft€v, etc. 

^ Cf. supra 195, 1, the dual of the 1st decl. nsed as plural. 

^ M. L. Havet has very ingeniously pointed out that, in those verses of the 
comic poets which require the scansion eati^ nunc, etc., there is no reason 
why we should not read equally well *e8te nunc. 

8 Supra 49, 1. * Cf. infra 284, 2. 

* Cf. supra 245, 1. 
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B. According to what we have just seen, the regular type 
of 3rd pi. in all the other optatives would be *8ot-av= 
*SoLy-'^tj *BiSoL'av, *kvoL-aVj etc. But the a became € through 
the influence of the sing. Sotr^v StSooyv, whence 3rd pi. Bolev StSotcv, 
and the same vocalism also passed by analogy into Auotcv, 
Xv(roL€i/, kvcrauv, although there was no sing. *\.voLrjv. 

C. In the non-thematic aorists (after a vowel), the termina- 
tion being -v(t), we must regard as regular the Homeric forms 
corav (they Stood) = *c-(rra-rr, l/3av, 6<j5>ai/, €<l>vv (they were, 1st 
sing. c-<j5>i5-v), etc., and the forms found in inscriptions c8ov (they 
gave), €^€v (they put), ^Cfyvov, etc. ; so also in the aor. passive, 
Hom. Sdfjifv (they were conquered) =*{€)-SdfjLrj-vT.^ But from 
a very early date the whole ending -a-av of the sigmatic aorist, 
being taken for the termination of the 3rd plural, was wrongly 
introduced into all these tenses, and thus there arose the forms 
l-(m/-(rav,^ l-^c-crav, l-So-crav, c-StSo-cav, i-hafxtf-a'av, i-kvOrj-craVj 
etc., the only forms recognised in classical Greek. This 
analogy extended still further, since we find such forms as 
i'\dfio-(rav (they took), dirqkOoo-avy etc., in inscriptions, chiefly 
Boeotian and of comparatively late date (2nd century B.C.). 

§ 2. Primary Endings. 

(248) As a general rule, it seems that most, if not all, of the 
primary endings, were originally derived from the secondary 
endings by the addition of an i. This purely empirical law 
can be verified in Greek in the case of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
sing., and 3rd pL, which are respectively -fit, *-(rt, -tl, -vtl ; it 
cannot be verified in Latin, because in Latin it was just these 
four terminations which generalized the secondary form. 

(249) 1. Singular, — 1. The parent-speech had two termina- 
tions for the 1st sing., one for the thematic, the other for the 
non-thematic tenses. 

* Supra 76, 1 A. Cf. Sdfiev (II. xii. 14), fdycu (Od. ix. 91) and from the 
aor. in -^77, (fiixSev (II. x. 180), i<f>6prid€v (II. v. 498), KariKTaOcv (II. xiii. 780, 
Od. iii. 108), TrXijffdep (Od. iv. 705), etc. 

2 It is possible that ((tttiv and ((mjaa once had the same meaning ; if 
farriffav was then taken to be the 3rd plural of i<TT7jy nothing further was 
needed to cause the extension of the ending -a-av. 
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A. The thematic termination cannot be determined, when 
considered solely by itself; it consisted of a single vowel, 
which had been contracted in the pro-ethnic period with the 
final of the verbal stem ; the analogy of the perfect however ^ 
is a ground for believing that this vowel was a, e.g. Gk. <^e/o-a}, 
Lat./er-{5 = *bhdr-0 = ^hMr-cha^ and in the subj. <^€/o-a) = *bhdr'G-<i 
(cf . 1st pi. <l>€p-uy-fi€v) = *bhdr-0'0-a.^ The only thematic tenses 
in Latin being the present indicative, the future of the 1st and 
2nd conjugations, and the future perfect, it is only in these 
that the ending -0 is met with ; but in Greek it characterizes 
all futures and subjunctives. It has however been to some 
extent contaminated by the influence of the non-thematic ter- 
mination -fit ; ^olic in particular conjugates in -/xt a good many 
verbs which in the common language are verbs ija. -w, /ca\i7-/xt,* 

<l>L\rj-fiL, iTTCuvrj-fii, yeA.at-/x,t J SO also BoBOtian, <^tX€t-^, iroUt-fjiL J 

and to the same corruption must be ascribed the ending -(tifxi 
in the 1st sing, of the. subjunctive, which is not uncommon in 

Homer, iOiXiOfiL, tSto/xt, dyaya)/x,t, etc.* 

B. The non-thematic termination *-me is kept unchanged 
in Greek : €t-/xt (Lesb. €/x,-/x,t, Dor. rj-fiC) = *icr-fity cT-zx-t, TtOrj-fii, 
SiUvv-fjiLy etc. It may have been superseded here and there by 
the termination -to, in consequence of the transition, already 
mentioned, of a verbal form from the one conjugation to the 
other; ^ thus (r/3€vvv€is (Pindar ^) points to a 1st sing. *o-^€i/n;o); 
but this phenomenon is rare and rather late. In Latin it is 
general and very ancient ; it is only necessary to compare fer-0 
with fer-tj vol-d with voUt, 6-6 with i-t^ etc. The non-thematic 
termination (of course secondary) survives only in the form 
su-m^ and even this form is corrupted.^ 

» Infra 252. 

2 Cf. supra 143. 

3 It is very possible that, in some of these verbs (e,g, especially KoKe-t 
supra 97) the -^olic iriflexion was the more primitive. 

^ Thus IBwfii : tdwjxev = tdoijxi : tdoLfiev, cf. supra 245, 1. The same cor- 
ruption is general and invariable in Sanskrit in the present indicative, e.g. 
bhdrd-mi (I bear), for *hhdrd^<t>ip-(a, 

* Cf. supra 88 and infra 274. 

« Pyth, i. 8. Cf. Horn, ^^{fyvvw (H. xix. 393), aetWw by the side of 
delKvvfUf and infra 274 to 276. 

7 Of. infra 272. 
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2. The ending *-si (Sk. si) underwent more corruptions than 
any other. Indeed, it can scarcely be recognised at all. 

A. Among the non-thematic forms, it is still recognisable : 
in €?=*co-t = Sk. dsi (thou art), the relation of which to I.-E. 
dsi=*^s-si (cf. Horn, ia-'a-t) can be easily perceived; in ct (thou 
goest) = *€r-t = *€T-o-t, Sk. i-si ; perhaps in <j5>2;-5, in which the t 
subscript, if not a mere invention of the grammarians, can only 
be explained by a form *<^>7=*<j5>i7t = *<j5>i7-(rt, with final s added 
as below. According to this we ought to have *TLOrj, *8t3a), 
*S€LKvvt = *TLOrf-(n, *8t8a)-(n, *B€LKvv-<rL, etc., cf. Sk. dddd-si (thou 
givest) ; but we have instead tlOyj-Sj StSw-s, SctKvi)-?, with an 
obvious intrusion of the secondary ending.^ The same phe- 
nomenon naturally took place in Latin : is — *Ss-Sj i-s for *l-si = 
*€L-cn, fer-Sj dd-s, std-8 {vl-s is still unexplained). 

B. In the thematic conjugation, the Sk. hhdra-si would corre- 
spond to Greek *<j5>€p€-(rt, whence *<j5>€p€t. Nothing like this is 
found in the active ; but in the middle we find, in Attic only, a 
2nd sing, ^cpet, Avet, as contrasted with <l>efyrj, \vrj ^ of the kolvy/ 
and all the other dialects ; and as there seems to be no phonetic 
connexion possible between <f>€py and <f>ip€L, we may infer that 
the latter is a regular form of the 2nd sing, active, which 
the Attics had kept, transferring it to the [middle voice on ac- 
count of its external resemblance to <f>€pYj, The almost Pan- 
hellenic form of 2nd sing, active, <l>€p€Ls, Xveis, is evidently 
corrupted; it probably contains the primitive form, *<^€p€t, 
*X.v€t, to which was added a secondary ending -s, because the 
sign of the 2nd person was no longer perceptible. However 
strange this process may seem, it appears historically proved 
in the case of ^t/s {aupra)^ and it certainly is so in cIs (thou 
art, Horn., Herod.) and els (thou goest), well authenticated 
doublets of the regular cT. The subjunctive has <^€/37ys, similarly 
derived from the regular *<f>€pri=*<l>€pri'<Ti, or, more simply, 
modelled upon <l>€p€Ls, in accordance with the obvious analogy 
by which a short syllable in the indicative always corresponded 
to a long syllable in the subjunctive. 

The form ^cpc-9, Acyc-s, which is given as Doric and is found 

1 ThvLarldris : TLeeT€ = iTierfs I iriOerc. 

2 Cf. infra 264, 2. 
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in Theocritus (d/x-cXyc?, crvpto-Scs), is evidently due, so far as it 
ever had any existence at aiy to the analogy of the secondary 
tenses,^ and is parallel to the Latin forms legi8=*legS-8^ monSs 
=^*7noneS-8, amd8=*amaS-8j audl8 = *avdiS'8j etc. 

3. The sign of the 3rd sing. *'ti (Gk. cc-Tt = Sk. d8'ti) occurs 
in all the non-thematic forms, but is assibilated after a vowel, 
<f>rj-(ri=*<l>d-Ti, TLOrj-<Ti, 8t8<o-<rt, SeLKvv-cri] Dor. and BoBot., with- 
out assibilation, rtOri'Tt, 8t8<o-tt. Accordingly we should expect, 
in the thematic tenses, Dor. *<^€/o€-Tt = Sk. hhdra-ti^ and Ion. 
*ff>ip€cn ; but the Panhellenic forms are <^€/)€t, Xv€t, which can- 
not go back to *(l}€p€Tty *Av€Tt, and must come from the analogy 
of 2nd sing. <^€/j€t9, XJct?.^ Similarly in subj. <^^, A.V17. The 
forms which are so common in poetry, ayya-iy Xa%rt, might 
be regarded as regular (e,g, *<l>€pri-(n = *<l>€prj-TL)j if (fiiprfri were 
found in Doric, and if moreover the t subscript did not indicate 
at once a new formation based on dyrj with pleonastic addition 
of the ending -o-t, as in 1st sing, aydympn based on dyayo). 

In Latin, -f , secondary ending : es-t (he is), Ss-t (he eats) = 
*^d't^ fer-t^ vol't, da-t^ sta-t^ i-t ; — legit = Heg^-t, amat = *amdt 
= *ama(^-tj etc. 

(250) II. Dical. — No 1st person ; in 2nd and 3rd, -tov with 
no distinction : l-rovy rt^c-rov, \v€-tov, etc. 

(251) III. Plural, — 1. The regular ending is Lat. -mus. Dor. 
-/x,€s, in all other dialects -/x,€v introduced from the secondary 
tenses : * t-/x,€i/, riOe-fxeVy — <t>ipo-p.€Vy <t>€po)-fX€v ; Dor. t-/x.€s, 8tSo-/x,€s, 
— Xvo-/x,€9, X.vo)'fji€s ; Lat. su-muSj l-7nuSj da-mus^ — volu-muSy 
legi-mus, etc. 

2. Gk. -T€, Lat. -Us : ^ t-rc, 8tSo-T€, — Avc-tc, Aviy-rc ; es-tiSj 
vol-tis, fer-tis, — legi-tis, etc. 

3. Originally *-nti after a vowel, *-nti after a consonant,^ 
whence in Greek -vrt and -avrt. In the thematic conjugation 
we find Dor. Hx^-vtlj dyw-vrt, Boeot. KoXio-vOi^ €;(a)-v^t, every- 
where else with assibilation *<t>€po-vo-ij *^€pa)-v(rt, whence Lesb. 

^ It does not occnr in inscriptions. 

2 Thus X^7es : X^yere^fXeyes : iX^ere. 

^ Thus </>€p€L : <f>€p€ts^i<p€p€ : i(pep€i. 

4 Supra 247, 1. * Supra 247, 2. 

6 Utipra 247, 3, and 248. 
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ciTrayycAAoMrt, ypax^naun^ Ion.- At t. <f>ipovcny </>€pa)(n. In the non- 
thematic conjugation, Dor. <l>a-vTLy rCOi-vny 8t8o-vTt, Sct/cvv-vrt, 
Ion.- At t. <f}d-<rt, Tt^cto-t, SlSovo-Lj S^LKvva-t^ The last three forms, 
though correct, are not strictly Attic; the true Attic type, 
Tidi-acTLy ^i^6-a<TL^ SctKyv-dcrt (Herod, torcdo-t = *[o-T^-d(n), is due 
to the intrusion of the termination -avn of the consonantal 
verbal stems. 

The last termination is visible in lon.-Att. tdo-t (they go) = 
^iy-ntiy cf. Sk. ydnti, and Ion. Ido-t (they are) = *c(r-aKTt, of 
which the regular form with reduced root would be *avTt = 
*o--avTi. The BoBot. ivrl, Att. cto-t, is merely *ai'Tt influenced 
by the vocalism, accentuation, and unaspirated initial vowel 

^■C * f * / 
01 €LfXlj €<rTt, 

In Latin we find tremo-nti='DoT, rpifio-vrL (they tremble), an 
isolated and doubtful form, inferred from Festus to belong to 
the Song of the Salii.^ The secondary ending is the only one 
historically authenticated; it is always consonantal, because 
it is only added to thematic forms, or forms which have been 
wrongly made thematic by analogy: su-nt, eu-ntj feru-nt = 
*/ero-n^ = Gk. (c-)<^€po-v, Ugu-nt^ etc. The forms da-nt and 
sta-nt, however, seem to contain only the simple root.^ 

§ 3. Endings of the Perfect, 

(252) The Greek and Latin systems of inflexion in the per- 
fect cannot be compared directly with one another ; the former 
is to a large extent primitive, whereas the latter has been 
greatly corrupted. It will be best to consider each separately. 

I. Greek. 

Singula): — 1st person: -a=Sk. -a=I.-E. *-a : or8-a=fot8-a (I 
know, Sk. vid-a), AcXot^-a, \i\vK-a. 

2nd: originally -Sa = Sk. -i7ia=I.-E.*-^7ia: oTcr'da=*FoL8'0a(Sk.. 
vH-tTia)\ ri<T-Oa (thou wast), root cs with temporal reduplication. 

^ The aooentaation has been disturbed; we should expect *Tid€ia'ij etc. But 
the accentuation of 5Ldov<Ti was probably modelled on that of the contracted 
form driXovtri (cf. ididovs, irldei., infra 280), and similarly with the other forms. 

^ Cume tondSy Leucetie. prai tet tremonti. The verse might be scanned 
perhaps as a Satumian, but tremunt would violate the metre. 

^ On amant for *amao-nt and monent for *mo/ieo-nt, cf. supra 73, 1. 
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These two forms are the only regular forms of the 2nd sing, 
of the perfect retained in Greek ; the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
plur. (XcAotTT-a, XcKoiir-avri.) having become an integral part of 
the stem, as in the -sigmatic aorist,i the whole conjugation of 
the perfect was based on a false stem AcAotTra-, to which was 
simply added in the 2nd sing, the secondary and primary 
teimination -s, AcAotTra-s, AcAvKa-?.^ In spite of, or rather from 
the very fact of, its rarity, the termination -9a spread outside 
its proper sphere : rja-'da^ being no longer understood to be a 
perfect, was taken for an imperfect, a mere doublet of ^9 ; the 
syllable -Oa was then regarded as an expletive suffix which 
might optionally be added to all forms of the 2nd sing., and 
this illusion gave rise to such forms as TLOrjcrOa (Od. xxiv. 476), 

€\€L(r$a^ eiprja-Oaj '(jcLcrOa (Plato), iOiXrjcrOaj paXoicrOa, etc., which 

are found more or less in all dialects, but especially in Homer. 

3rd : -€ = Sk. -a=I.-E. *-e : oL^€=foLS-€ (Sk. vdd-a, Goth, vait, 
Germ, er weiss), AcAoitt-c, AcAvk-c. 

In the dual and plural the terminations are the same as in 
the primary tenses : 

Dual 2nd and 3rd: t(rTov=*ft8-Tov; in the other verbs the 
termination is added to the false stem in -a-, AcAotVa-Tov, 
AcAv/ca-Tov. 

Plural, — 1st person : t8-/x€s t8-/x€v^ (Sk. vid-md^ Goth vit-um^ 
Germ, wir wisscn)^ and the new formations ot8a-/x,€v, AcAotVa-fici', 
\e\vKa-ficy, 

2nd : t(rr€^*ft8-T€, and otSa-rc, AcAowra-rc, AcAv/ca-rc. 

3rd: tcrda-L (the cr on analogy of tore) for *r8ao-i = *ft8-avTt = 
*wid-ntij^ AcAoiTrdcrt = Dor. AcAotTra-m, AcAu/cdo-t, etc. In late 
Greek we find also the termination -av {ir€Troir}Kav\ evidently 
borrowed from the sigmatic aorist.^ 



* Supra 245, 1. 

* Late Greek even created ^the form olSas, and perhaps actnally the 
barbarous pleonasm oto-das. 

* Att. tfffiev on analogy of ta-re and t<rd<n. 

* The form Uavri, being taken as a present (cf. (fyavri (pd/d)^ produced in 
Doric the verb tadjut, I know Uffdri in Theocritus), and the -Cohans conjugated 
oI5a like the present of a verb in -/u (yoidrifw ^TrtVra/Acu, Hesych., cf. supra 40 
in fine), 

* [Cf. Classical Review, 1888, ii. 66, 117, 162.] 
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(253) 11. Latin. 

If we transfer to Latin the regular paradigm which has just 
been studied in the case of Greek, w^ shall obtain, mutatis 
mutandis^ the following forms : sing. 1 *vlde, 2 *vU8'te,^ 3 
*vld-e ; plur. 1 ^vid-mus^ 2 *vits-tiSj 3 *vid-ent ; and, on con- 
trasting these with the real forms, we can see the general 
features that characterize the substitution of the latter for the 
former. Just as Greek has generalised a stem AcXotTra-, so 
Latin has based its flexion on a false stem vidi-^ llqui-. Nothing 
can be more simple ; but difficulties abound as soon as we wish 
to go into details. However, let us make the attempt, so far 
as it is possible. 

Singular, — 1st person : vld-l, llqu-l. The Greek termination 
-a is active, the Latin ending -I is middle and corresponds to I.-E 
*-a2/, Sk. -B (cf. Sk. hdbhUv-a^ I was, mid. babhttv-^ ='La.t fU-l 
fat). This termination was naturally introduced into the sig- 
matic aorist which was confused with the perfect : dlx-l^ vlx-l, 

2nd. If, instead of the active *vUs-tej we assume the corre- 
sponding middle form, we shall have *vits-ti = *vid-ti. It is 
true that this form does not exist ; but we find a counterpart 
to it in such a form as dlx-ti^ which it is quite unnecessary to 
explain through a syncope of dixisti] for it represents very 
exactly a sigmatic aorist stem dix- = Ork, (€)8€tf-, to which a 
perfect termination has been added. Hence we can see how, 
aided by the 1st sing, vidlj etc., the primitive forms *vitstTy 
*cecUstl, dlxtlj *vlxtly might be superseded by vldisti, cectdistl, 
dixistljVlxistl, etc, J and secondarily *llc-tl by llquistij *pepic-tl 
by pepigistlj etc. We must add, finally, the probable influence 
of the stem *vid(Ss-j *llquSs-j which appears in the perf. subj. 
{vlder'd = €lS€(i}\ in the optative ('^;^c?er-^m = €t8€tV),^ ©tc, and is 
certainly not absent from the indicative (cf. infra 3rd plural 
and the formation of the pluperfect, infra 298) ; and we shall 
then be able to form some idea of the analogical influences 
which have crossed one another in this complicated formation. 

3rd : vldi-t, by addition of the secondary ending -t to the 
false stem in -e-. 

Plural, — 1st person: mdi-mus^ which perhaps goes back 
* Supra 64 A. * Sayra 144. 
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phonetically to *vtdS8-mu8, as nuhi-hus goes back to *nilb^S' 
buSy^ and which probably aided the extension of the false stem 
vldi- ; similarly dlxi-mus, 

2nd : vldistis for *vit8-ti8, like vldi8tl, 

3rd: tuUrunt (Verg.), vlderunt and vld^re. The quantity 
vldSrunt is archaic and probably primitive : only scanty relics 
of it survive in the Augustan age. This vlderunt seems to go 
back to *vlde8-ontj the formation of which is not clear. Still 
more obscure is vldere (such is the invariable quantity),^ the 
long vowel of which has passed into vlderunt, tulBrunt. So 
also with the aorist used as perfect, dlxBre, dlxSrunt 

§ 4. Ending 8 of the Imperative. 

(254) In all probability Indo-European had only three forms 
in the imperative, those of the 2nd pers. sing, and plur. and 
that of the 3rd sing. Moreover, the last form cannot be re- 
garded as verbal ; its ending *-tOd (cf. Ved. Sk. -tCit), which 
exactly corresponds to that of the ablative,^ obliges us to see 
in it a sort of nominal exclamation, the form of which was 
independent of the number of persons to whom it was addressed.* 
But, in Greek as in Latin, this termination was unconsciously 
connected with the primary termination *'ti of the 3rd plur., 
a personal sign was seen in it, and the plural forms were then 
derived from it by analogy. 

(255) I. Singular. — 2. It is important to distinguish most 
carefully the non-thematic and the thematic forms. 

A. In the non-thematic imperatives, Latin has two types of 
2nd sing., while Greek has a large variety. 

(a) In Latin, the root-stem with no suffix: H,fer, f, 8ta, da\ 
so also in Greek ro-rry, TrLfnrpr} (burn), ttw (drink). This is the 
classical formation for verbs in -vd- and -vv- : Bafivd (Sappho), 
SeiKVv, a/Sivvv, etc. 

(/5) Gk. -^t = Sk. -dhi, 'hi = l.lEi. *-dhi: in the present, to-'Oi 

1 Supra 206, 5. 

2 It may be observed that Sanskrit likewise shows an r in the 3rd plural 
of the perfect : act. dadur, mid. dadire (they gave), cf. dederunt and dedere. 
Cf. Mem. Soc. Ling. vi. p. 373. 

8 Cf. supra 187, 4. 

* Cf. in French [and English] *♦ silence ! " Germ. •* schritt I " 
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(be)--*<r-^t with prothesis, L-6i (go), <^a-^t, Horn. 8t8<i)-^t, etc.; 
in the non-thematic aorist, Horn. Prj-Otj orrj-Oiy k\v-Sl (hear), etc. ; 
in the perfect, tcr-^t (know) = *ft8-^t, KUkv-Oi^ TiOvaBi (II. xxii. 
365) ; in the aorists passive, <fid.vri'6i^ XvO-q-Ti} forms which are 
general and classical. 

(y) Gk. -s, a very rare termination, borrowed from the 
secondary and primary tenses : in the non-thematic aorist, ^e-?, 

€-S, OO-S, 

(8) Gk. -ov, a termination peculiar to the imperative of the 
sigmatic aorist and still unexplained : Xvc-ov. 

(e) Gk. (dialectal) -Tms^ a syntactical doublet of the -tw of the 
3rd sing. (cf. ovTta ovto)?),^ taken for a form of the 2nd sing, on 
account of its sigmatic ending : <^aTa)s 'avayvtaOi (Hesych.). Lat., 
as in the 3rd pers., es-tO^ used as a future imperative. 

(Q Lastly, a sporadic and partial transition to the thematic 
conjugation ^ produced the forms rt^ct = *Tt^€€ (cf. c^tAct), 8t8ou = 
*3t8o€ (cf. SiyAov), huKvv€ (cf. Ave), etc. 

B. (a) In the thematic imperatives, the commonest and in- 
deed the only primitive form consists of the bare stem with the 
vowel e and no suffix : <j5>€p€ = Sk. bhdra^ XctTre, XOe, — tSc, XtVc ; 
Lat. lege J mone = *mone^j etc. In late Greek Xov = A.ov€, 7rav = 
TTttvc by contraction. 

(P) Gk. -9, on the analogy of the non-thematic forms, in crx^s 
for (Txc (indie, l-crxo-v) and IvtoTrcs (say) for cvto-Trc, indie. *La7r(o 
= *(rL'(nr-(i} from root o-ctt (Lat. fn-scc-e).* 

(7) In -ZEolic, through transition to the non-thematic conju- 
gation, forms like <l>L\rj (Theocritus), imperative of <l>Lkrjfxi.^ 

(8) cX^€-T(os (Salaminian) like c^arto? above; Lat. legi-to, used 
as a future imperative, a distinction which is not original. 

3. Gk. -TO) = *-Ta)8, Lat. -^5c? (arch.), -^5, always : €(r-Ta), t-ro), 
<f}d-TWj — Acyc-TO); Lat. es-^5, legi-to. 

(256) II. Dt^Z. — 2. 'Tov^ primary and secondary termina- 
tion, lor-Tov, <^€p€-Tov.^ — 3. -TCDv I €(r-Ta)v, <^€/)€-Ta)v, formed from 
3rd sing, coro), etc., by addition of the final v of lo-rov, 

* /S^upra 61 in fine. * /S^tfpra 65. 

^ Supra 88 and in/ra 274 «tfgf. * Supra 90 in fine* 

* Cf. to-rr; and w/pra 249, lA. 

* Thus (p^pcTov : <pip€T€ (2nd pliir.)=^0l/)€Tov : i4>€p€T€. 
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(257) in. Plural. — 2, Gk. -t€, Lat. -te : €(r-T€, Kf^ipe-re ; es-tej 
fer-tCj — legi'te = *lege'te ; in Latin only, es-tOtej legi-tOte, analo- 
gical future imperatives.^ 

3. As this form did not exist in Indo-European, Greek and 
Latin can only have derived it from the 3rd sing., by various 
analogical processes which can easily be restored : 

(a) Addition of the -v which we have seen in all the second- 
ary endings of the 3rd plur., Horn, lo-rwv, t-rwv (rare) ; 

{J3) Addition of the 3rd plur. termination of the sigmatic 
aorist, -(rav,^ a form very much used in the /cotv^, a little less so 
in pure Attic, cc-TCDo-av, c^cpc-rawrav ; 

(7) A type chiefly Doric (-vto)) and Boeotian (-vSo)), on the 
analogy of ^^pirfa and the primary 3rd plur. <jiipo-vTL^ namely 
So-KTO), <^€po-Kra), also the only form known to Latin, suntO,^ 
legti-ntd ; 

(8) The same type with the addition of the termination -v, 
thus showing two signs of the plural, Homeric, New Ionic and 
Attic of the best period, Sd-vrwv, <l>€p6-vT0}v ; 

(c) The same type with addition of the suffix -o-av (dialectal 
and very rare), Delph. covroxrav. 

Section II. 

MIDDLE VOICE IN GREEK. 

(258) The middle voice of Greek may be used, according to 
the tense or verb in question, as active (the reflexive shade of 
meaning being often imperceptible), or passive, or both alike. 
Nearly all its terminations go back to Indo-European, but 
they have been subjected to corruptions which for the most 
part are still unexplained. 

§ 1. Secondary Endings, 

(259) Theoretically it seems that the secondary terminations 
of the middle are derived from those of the active by the 
addition of a vowel which is a in Sanskrit, o in Greek; but this 

1 Thus legitote : legitd (2nd s\ng,) = legite ; lege, 

2 Like ^doaav, supra 247, 3 C. 

2 Thus suntd : esto^sunt : est. 
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law only holds good in Greek for three forms (in Sanskrit only 
for two). 

(260) I. Singular. — 1. The terminatioti is -//.dv (Lesb., Dor.), 
whence lon.-Att. -//.lyv, and is still unexplained : i'So-fjL-qVj inOi- 
fjitjVj Soi-fjiT)Vj <l}€poL-iJLriVf €<f}€p6^firiVj iXLwo'fjLrfVj etc. ; it is added in 
the sigmatic aorist to the false stem in -a- ; iXvo-d-fxrjv. 

2. The termination is -0-0= Zend -7ia = Lat. -re ^; €Sov = *€Soo 

= *€-So-(rOj €OoVj SoL-Oj <l>€pOL'Oj €<l>€pOV = *i'<t>€p€-(rOj €X.V(rO} = *€- 

Xvcra-aroj etc. In the impf. cStSoco, ItLO^o-o^ cScikvuo-o, etc. (but 
cSvvo), thou couldst), the termination -cro has been restored on 
the analogy of the cases in which the o- could not be dropped, 
e.g, plup. iX€\€L{j/o and cf. cAcXvcro. 

3. Gk. 'TOy Sk. 'ta : I-^c-to, i-StBo-roj BlSol-to (accentuation 
modified on analogy of SriX.oLTo)j <l>€poi-TOj l-^ftiptrTo^ c-Auo-a-ro, 
€-XcA,v-To, etc. 

(261) II. Dual, — 1. The ending -fieOovj which is in no way 
primitive, is a mere hybrid form, based on the ending of the 1st 
plur. -fjieda and that of the 2nd dual -aOov, It is scarcely met 
with in texts, and in any case it never belonged to ordinary 
speech, in which the plural was used for the dual, as in the 
active voice. Perhaps it is a mere analogical invention of the 
grammarians. E.g. irepiSiafxeOov (?) II. xxiii. 485, which, how- 
ever, is a primary form. 

2, 3, respectively -o-Oov, -crd-qv^ which are liable to be confused, 
like 'Tov and -tt/v in the active : evidently due to a combination 
of the dual form of the active with that of the 2nd plur. 
middle.2 

(262) III. Plural. — 1. Greek has two terminations, -/ic^a and 
'fx€(r0a ; but the latter, which is rather common in Homer and 
the poets generally, never appears in prose. Indeed, it seems 
to belong exclusively to the Homeric dialect, the poets having 
borrowed it for metrical reasons.^ The form -fi^Oa (cf. Sk. 
-mdhi) is certainly the only primitive form ; but the other, 

^ Cf . supra 34 A 5, and infra 267. The Sanskrit ending is -thds, cf. supra 
101 note. 

2 Thus Xi5e<r^oi' : Xi/e<r^e=XiJeToi' : XiJere. 

^ 'Ed^M^^a, for example, cannot be used in a dactylic verse, and scarcely 
in an iambic or trochaic metre. 
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which is very ancient, probably goes back to the distant period 
in which there still remained a distinction in the 1st plur. 
active between a secondary ending *-//,€ and a primary ending 
-ft€5, and it owes its or to the latter form ; ^ in other words, 
-/xc^a is secondary, while -ficcrOa is an analogical primary termi- 
nation ; then, the two forms being confused, the Greeks used 
indifferently i<t>€p6fi€0a and €<l>€p6fi€(T0aj and also <l>€p6fi€<r0a and 

<f)€p6fji€0a. 

2. Sk. -dhvdm, Gk. -o-^c for -6€ = *-0f€. Whatever may be 
thought of this last restoration, it is certain that the Greek a- 
is epenthetic. To explain it, we must go back to the perfect, 
in which the same termination -Sc is very often preceded by 
a dental explosive, which is naturally changed to <r: TrimxrOc 
(ye know) == *^c-7n;^-^€,7r€7r€t(rS€= *7r€-^€t^-^€, AcXiyo-^c = *X€-A.T7^-^€, 
etc. Now this o-, which appears in the rest of the perfect 
inflexion, is liable to disappear in the 2nd sing. : by reduction 
of the group, -jriirva-a-ai becomes TrcTrvo-at,^ which is exactly like 
XcXvo-at; nothing more was needed to produce Xi-Xv-a-B^^ and 
then a general termination -<r^€ applicable to all the middle 
forms, i'TiO€'crO€j c-Xvc-o-^c. It is a remarkable fact that the 
perfect, from which the corruption started, is likewise the only 
tense which enables us to discover the corruption ; for, unlike 
any of the other tenses, it has sporadically retained the older 
termination : thus A.€\€t<j5>^€, €L\rj<l>0€ can be explained much 
better through *A€-X€t7r-^€, €L-\rj(l}-$€ than through *A€-A€t7r-(r^€, 
*€t'\rj(l>-<rO€j and Tri-<t>av-Bf, (ye have appeared) cannot possibly go 
back to *7r6-</>av-(r^c, which would have become *7r€</>a(r^€.* 

3. In Indo-European probably ^-ntd after a vowel, *-ntd 
after a consonant, Gk. -vro and -aro : c-8o-vto, i-TtOe-vroj l-fftipo- 
vTOy i-\ikv'VTo ; but Hom. Kct-aro (they lay) = *Kct2/-?iTo, in the opt. 
Orja-at-aTo (Od. xviii. 191), in the plup. after a consonant (old Attic 
inscr.) c-Tcrax-aTo. The forms of the 3rd plur. in -aro are very 
common in Homer, so much so indeed that they are found even 
in cases where phonetic laws would require the n to remain a 

* Thus (t>€p6ji€(rda : (pipofMcs^iipcpSfieffda : *i(/>^po/x€t cf. supra 247, 1. 
2 Supra 69, 6. 

^ Thus \4\va'd€ : XiXvaai^ir^wtrdc : viirvo'ai* 

* Cf. supra 47 C. 
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consonant, e.g, Horn. fie^X-^aro (Od. vii. 97) analogical for 
e-pipX-q-vTo, They are also very common in the New Ionic of 
Herodotus. In the classical language, on the contrary, they 
have entirely disappeared ; by the side of I^cto : IBcvro^ IKv€to : 
IKvovTo^ etc., this plural in -aro might well seem an anomaly, 
when the original nasal from which the a had arisen was no 
longer perceptible. The ending -vro was introduced wherever 
this substitution was possible : I-k^l-vto^ i-Xva-a-vro^ StSotvro, 
fjikpoLVTo^ etc. When the group thus obtained would have been 
unpronounceable, namely in the pluperfects of roots ending in 
a consonant, e,g, c-TCTa;^-, the language preferred a periphrasis, 
T€TayfX€voL Tfcrav (they were posted). 

§ 2. Primary Endings, 

(263) The law which derives the primary terminations from 
the secondary by the addition of an i^ would hold good in 
Greek for the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sing, and 3rd plur. mid., if, as 
the theory would presuppose,^ the secondary terminations were 
respectively *-/xa, *-o-a, *-Ta, *-Kra, instead of -/xdv, -a-o^ -to, -vto. 
This is all that can be said with a view to connecting the two 
systems with one another.* 

(264) I. Singular. — 1. Always -ftat, rt^c-ftat, B^Uvv-fiaiy — ^cpo- 

/xat, ^cpcD-fiat, kvao-fjiaij XvOT^ao-jxaij etc. 

2. Termination -o-at, whence -at in the thematic forms: 
*<^cp€-o-at = Sk. bhdra-S&y indie. \vy = \-veaLj subj. kvy = \vr}aL, etc. 
In the indicative Attic substitutes \v€i, and this form is even 
adopted by the.Kotv^ in the three verbs )SovAct, otct and oi/^ct. 
As it is hardly possible to reconcile kvrj and Xvct, \v€t must 
probably be regarded as an active form transferred to the 
middle,^ especially as the form Xvji is very common in Old Attic. 
In the non- thematic presents, rt^'c-crat, BlSo-craty Sct/crv-crat, etc. 
(but Horn. Sitptjai), the ending -o-at has been restored in its 

* Thus (pipoivTo : <l>ipoLTo^i<f>ipovTo : etpipero. 

^ Supra 248. Bat here the i becomes ^, becaase it follows a vowel. 
8 Supra 259. 

^ It mast also be observed that in Arcadian the primary ending of the 
3rd sing, -toi comes closer still to the secondary -to, 
6 Supra 249, 2 B. 
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entirety throagh the analogy of the perfect XeXvo-ai, which was 

itself imitated from XcXcu/rai.i 

3, Gk. -Tcu = Sk. 'tS : rt^c-rat, fftiptrraL, <f}iprj'T€u, 

n. Diial. — 1. 'fxeOov (?), as in the secondary tenses, supra 

261. 
2, 3. -a-Oovy as in the active -tov, supra 250 and 261. 

^ in. Plural. — 1. •■fi€<rOa and -/xc^a as in the secondary tenses ; 

Hom. and poet. <t>€p6fji€cr0a, class. <l>€p6fx€0a.^ 

2. 'O-Oc for *'$€, as in the secondary tenses.* 

3. After a vowel -vrat, riO^-vrai, StSo-vrat, <^€po-vT(u, </>€pci>-vTai ; 
after a consonant -arat, Hom. Ku-arai Kiarai (they lie) = *ic€t2/-^Tat. 
New Ionic considerably extended the latter ending (Tt^carat, 
torTcarat Herod.),* which was eliminated by the classical lan- 
guage, KCtVTat.^ 



§ 3. Endings of the Perfect, 

(265) The perfect in Greek took the primary terminations. 

1. Singular, — 1. XiXtLfji-fiai, XiXv-fixu, etc. 

2. XcX€u/^at = XeXtLTT-a-ai, lo-rtf at ( thou hast been pricked), Triirva-ai 
(thou knowest)=7rc7n;or(rat, etc., whence Xikvo-ai for *\i\vaL, the 
intervocalic cr being similarly restored everywhere, except in a 
few Homeric forms, fiifiXriai, fte/ivi/ai. 

3. AcActTT-rat, yiypair-Tai, X€Ai>Tat, etc. 

II. Dual.—l. \€\€Lfi-fi€eov (?).«— 2, 3. -^ov and -crOov (like 2nd 
plur. -^€ and -o-^c), X€A€t<j5>-^ov, A€Ai;-or^ov. 

III. Plural. — 1. XeXetfi-fiiOa, \€\v'fjL€crSa, etc. 

2. \i\€L(l}-0€j 7r€<^av-^€, TriirvG'-df.^ — Xikv-o'Oi.'^ 

3. After a vowel, XcAi^-vrat; after a consonant, Hom. xjarai 
(they sit) = *T7(r-7lTat^ (Sk. ds-at^)^ TCTCvx-ci^at, ippaB-araL (they 
have been sprinkled), Old Att. (inscr.) y€ypa</>-aTat ; termination 
-arat extended in poetic language, fiefiX-q-arai, and in New Ionic, 

1 fift/pra 260, 2. 2 ^fi^^,.^ 262, 1. 3 5^^^^^ 262, 2. 

^ Cf. supra 262, 3, and Att. ri^^a^t, supra 251, 3. 
* Thus icetJ'Tat : /cetrai = W^ei/rai : Tiderai. 
^ Bead in Sophocles, Electra 950. 
7 /Supra 262, 2. 

^ With Ionic shortening, ^arai (II. iii. 134), and plup. etaro for ffaro (II. 
xviii. 504, Od. i. 326, etc.). 
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oiKcarai (they are settled), lost in the classical language, rjvrat 
(they sit), and regularly superseded by a periphrasis, yeypafifiivoi 



» ' 1 



§ 4. Endings of the Imperative. 

(266) All the terminations of the imperative middle, except 
those of the 2nd person, are modelled on those of the im- 
perative active.^ 

I. Singular, — 2. -cro, secondary ending : non-thematic pre- 
sent, rCOe'crOj StSo-cro, tcTTa-cro, Sci/cw-cro, and also, regularly, tlOovj 
8l8ov, loTiD j non-thematic aor. (Hom.) ^ao, Att. ^ov=Hom. 
O€o = *0€-(roy 8oi} = *8oo, etc.; perf. AcActi/^o, AcA-vcro ; thematic 
pres. KJiipov and (Ion.) <fiep€v = <f}ip€o = *<ji€pe'(ro, etc. The form 
peculiar to the sigmatic aor., Acn/^-at, Avcr-at, is probably the 
same as that of the infinitive active,^ with the accent thrown 
back (inf. </>iA^(rat, imper. ^lAiycrat) as in all the conjugated 
forms.* 

3. -cr^o), like -TO) in the imperative active.^ 

n. Dual, — 2, 3. -aOoVy -o-Oiav, cf. -tov, -twv. 

III. Plural, — 2. -cr^c, secondary and primary ending : ti^c-ct^c, 
8a-(r^€, Avc-(r^€, XiXv-a-Ocj Avcra-cr^c. 

3. (a) Kplv€-aOo} (inscr.), like 3rd sing, (fi) Avc-o-^wv (modelled 
on Avc-Twv), chiefly Attic, (y) Avc-cr^wcrav (modelled on Avc- 
TQxrav), common Greek and Attic. (8) 8180-0-^0)= *8t8(>-i/cr^<o, 
dvcAoo-^o) = *dv-€Ao-vo-^a), etc. (modelled on Avo-vto)),^ chiefly in 
Doric, (c) €7rt-/x€Ao-(r^a)i/=*-i/cr^a)v (modelled on Xvo-vnov) in. 
Old Attic. 

Section m. 

THE LATIN MEDIOPASSIVE. 

(267) The Latin mediopassive has a passive function in the 
case of those verbs which have an active form {legO lego-r\ and 
an active function in the verbs called deponents [8eguO'r= 

1 C7« «upra 262, 3. 2 Su'pra2^4. seq, 

^ Supra 167 uote. The use of the infinitive as an imperative is very 
common in Greek. * Cf. supra 81, 

* Thus Xvia-dw : \6€<r0t=\viT(o : X^cre. 
® Thns *\v6v(Tdta : \vi<r0u=\v6vTiij : Xvirta, 
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cTTo-fiai), which are conjugated only in the middle. Sometimes 
the two voices are interchanged without the meaning of the 
verb being thereby affected, e.g. flQ and fierl^ soUham and 
8olitu8 sum. 

This being assumed, among the terminations of the Latin 
mediopassive there are only three which seem primitive and 
are directly comparable with those of Greek, namely : in the 
present, 2nd sing., 8equere = *8equese = *8eqtie-so,^ a primary 
form with a secondary ending, equivalent to a Greek un- 
augmented form *€7r€-cro, just as, in the active, Hege-s for 
Hege-si corresponds to (c-)A€y€-s; in the present, 2nd plur. 
legiminl {estis)^ 8equiminl=\€y6-/jL(voLj cTro-fievot, a nominal form 
which does not belong to the conjugational system ; ^ lastly, 2nd 
sing, imperat. 8eque-re = Gk, cttc-cto. To these must be added, 
in the 2nd sing, of the present, the alternative form lege-ris, 
seque-riSj derived from the imperat. sequere by an analogical 
process very easy to restore.* 

Two of the forms of the present are thus accounted for ; but 
what explanation is to be given of the others ? The problem 
is still unsolved. We might assume, indeed (but even this 
would be rather bold), that the 1st plur. vehimur is only a 
syntactical doublet of vehimuSj through rhotacism before an 
initial vowel, the Latins having said vehimus trdns montem^ 
but vehimur in currU ; that then vehimus and vehimur were 
differentiated, the one to an active, the other to a middle sig- 
Lification, and that the ending of vehimur gave rise through 
analogy to vehit-ur and vehunt-ur ; and that, lastly, veho-r was 
formed from vehO through a clumsy imitation of the relation 
of vehim,U8 to vehimur. The simplicity of this explanation 
is very enticing ; but unfortunately the same middle termin- 
ations in r are found in Celtic,^ where rhotacism is unknown. 

1 Supra 125. 

2 Cf. supra 34 A S, and 260, 2. 

8 Supra 32 A /3, 115, 7 and 156. — As legiminl corresponds equally well to 
the infinitive Xeyifieyatf we are at liberty to see in it a combination of the 
infinitive (with locative meaning) and the participle ; this would also ex- 
plain the fact that legiminl retains the same form for all three genders. 

* "Si.g, legeris : legere = legis : lege, 

^ Hence Windisch {Abhandlg, d, phiU-hist, Kl, d, KgU Sachs, Ges, d. 
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The same objection and many others even more serious from 
the standpoint of scientific phonology, must lead us to reject the 
old theory (correct from a merely grammatical point of view),i 
which explained the middle through the agglutination of the 
reflexive pronominal element sS (veho-rz^^veho s&, etc.). All 
that we can affirm with certainty at present is that Sanskrit 
also has some middle terminations in r, without even attempt- 
ing to enter into details in regard to the manifold corruptions 
which Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin on the other must 
have introduced into the primitive type.^ 

However this may be, it is certain that from the paradigm 
lego-r, lege-re lege-ris, legi-tur^ legi-mur^ legi-minl, legu-ntur^ 
the Latin language abstracted terminations which it transferred 
unchanged to the subjunctives, futures, and imperfects. The 
perfect and the tenses derived from it were supplied by peri- 
phrastic expressions, Uctus sura or ful^ etc. 

With the single exception of legere, the imperative was 
likewise formed analogically : 2nd sing, lege-re, and legi-tor on 
the model of legitd ; 3rd sing, legi-tor ; 2nd plur. legiminlieste) ; 
3rd plur. legu-ntor on the model of leguntO, In old Latin there 
is also a form of the 2nd and 3rd sing. fd-minOj^ modelled ap- 
proximately on fdminl and the relation of este to esto, 

Wissensch. x. p. 449) has thought that the Latin mediopassive can be 
entirely explained from Celtic. But, though his view rests on a large 
number of piausible data, it cannot ba accepted in its entirety. 

* Cf. supra 224. 

2 For a quite recent hypothesis, see Revue critique ^ xxiv. p. 237. 

^ "Leg, XII. Tab. i. 1, qui in jus vocat^ ni ti, antestamino (or •minor, 
through a double corruption) = •' if the defendant summoned to appear in 
court refuse to present himself, the summoner shall prove the fact of his 
refusal by witnesses.'' 



CHAPTER m. 

VARIATIONS IN THE STEM OF THE TENSES AND MOODS. 

(268) After the three verbal categories of voice, number, 
and person, it only remains for us to study those of tense and 
mood. Tense is the relation of past, present, or future, 
affecting the verbal concept. This relation itself is susceptible 
of a large number of different shades of meaning : for example, 
a past fact may be regarded from the point of view of its con- 
sequences in the present, " he is dead," Gk. r40vrjK€, or solely 
as past, in order to state it and detail the circumstances of it, 
"he died yesterday at six o'clock," Gk. I^avc; the present, 
again, may state an actual and momentary fact, " I say CT"," or 
a habit, " I smoke very little," or a general property, " man 
speaks," to say nothing of the present so often used as a future, 
" I am going this evening," Gk. cT/ai (I shall go). The languages 
with which we are concerned are far from having a special form 
for each of these delicate shades of meaning ; these shades of 
meaning are deduced from the tone of the speaker and from 
the sentence taken as a whole. On the other hand, in each 
tense, the fact expressed by the verb may be thought of either 
as constant and positively afHrmed, or as eventual and 
relative, or as simply desired and subordinate, or, lastly, as 
obligatory and commanded : to these distinctions correspond 
the four moods, indicative, subjunctive, optative, and impera- 
tive, the only moods known to the Indo-European languages.^ 

The formation of the stems of the different tenses and moods 

1 We have seen that the infiDitive and participles are not verbal moods, 
but nominal forms. They will, however, be recapitulated under the head of 
conjugation, as well as the supines, verbal adjectives, and gerundives. It 
has been thought better to present a complete view of the verbal system, and 
not to break too far with the usages of practical grammar. 

288 
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has been analysed in detail in the investigation of primary and 
secondary derivation. It only remains to consider the logical 
grouping of these stems in the conjugational system, and the 
regular variations to which they are liable through the addition 
of the person-endings. 

As regards the first point, it will be remembered that many 
Latin tenses have in practical grammar a different name from 
that which they have in comparative grammar, in other words, 
that their ordinary function does not strictly correspond to 
their theoretical function. In the following account the Latin 
tenses will appear under the Greek categories to which they 
morphologically correspond ; but at the same time, under each 
Greek tense, we shall mention the Latin tense having the same 
function. 

(269) The variation of the conjugated stems in respect of 
gradation may be summed up in two main laws : 

I. The non-thematic forms ^ are distinguished as strong or 
weak, according as the grade of the syllable immediately pre- 
ceding the termination is normal (deflected in the perfect only) 
or reduced : the strong form properly appears only in the 
singular of the active, the weak form in the plural 
and dual of the active and in the whole of the middle, 

e.g. TiOrj-flL Ttl^C-/X€V Tl$€-fiat.^ 

II. In the thematic forms the vowel e/o, immediately pre- 
ceding the termination, takes the form in all the ist 
persons and in the 3rd plural, but everywhere else the 

form e : <f>€p(a <j}ipo-iX€V KJyipo^Ti^ <^cpo-/xat <f>€p6-fi€0a {-fi€6ov ?) 

<l>€pO-VTaL ; <fiep€LS <l>€p€L <ji€p€-T€ fjiipt-TOV^ <f>€p€-aL C^CpC-Tttt <f>€p€-(T6€ 

(I>€p€-(r0ov, 

The first law is very often interfered with in its applications 
by analogy ; in Latin, owing to the comparative rarity of the 
non- thematic forms, only faint traces of it remain. On the 
other hand, the second law is always observed in Greek, and 

1 Supra 86. 

^ Of course Greek, as throwing the accent as far back as possible, and 
a fortiori Latin, lio longer retain any trace of the changes of accentuation 
which originally caused these variations and which are often revealed to us 
by Sansknt : e.g. el fu tfiep, Sk. e-mi i-nids, and cf. supra 42 and 207. 
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almost always in Latin in those forms which are certainly 
thematic; for if we conjugate the regular paradigm of the 
present, we obtain, on the one hand vehd and v€hunt=*ve?io-ntj 
on the other vehi8 = *vehS-s, vehi-tj vehi-tis. There remains 
only vehi-mus instead of *t;e^o-rwws=Dor. cxo-/a€5. But *veh(h 
mus certainly became vehumus^ a well authenticated archaic 
form confirmed by sumus and voIuttius, What was the next 
stage ? Did vehumus phonetically become vehimus, as optumns 
became optimus or *manubu8 manibus?^ Or was vehinius 
rather developed through the influence of vehitiSj as one 
is led to think on account of sumus and volumus^ which 
apparently remained unchanged because they had not by their 
side a 2nd pers. ^sitia or *volitis? Whatever solution is 
adopted, it will be seen that the Latin thematic flexion is 
scarcely less pure than the Greek. It is only necessary to 
point out the alternations once for all. 

(270) The Greek conjugation distinguishes seven tenses: 
present, imperfect, future, future-perfect, aorist, perfect, and 
pluperfect. To these may be added the verbal nouns contain- 
ing no notion of time. Latin has confused the aorist with the 
perfect, just as, in the moods, it has confused the optative with 
the subjunctive, and the subjunctive with the future : vldl and 
dlxl are treated as the same tense, and so also sim and feram ; 
fer(!s is a subjunctive used as future, and ferr&s a corrupted 
future 2 used as subjunctive. 

Section I. 

PRESENT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(271) There is a great variety of signs for the present ; ^ 
there is none for the indicative ; this mood, in all tenses, assumes 
the form of the tense itself without modification. 

1 Supra 30, 139 and 206, 5. 

2 At once future indicative, aorist subjunctive, and perhaps future sub- 
junctive, on account of the quantity of the last vowel of the stem, cf. supra 
106. 

8 Supra 87, 1, II, 88, 89, VI, 90, X, 91, 92, 93. 
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(272) I. Active, — 1. The non-thematic presents of all classes, 

cT/At t/ACV, TL$r]fiL TL$€fi€Vj SCStafiL 8t8o/it€V, L<TTr/fiL (DoT. tcTTd/itt) tOTa/xcr, 
BdfjLVTffu Sdfjivafievj SeLKvvfiL Sct/ci/iJ/Acv, etc., in Greek, show gradation 
with unusual regularity. Latin retains no trace of it : it has 
tmus like Is^fertis like ferSj stdmus like stds, etc., the strong 
form having prevailed everywhere, except in damus, datis, 
where the weak form prevails.^ But the inflexion of the root 
*es (to be) in each language requires special mention. 

Gk. : the sing, with strong form, regular ; plur., 1st ia-fitv 
for *(r-fjL€Vf 2nd iari for *(r-T€ (cf. Sk. strids, sthd), 3rd Ion. Ido-t 
= *ccr-ai'Tt (Att. €iori = B(Bot. ivrC)^ for *(r-avTL = Sk, sdnti] dual 
icT'Tov for *(r-Tor. The strong form of the sing, has passed into 
the plural and dual. It will be observed that the forms of the 
root €s are subject to this corruption ; e.g, the optative etrjv — 
*io'-yrfv for *(T-yrj'V (Sk. sydm, Lat. siem), 

Lat. : sing., 1st sum (instead of *esmi or *esw, which would 
have become *erem\ very probably on the analogy of sumus ; ^ 
2nd es = *es-Sj 3rd es-tj regular; plur., 1st sumus for *S'muSj 
with u on analogy of the thematic presents {volumuSj *agumus, 
etc.); 2nd estls for *s-tiSj intrusion of the strong form; 3rd 
sunt for *sent = *S'n!,t{i), through analogy of volunt, agunt On 
the other hand, the weak form of the plural, being introduced 
into the singular, gave rise to the enclitic st^ so common in the 
comic poets and in colloquial Latin. 

2. Thematic presents : Acyw, legOj supra 249^ 1 A. 

(273) II. Middle. — 1. Always the weak form, riOe^i^ 8tSo/xai, 
Bvvafiaif SiLKvvficuj etc., except in Kelfiaij which has the strong 
form (cf. the deflected root in koCttIj bed), through an irregu- 
larity which goes back to the parent- speech, Sk. get^ (he lies).* 
There is no corresponding type in Latin. 

2. Thematic: Aeyo/xat, — legor. 



^ This does not msan that there is a gradation in das : ddtis. If das 
had the strong form, the vocalism would probably be *dd8 (cf . Gk. ideas and 
supra 41 in fine) ; hence we must see in it the influence of the analogy of 
amas. 

8 Supra 251, 3. 

^ Thua sum : sumus =sim : simus. 

^ Transition to the thematic conjugation in Kio-vrai (Od. zvi. 232). 
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§ 2. Subjunctive, 

(274) I. Active. — We have seen that the snbjunctive has 
regularly : in the non-thematic tenses, the root in the normal 
form and with a short thematic vowel before the person- 
endings, eg, Hom. to/jL€v (dactyl) = et-o-fiev (let us go) ; in the 
thematic tenses, the vocalism of the indicative and a long 
thematic vowel through Indo-European contraction, e,g. Xeyco, 
A€yo)-/x€i/, X€yr]-T€,^ The weak grade of tfxtv contaminated lo/uev, 
which is more common in Homer as a tribrach than as a dactyl. 
But the greatest corruption of all is due to the confusion of the 
two types, which were originally distinct : on the one hand 
there was the flexion to) tofiev, on the other the flexion Xeyw 
Xcyw/xcv ; it was inevitable that, owing to the exact similarity 
of the 1st persons of the singular, the other persons also should 
tend to become assimilated to one another, and that the long 
vowel, being regarded as the necessary sign of the subjunctive, 
should gradually be extended to all the verbs in -fit. Accord- 
ingly, from the Homeric period, Greek scarcely knows any 
other type than tiafiev, Zfi€v = €(i)fi€v = *€(T(i}fi€v, TLO<i>fi€v = Ti,0€iaiJ.€yj 
SctKvvw/xcv, etc. 

This subjunctive in its turn was not without influence on the 
other moods : thus SctKvvw/itcv called for a corresponding form 
B€LKvvofjL€v lu thc iudicativc ; that is, the transition from the non- 
thematic to the thematic conjugation, which is fairly common 
in Greek and almost invariable in Latin,^ had its starting-point 
here ; and we seem to discern a similar relation between tw/utci/ 
and the participle tciv.^ > 

In the subjunctive of the non-thematic present, the only 
Latin correlative is the future er0 = *es-6^ 1st pi. er-%-w,us^ 
possibly also fero^ which might be the subjunctive of a verb 
*fer-ifiii as well as the iiidicative of a verb fer-0,^ To the 
thematic present morphologically corresponds the Latin future 
leges^ which stands to Xcyr/s for *\iy'q^ as legis = *legSs stands 
to Acycis for A€y€5 ; ^ but the vowel e was extended throughout 
the whole of the inflexion {leg^mus = Gk, *Acy77/xcs), except in 

1 Supra 89, VII and 143. « Cf. Supra 86, 87, 88 and 249, 1 B. 

« Supra 123. * Supra 89, VII. » Supra 143. 
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the 1st sing., which was taken from another tense.^ !From the 
point of view of meaning the Latin correlative is legam legds, 

(275) n. Middle. — The type with a short vowel is entirely 
superseded by the type with a long vowel, Sci/cvvw/xat like 
Acyco/itai. Dialectically Greek has also another type, either 
primitive, or more probably analogical, formed by lengthening 
the predesinential vowel of the indicative : fwwvKTat (Od. xxiv. 
89), pT^yvvvrai, pYfyvvrai^ Dor. 8vvd/x.at. 

Long vowel : Gk. Xeyco/xat, Acyry, Xcyw/xc^a, Xcyiycr^c, Lat. 
{legar), legBris^ leg^mur^ the corresponding forms in regard to 
function being legar, legdris^ legCtmur^ etc. 

§ 3. Optative, 

(276) I. Active, — 1. The optative of the non-thematic 
present has the sign -ti;- in the strong forms, -I- in the weak 
forms,^ and this alternation is generally very strictly observed, 
TiOeirjv riOufxtv^ SlBoltjv SiSoT/xcv, etrjv cT/xcv, etc. But in New 
Ionic and late Attic the strong form passed into the plural, 
thus producing forms like SiBoLrjfxeyj elrjfiev, with the hysterogene 
ending -a-av in the 3rd pL, StSotiycrav, ctiycrav.* 

In Latin, on the contrary, it is the plural which has imposed 
its stem on the singular ; there is no trace of gradation except 
in siem {si€s siet arch.), slmus ; everywhere else we find the 
weak form, sm, velim, duim ^ (called subjunctives). 

In the verb cT/xt and all the verbs in -vv-/xt there appears, 
based on the model of iw/acv, Scikvvw/xcv, an optative lot/At ^ (also 
loirjv infra), SctKvvoi/xi, corresponding to a thematic indicative 
♦lo), SctKvvo), the regular forms *u7jvy *S€lkwlt]v having disap- 
peared without leaving the slightest trace of their existence. 

2. In the thematic present, the sign is -i- with no gradation, 
Xcyot/xt Xeyot/xcv, rl/xaoi/xt Tl/xaot/Acv (Attic rlfjL(arjv = rlfiaoi7jv on the 
analogy of StSoiiyv).^ Latin correlative, vei-y doubtful, amem = 
*amaroi-7n (?) or ^amd'ye-m (?), supra 144. 

1 Supra 104,143 and 147. 

* Thus jtifyvvTai : fr^yvvrai = ^iprp-ai : 4>4p€Tai, 

8 Supra 95. * Supra 247, 3 C. » Supra 95. 

* Horn. Tot, and even ^ot (may he be) « *i<r-oi. 

7 Later, in vulgar Greek, <f>i\(priv on the model of tTja^v^ and even difirjv, 

d:firjfi€V, 
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II. Middle, — Properly the weak form, rt^ci/xiyv, BtSoLfirfv (never 
*8t8oii;/xi;i/), Swcufirp^y^ etc., — Xryot/xiyv. The very rare type 
SeiKwoifirjv is analogical. 

§ 4. Imperative, 

(277) I. Active, — 1. When the 2nd pers. sing, has no 
termination, it has the strong form, larrj, ScticviJ; in Greek 
before terminations it has the weak form, toraro), ScticFvrc, ti^ctoi, 
StSoTO), IOlj iTo), and even la-Oi (be) = *cr^t, though the other persons 
have the strong form as in the indicative, core, Iotw. Latin 
uses the strong form indiscriminately, std stCitO^ I ItO, es estd^ 
except in dato date, 

2, Thematic : Aeyc Xeycrc, lege legite, 

II. Middle, — 1. Non- thematic : as in the active : Gk. rt^co-o, 
StSocro, torao-o, StLKvvco; Lat.^dr^, dare, 
2, Thematic: \€yov=*\€y€<ro,legere, 

§ 5. Infinitive, 

(278) I. Active, — 1. Hom. Aeol. Ilfifi€vcu ififxev, TtOrjfievaij etc. : 
Ton.-Att. €rvat = *€(r-vat, TtOevai, 8t8dvat, SctKvvvai, etc., the two 
formations being without any etymological connexion, either 
with one another,' or with that of Latin Ire, stdre, dare^ esse, 
ferret 

2, Hom. ^ol. aKOV€fX€Vcu, <f>i\rnx€vaL (like rt^iy/xcvai owing to 

the flexion ^tAiy/xt^), <fi€p€ix€v\ lon.-Att. Xcyctv = ♦Acyc-Fcv (?);^ 
Lat, leg ere ; the same remark applies. 

II. Middle, — Gk. riO^a-Oaiy SiSoo-Oaij SiLKwaOaL, — Xcyccr^at ; ® Lat. 
dart, ferrl — legl^ legier (arch.), amdrl amdrier (arch.) ; 7 the 
same remark applies. 

§ 6. Participle, 

(279) L Active, — !, Gk. n^ct? = *Tt^c-i/T-9,8 tord?, SiSovs, 
SctKvi;?, irregular mv and cwr, contracted oJv, whence was formed 

* Transition to the thematic conjugation in fiapyoLfieOa for /Mapyai-aeda. 
(Od. xi. 513). 

2 Supra 115, 5, 130, 156 and 167. » Supra 125. 

* Supra 249, 1 A. » Supra 167. » 5^^^^^ 139 and 16". 
7 Sup?-a 125 and 161. s 5„^;.^ 47 c, 123 and 200, 5. 
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by analogy a new declension &v ovto<s (the contraction of cokto? 
could only have given *ovvtos) ; Lat. iens, *s&ns {sOns), stdns^ 
ddnSj dSnSjfdns. 

2. Qk. A.cya)i/, Lat. leg^ns} 

II. Middle, — 1. Gk, TiOifievo^, lora/xcvo?, 8t8o/x€vo9, Scikkv/xcvo? ; 
Lat. femina=*6rjix€irri^ fdminl (you speak), damini^ perhaps 
dominus.^ 

2. Gk. Xcyo/xo/os ; Lat. legimini (perhaps alumnus\ entirely 
obsolete however except in the 2nd pi. of the mediopassive, its 
function being supplied by the verbal in -<o-, datus, ISctus, 
secutus, so far, that is, as the essentially past meaning of the 
latter form allows. 

Section II. 

imperfect. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(280) I. Active, — 1. The gradation is as regular in the Greek 
non- thematic imperfect as in the present, on which it depends : 
ta-Tr/v tOTa/x€V, iTiOrfv €Tti^€/x€V, cScikvvv iSeLKyvfieVj etc. The purely 

Attic forms ItLOu^ lTi0€L and cStSow cStSovs cStSov are due to the 
analogy of l<f>(Xu<i and l^Xow,^ The only exceptions are ct/tt 
and cT/xi, which have generalised the strong form. 

Imperfect of elfu, — Sing. 1st: Hom. ^a = *^(r-m, naturally 
confused with the perfect ^a=*5or-a;^ without augment, Hom. 
la; contracted, Att. ^ or rather ^v, the latter form being 
modelled on 3rd sing, rj in accordance with the relation of 
irCOrjv to hCOrj, 2nd : ^s = *^(r-9, and ordinarily Att. ^aOa bor- 
rowed from the perfect. 3rd : ^9 (Dor.) = *fj<T'T ; Att. ^ and 
much oftener ^v=Hom. 7J€ ^€v=*^(r-€, a perfect form. — Plur. 
1st : ^/i€v=*^(r-fi€v. 2nd : rja-'Te, and usually ^tc because of ^fi€v, 
3rd : ^o-av with hysterogene addition of the affix -crav ^ (an 
original *rj(r-av = *^<r-^t would have become *rjav). — ^Dual : Hom. 

1 Supra 160, 200, 6, 201, 2 and 209. 

2 Supra 115, 7 and 156. 

^ Cf. supra 251, 3 note, and in the optative SiSoT/jiev (for dldoifiep) on the 
model of drjXoifiep, 
* Supra 252, 1. » Supra 247, 3 C. 
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^(TTov rfOTTjv, — There is also an analogical flexion la cas care 
(Herod.) and a thematised flexion (eoi') in Homer. 

Imperfect of cT/u.— Sing. 1st: ^a=*^-m. — Plur. and dual: 
^jjL€v=*i]L'fx€Vy ^T€, ^Jcai', ^Tovj ^Ti/v, with no gTadation. — "Weak 
form only in lo-av (poetic). — The other Attic flexion xf«v ^cis -gfcc 
belongs to the pluperfect.^ — There are also in the poets three 
thematised flexions, one with the augment, rjlov, another with 
no augment, cTov, and a third with weakened root, lov on the 
model of subj. tw. 

Latin has nothing to be compared with these forms, except 
eram = ca (?), which in any case has been corrupted,* and, with 
no gradation, pi. erdmus. All its other imperfects were ob- 
tained by means of a special suffix, ihain^ daham^ and the stem 
of this suffix also does not vary, IbCtmus. 

2. Thematic : Qk. IXcyov. — Lat. legSbam, 

II. Middle, — 1. The weak form always, InOiixriv, eStSd/iY/r, 
iSeiKvvfjLTjVj etc., except in iKeifirjv like /cct/itat, and the impf. mid. 
(not Attic) of €t/i.t, like the impf. act., rjfirjv ^cro rjfieOa, etc. — 
Lat. ddbar, with no morphological correlative elsewhere, and 
naturally without gradation, pi. dabdmur, 

2. Thematic : Gk. iXiyofirjv. — Lat. leg^har, 

§ 2. Other moods, 

(281) In Greek the moods of the present are also those oi 
the imperfect, since, on the augment being taken away, the 
stem of the two tenses is exactly the sapie. Latin alone has 
developed an imperfect subjunctive, essem^ legerem^ (pass. 
legererj mid. sequerer), which has already been connected in 
its origin with the Indo-European aorist subjunctive, used in 
Greek as a future indicative.* 

Section III. 

FUTURE IN ALL MOODS. 

(282) The future indicative being always thematic,^ its per- 
sonal and modal inflexions are very simple. Moreover, the only 

1 Cf. infra 298, 3. « Supra 149. s Supra 104 and 147. 

4 Supra 106 and 150. ^ Supra 97. 
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moods of the future are in Greek the indicative and optative, 
in Latin the indicative and imperative (imperative present used 
as future).^ The subjunctive in particular is generally supplied 
by that of the present {timeo nB pluat, I fear lest it may rain\ 
and we know already how close are the relations in Greek and 
Latin between the subjunctive and future. 

1. Active, — 1. Indicative : Gk. *€o-or<i), Xi^m, a-TeXC) (pi. cttcXoi;- 
fjL€Vj <rT€k€LT€), rlfirjcTO}, etc. The morphological correlative in 
Latin is *essd and essem, faxO and faxem^ etc., legerem^ 
amCtrem : the first forms, which are rare, have kept the grada- 
tion, faxd, /axis ^*f axis, etc.; the others have lost it, ex- 
changing S for ^ {ess&s for *€ssis), and generalising this S in 
all persons, pi. essSmus, etc.^ The functional correlative is 
amabo ^ and legam leg&s, 

2. Optative : Gk. Xc^ot/xt, fitvolfu (Att. /xcvonyv). 

3. Infinitive: Gk. A€f€tv = *Acy-(r€-fcy (iEol. dfe/xcvat dfc/xcv); 
supplied in Latin by a periphrasis, lectUrum esse). 

4. Participle : Gk. Ac^wv. — Lat. UctUrus,^ 

II. Middle, — 1. Indicative: lcroixai = *€crcro}jiai, Xcfo/xat, orc- 
Aov/itat, etc. — Lat. imitdbor and sequar sequeris, 

2. Optative : XeioCfirjv, 

3. Infinitive : Acfco-^at. — Lat. secuturum esse, 

4. Participle : Xc^o/xcvos. — Lat. secutUrus, 

III. Passive. — 1. Indicative : a-ToX-jo-ofiai, X^xO-qa-ofiaL,^ etc. — 
Lat. amabor and legar leg&ris, 

2. Optative : aTa\Yj(roiiJLrjv, XexOrjcroLfi-qV' 

3. Infinitive : oraXTycrco-^at, XexOi^ecrOai ; supplied in Latin by 
a periphrasis, ISctum iri, which requires a short explanation. 
We know the origin of the supines, and we know that the 
phrase ed lusum means " I go to play." Hence a phrase visum 
Ire will mean " I go to the sight," and, as sight can be taken 
either in an active or passive sense, the meaning of the phrase 
will be either " to go to see" or " to go to be seen." In visum 
Irl the latter meaning has prevailed. The form Irl is not the 

^ Supra 255 and 257. Exoeptionally imperat. fat. ol<r€ (Od. xxii. 481), 
ol<riT(a (II. xix. 173). 
2 Cf. supra 106 and 150. * Supra 105 and 147. 

* Supra 121, 6. » Supra 103 and 146. 
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cause of the passive meaning ; for we know that etymologically 
frl has the same meaning as Ire.^ But it is very likely that 
the passive meaning of the expression caused the ending f to 
prevail, because custom had confined amdre to the active, and 
aviClrl to the passive. 

4. Participle : oTaA,i7(ro/xci/o9, \€)($rja'6fi€vo9» 

Section IV. 

FUTURE-PERFECT. 

(283) This tense scarcely exists in Greek except in the 
passive voice ; there are however a few examples of the active 
voice, Tc^iyfto) (I shall be dead), or middle, /xc/xnyo-o/Aoi (I shall 
remember).^ It has the same moods as the future. 

Latin has no similar formation. It supplies its place by a 
perfect subjunctive, vrder/5=*€t8€a),' If^gerO, etc., middle secUtus 
erOj pass. Uctus erO (cf. Gk. XcAcy/xcFos w). 

Section V. 

AORISTS. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(284) I. Active. — 1. The radical non-thematic aorist is, next 
to the non-thematic present and imperfect, the most remarkable 
instance of the retention of the original gradation. We must 
however distinguish the case in which the root ends in a vowel, 
C'Ori-v, and that in which it ends in a consonant, *€-x€f-a.* 

A. The two forms alternate regularly : eOrjv €0€ijl€v, cSwv 
cSo/Acv, €/3dv (Ion. €^rjv) and Horn. 3rd dual Parqvy etc. In the 
so-called roots with metathesis^ the long vowel is regularly 
used in all forms : IrXiy/xcv, lyvw/Acr, This was most likely the 
starting-point of the analogy which levelled the inflexion of 
many radical aorists, ever since the Homeric period, and of 
which the most remarkable instance is the inflexion ccmyi/ 
ea-rr/fiev, which does not vary at all. 

B. The regular inflexion would be l^ca *€xvfi€i', €Krja (I burnt) 

1 Supra 125. « Supra 100 and 146. ^ Supra 144. 

* Cf. supra 245, 1. s cf. supra 90, VIII note. 
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= *€-lcdf-a) *€KaV/X€V, iOrjKa^ *€0€KfJL€V, *C-KT€V-a lKTa/X€V ( = *C-KTW- 

/x€v), etc. The last form was faithfully retained in the plural 
and dual, and from the 3rd pi. l/crav was even formed an ana- 
logical 3rd sing. cKra (Horn.). We shall also find in the middle 
the equivalent of *lxv/x€v. But, as a general rule, the entire 
stem of the sing., including the a of the 1st person regarded as 
a thematic vowel,^ was transferred without modification to the 
plural and dual, c^ca/xcv and ixevaixev, WiJKafitv, etc. 

Latin has nothing that can be compared with these forms, 
except that its present stat = ^stdt resembles earrj {^otol-t with- 
out augment) much more closely than any other Greek form. 

2. The sigmatic aorist is a non-thematic aorist ending in a 
consonant; hence its regular inflexion would be l-Xcti/^-a, *€A.€n/r 

= *C-X€U/r-9, *€A€n/^ = *lA€U/r-T, * €-Atl/^-/X€V, *C-Atl/^-T€, *l-Xn/^-aV. 

But we know what took place : the a of the 1st sing, and 3rd 
pi. was added to the stem ; ^ while, in regard to the root, the 
weakened form ^iXtxI/av was retained and even extended to 
the sing., especially in verbs which already had the weakened 
root in the present, ia-xia-a, lortfa, cf. (r^tf w = *(rxt8-2/<i), a-ri^o), 
etc. ; * in all other cases it was the grade of cActi/^a, sometimes 
modified {eXva-a for *€A€vcra), which prevailed, and in any case 
there is no longer a trace of gradation in the transition from 
the singular to the plural and dual. 

A fortiori this uniformity is absolute in the Latin inflexion, 
dlxl dlximuSj which is that of the perfect. 

3. Non-thematic aorist : lAa^ov, IAittov, €<f>vyovy etc. ; in Latin, 
barely a few traces of this formation.^ 

(285) 11. Middle, — 1. A. The regular weak form in c^c/xr/v, 
iSofirjy, etc. ; the long vowel of metathesis in Hom. Trkrjro (it 
filled itself); the strong form (very rare) extended in Att. 
<ony/xi;v for divdfirjVj from ovCvrjfit, (to benefit). 

B. The regular weak form in cx^o, Hom. x^o (it was poured), 
IcrcruTo, Hom. ottto (it was thrown, 1st sing. act. Icrcrcva), aTrcKTaro 
(he was killed); the strong form and the false stem in a ex- 
tended in iKT^aro, etc, 

> Cf. supra 99. 2 gupra 245, 1 and 247, 3. 

» Supra 245, 1 and 247, 3. * Cf. supra 96. 

* Supra 90. 
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2. The false stem in a of the sigmatic aorist passes into 
the middle with no modification : iktiij/dfirp^ (for ♦c-Ai^-fwp'), 

io'XLO'dfATjv, ikwrdfirpfj etc. 

3. Thematic : iX^fiofirfv, IXxTrofirjVj i<l)vy6firp^, etc. 

(286). m. Passive. — The stem of the two passive aorists of 
Greek shows not the least trace of gradation, and it may be 
doubted whether any gradation ever existed in its flexion, e,g, 
irinrrfv cTVTny/i-cv, IKiyBrjv ik^xOrffiev ; for not a trace of it Sur- 
vives in the Latin forms jacSs jacet jacSmuSj which, apart 
from the augment, exactly coincide with irvTrrf^ irvTrrj irvTnffjLcv.^ 

§ 2. Subjunctive. 

(287) I. II. Active and Middle. — 1. The only regular sub- 
junctive is naturally that with short thematic vowel,^ of which 
many examples are found in Homer, e.g. Kara^ST/o/icv, cmjo/xcv, 
8u}0fji€Vj yvfLofievj ^ijoftcv, OrjoyLaiy ^Aiyerat, but which was Super- 
seded in the classical language, as in the present, by the sub- 
junctive with long vowel, o-TmyLtv — a-riwixiv^^om.. an^ui/JLCv^ 0-q 
= ^e»7 = IIom. Ot^yJj pCyfiev, OdficVj $(t>jxat^ etc. 

2. The sigmatic aorist subjunctive with short vowel was like- 
wise very common in the Homeric dialect, e.g. PT^(ro-fi€v (II. i. 
144), and survived up to the end with the function of a future 
indicative; 3 but in its original function it was superseded 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, which may very well have 
been originally a future subjunctive,* Xcfwftcv, Xc^w/iat. 

3. In the thematic aorist the long vowel appears, and pre- 
sents no difficulty : Xa/?a), Xa^w/Acv, Aa/JwyLtat, etc. 

III. Passive. — The regular subjunctive with short vowel, 
Hom. TpaTnyo/Acv, 8afjLi^cr€j superseded from the time of Homer 
by a subjunctive with long vowel, Safn^s, ^xiv^g, the only form 
recognised in the classical language, (rvTrcw) tvttu), (tvttcw/xcv) 
TV7r(x)fX€v, X€xOu) X€x6(t)jx€Vj etc. lu Latiu the ionajaced exactly 
corresponds to rvTrcw, and, being taken for an indicative, must 

1 Cf. svpra 98. 2 Supra 89, VII and cf. 274. « Supra 97. 

* The same accident may have happened in the aorist subjunctive essesj 
ferres^ which is shown by the long vowel to be a future subjunctive, supra 
106 and 282. 
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have had an important share in causing the partial transition 
of this passive form to the thematic flexion. 

§ 3. Optative, 

(288) I. Active, — The gradation is faithfully kept through- 
out, Pairjv Paljxev^ (rrai-qv orat^cv, Bu-qv OclfjieVf Soirjv SoijxeVy etc. 

But each regular form has a corresponding analogical by-form, 
pair}fi€v, o-TatT/ftcv, ^ctry/Acv, hoLfjfx^v^ less used in good Attic ; and 
we already find oratTyo-av in Homer (II. xvii. 733). The analogy 
of the subjunctive with long vowel gave rise to an optative 
*^€ot/it,2 of which various forms are found in Herodotus and 
Attic writers, and in particular *Oolt€ in KardOoiTe (the accent 
thrown back owing to the contraction being forgotten). 

2. It is clear that the optative of the sigmatic aorist ought 
strictly to be *Xi\l/-trj-v *\L\f/~l-ix€v, No such form is found ; but 
we may be permitted to restore one which is very much like 
it, namely *A€n/^-€«;-v, *\va--dri-v. The precise origin of this 
interpolated c is not very easy to determine ; but it may at 
any rate be observed that it has an exact correlative in the 
perfect optative €lS-€irj-v^^ and better still in the Latin sigmatic 
aorist optative dixerim = *deix-eS'ie-m, However this may 
be, the regular inflexion gave a 3rd pi. A.€ti/^€tav = *A€n/ra-^^, and 
on this form Xcti/rctav, as on that of the indicative lActi/^av,* was 
based by analogy a new mode of inflexion, wrongly called 
JEolic, X€ti/^€ta, X€ti/^€tas, Act'i/^ctf, etc. In good Attic it is com- 
bined with the following mode of inflexion, thus forming the 
paradigm Xv<raijxL, Xvcrctas (and Xvcrat?), Xucrctc (and Xvcrat), 
Xucratftcv, Xvo-atrc, Xvcrctav (and Xvcraiev), Xvo-atrov, Xvo'aiTrjv, 

The inflexion Xvo-aifif. \v<ratfi€v needs no comment ; it is the 
optative based on the false stem Xvo-a-, 

3. In the thematic aorist, XafioLfiL Xa/?otft€v. 

II. Middle, — Always the weak form, with no irregularities, 
O^Lfirjv, SoLfjirjv, False thematic vowel introduced in New Ion 
Trpocr^cotTo, Att. irpocrOolTO and irpoaOoLTo, 

2. \v<raLfirjv^ Xcti/^at/A'^v, like Xvo-aifjn, 

3. In the thematic aorist, Xa^ot/Ar/v, XLiroLfxrjv, 

1 Cf. supra 95 and 276. « Qf. g^pya 276, 1 in fine, 

8 Supra 144 and infra 294. * Supra 247, 3 A. 
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III. Passive. — The inflexion shows gradation : tvttcii/v rvrrct- 
fjL€v, \v$€Lrfv \v9€Lfi€v^ otc. J but also Tvir€LrffA,€yj XvOeCrffjityj as above 

§ 4. Imperative. 

(289). I. II. Active and Middle. — 1. In the imperatives of 
radical aorists, the long vowel, at any rate in the active, is as 
common as the short, and in any case one or the other remains 
throughout the whole of the inflexion. On the one hand we 
have 0€s ^ctw, 86s Botu), — Oia-Bm^ Soa-Oia^ on the other hand tX^^i, 
yvuiOi (metathesis), whence ^rjOi, ^Sifrw, gt^Oi ottJtcd, k\v$l (a sort 
of compromise between *k\€vOi. and *K\v6ij cf. kXvw and KX,€{f)o9:). 

2. The sigmatic aorist, with the single exception of the 2nd 
sing. Xvo'-ov and Xvcr-at,^ is based on the false stem in a, Xvo-a-rw, 
Xvo'd-aOu). 

3. Thematic : Xa^Sc, tSc, cittc, cX^c,^ Xittc, <^vy€, etc. — ISov and 
t8ov, " lo ! " (accented like tSc), XtVov, </»uyov, etc. 

III. Passive. — The imperative has the long vowel with no 
gradation, rvTnjdL tuttt^tu) (cf. jacBt6\ \v6rjTL Xv^iyTw. 

§ 5. Infinitive. 

(290) I. Active. — 1. ^ol. S6fA.€vai 8o/a€v, -^ol.-Dor. ora/Acv, 
etc.; lon.-Att. 8owat = Cypr. Sofci^at,' ^€tvat = *^cF€vai, yi/a)Vtti = 
yvwfcvaij whence Prjvai^ OT^vat, 3Dvat, etc. 

2. Sigmatic : Xvcrai, Xcti/^at, </>iX^crai. 

3. Thematic: Xa/3€tv=Xa^€W = *Xa/3€-fcv (?), Xittciv, etc. 

II. Middle. — 1. hoa-Bai, Oio-dai. — 2. Xvaaa-Oat (through the 
false stem Xva-a-). — 3. XafBia-Bai, IhiaOai. 

III. Passive: rvirrivai^ XvOrfvai. 

§ 6. Participles. 

(291) I. Active. — 1. 8oi;s = *8o-vT-s, etc^ — 2. Xvo-ds = *Xvo-a-vT-s 
(false stem Xvo-a-). — 3. Gk. Xa/?a)v, Xittwv, c^vywv, etc. ; Lat. 
parens, *facens in the compound in bene-ficent-ior, etc., which 
evidently bear the same relation to pariens ^ and faciBns that 
c^vywv bears to fugiens. 

1 iSftipra 265, A 5 and 266, 1. 2 ef. si/pra 81. « /Supra 130. 

4 5upra 123. » 5upra 90. 
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II. Middle* — 1. 8o/x.ei^o?, Oefievos, — 2. Xvadfievos (false stem 
X.v<ra-), — 3. \aP6jx€V0Sj \(.Tr6fi€vos, 

III. Passive : TV7r€ts, Xv^cts, like ^cts, rivets. 

Section VI. 

PERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative. 

(292) I. Active, — The original gradation of the radical per- 
fect 1 differs very little from that of the other tenses : in the 
indicative active, the 1st sing, had the deflected grade, fotS-a, 
or perhaps the normal grade, e,g, *f€t8-a ; the 2nd and 3rd 
sing, certainly had the deflected grade, foto--^a, FolS-e ; all the 
other forms had the weak grade, ft8-/i€v, etc. This perfect oTSa, 
the inflexion of which we have already seen,- is a valuable 
relic, almost unaltered, of the old alternation. Other examples, 
though less complete, are no less convincing ; for they all go 
back to Homer, and were only gradually eliminated in later 
Greek. The following are the most certain examples : yc- 
yov-a, pi. ye-ya^/icv = *y€-y9l-/icv ; /x€-/4.ov-a, pi. /x€-/Aa-/x€v, dual 
fi€'fA.a'Tov ; TT^'irovS-a (I have suffered), 2nd pi. Tre-iraa-Se (II. iii. 
99, Od. X. 465, Aristarchus's correction for the impossible 
iriiroo-Oe) = *7r€-7r7j^-T€, cf . iraOeiv ; ScSSoa (I fear), which is restored 
in Homer in place of SctSw (false present, really contracted from 
*8€t8oa), and is equivalent to *8€-8fot-a (root Sfct, cf. 8€os = 
♦Sfct-os), pi. SiSSifiev (written Sct'St/xcv) = *8c-8f t-/i€v, Att. SiSi/xevy 
etc. 

The principle of uniformity acted in two different directions. 
Sometimes, but very rarely, the weak form of the plural and 
dual prevailed throughout the whole of the flexion ; thus, 
for example, on ScSi/acv was based the classical form ScSta, on 
*i\T^\v6jx€v the classical i\T^\v6a, which superseded the Homeric 
6tA.i;A,ov^a,^ on ycyaftev, fiifiafievj the Homeric 3rd plurals ycyctdcrt, 
fi€fidd(rL^ which would presuppose in the 1st sing. *y€yaa, 
*/i€/iaa, and the same may be said of the Attic forms co-racrt. 

1 Supra 87, III. 2 ^f,^^,.^ 252. 

3 Conversely elXi^Xovdfiev (II. ix. 4)). 
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P^PoLiTi, Sometimes it was the vocalism of the perfect middle 
which was extended, and hence we find the hysterogene form 
T€Tpa<l>a (for T€Tpo</»a, from t/jcttcd), on the model of rcrpa/ti/Aoi. 
But usually the normal or deflected grade of the fling., to- 
gether with the final a of the 1st sing., spread to all the other 
forms, and so the regular forms *AcA.a^/[A€v, *7re7rayfi€v, ♦wcf^vy/xcv, 
*7rc7rt^/i€v, *A.€\t7r/i€v, etc., were superseded by the uniform in- 
flexion XcXiy^a XtK-qOafitv, ir€Trrjya Trimjya^ (for *7r€-7roiy-^a) ttcttiJ- 
ya/A€i', 7r€<^cvya 7rc<^€uya/A€V, irerroiOa iretroiOaiitv^ XtKovira XcXocVa/ucv, 
and so in a hundred other cases. 

Much more does this imiformity of inflexion appear in the 
aspirated perfects, which are a mere variety of the radical 
perfects,^ and the perfects in -#c-, which are an exclusively 
Hellenic formation.^ In the latter the weak grade is not 
imcommon, because the perfect is modelled simply on the 
present, e.g, \i\vKa like Xvw, la')(lKa like a-xll^u}, or on the perfect 
middle, coroXKa like coraA/wit. 

In Latin, the perfect endings being middle,^ though different 
from the middle endings of Greek, we should expect to find 
regularly the weak grade of the root ; and, as a matter of fact, 
the weak grade is fairly common in Latin, especially in those 
perfects which are shown to be least corrupt by their retaining 
the reduplication : tu-tud-l (cf. Sk. tu-tud-6\ pvrpug-l, cecldl^ 
licpidl^ tull, etc. But the long vowel, which was regular in the 
sing, of the active, had made great inroads into this formation, 
eg. *vidl had become vldl through the influence of *vlde 
= *f€t8a, and hence the lost active generally bequeathed its 
vocalism to the middle, which alone survived ; vldl, vlcl, l^gl^ 
egl^fecl (cf. IBrjKa and riO^LKa), mOvl^fUgl^ful (and/z^J through 
subsequent shortening : so also we find in Sk. babhUvS in the 
middle like babhUva in the active, in spite of the change in 
accentuation). Whatever the vocalism, however, it of course 
remained uniform, both in the aorist conjugated as perfect and 
in the secondary perfects in -vi and -ul,^ 

II. Middle. — The perfect middle, having originally only weak 
forms, necessarily remained more free from corruption than the 

1 Supra 87 in fine. « Supra 99, II and 146. 

» Supra 263. * Cf. supra 96, 105 and 148. 
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active, which included both weak and strong forms. This may 
be easily verified : the Greek perfect, especially in the oldest 
forms, very often shows the weakened root : to tclvo), for ex- 
ample ( = *T€v-yo}), corresponds Hom. Tera/x,at=*r€-T7i-/iat (cf. 
TaT6s = tentus)] to ^ctVo) (to strike), Hom. Trcc^arat (he has 
been killed) ^ : to rpcTro), rlTpo^a.^ Hom. TirpafifiaL =• ^Ti-Trir-fiai. ; 
to (TTcAAo), toTaXfJuoLi. = *€'aTl'fw.L J to TTcvBofiXLij TTeTTvafiaL, etc. 
When the vocalism of the perfect middle was corrupted, it was 
modelled on that of the present, never on that of the perfect 
active : thus *Xc\t/x/4.ai became XcXec/x/iat on the analogy of Xcmto), 
not ^XikoLfifioL on the analogy of XcXotTra ; except, of course, 
when both vocalisms agreed, X-^Oo) XiXr^Sa Xikrja-^ai .The perfect 
T€Toyfiai (I have brought forth) on the analogy of reroKa, belongs 
only to very late Greek. 

Latin, with the exception of its so-called perfect active, has 
no similar formation; it supplies its place in the middle and 
passive by a periphrastic tense, secutus sum, l&ctus sum, cf. 

XeXcyfiivoL ctcrt. 

§ 2. Subjunctive. 

(293) I. Active, — The perfect not being a thematic tense, the 
subjunctive with short vowel would be the only regular formation 
and we do find two examples of it in Homer, ctSoftcv, TreTroCOofiev. 
But, here as everywhere, the long vowel wa3 introduced, and so 
on XciTTto/icv, \vQ}fi€v Were based the forms XcAotTrw/icv, XcXvKw/icv. 

Greek has only one example of the type, so common in Latin, 
formed by addition of the thematic vowel to a secondary stem 
with suffix *-€5- : ctScto = *f ctS-cV-o) (I may know)=Lat. vldrer-d,^ 
It has imposed on it, as on the other forms, the long vowel, 
ctSu) ciSt/s €lS5>fi€v, whereas Latin regularly has the short vowel, 
vld£rls =*veid'eS'ds. In Latin this subjunctive has the function 
of a future-perfect; in its function of subjunctive it is super- 
seded by the optative vlderim, 

II. Middle, — A form with short vowel, irpoa-aprjpcTaij in 
Hesiod; a few forms with long vowel, Att. #c€icra>/xai=Ion. 

* Cf. supra 67, 4. « Supra 143 and 144. 

X 
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K€KT€iafiiu=i*K€KTrfiofij(Uf and SO also fi€/AV(i)fuu, K€K\S>fMu] Qstially 
a periphrasis, XtXeyfieyo^ £, in Latin l£ctu8 erO (future-perfect), 
and in function Uctus 8im. 



§ 3. Optative, 

(294) I. Active. — The regular formation would evidently be 
*h&'irj'Vj ♦A.e-Xiir-tiy-v, and there are a few instances of it in 
Homer, c<rra«7v = *o-c-<rra-ii7-v, TerXcuiyv, rc^ati/v. But the sub- 
junctive XcXotTToi XcXvicd) has its equivalent in the ordinary optative 
XcXoiiroi/u XcXvKoi/tt. 

The formation ccSctV ( = *f «8-co--n7-v) ccSci/tcv is unique,^ 
whereas its Latin equivalent vlderim vlderimus (called perfect 
subjunctive) has been extended indefinitely. 

n. Middle, — A few regular formations, Hom. and Att. 
fi€fivQfirfv=^*fjL€'fiva'L'fi,tfv, Att. K€KT^fA,rfv; some based on a false 
stem, Att. fi€fiv(aTo=fjL€fiv€f^o=fi€fiv'qoiTo ] usually periphrastic, 
XcXcy/Acvos ctiyv ; Lat. iBctus sim. 



§ 4. Imperative. 

(295) I. Active. — The perfect imperative is extremely rare ; 
in Homer, however, we find a few very regular examples of it, 
always with the root weakened before the terminations, SctSt^i 
which should be corrected to 8€88t^i=*8€-8ft-^i (fear),2 k€k\vOi 
(hear), la-raOt (stand), and we may correct irfiruaSi (JEsch. Eum. 
599) to Tran<T6i (believe), on the model of the Panhellenic and 
classical la-Bi. (know). The short vowel is also found in two 
forms with metathesis, rcrXa^t, TiBvaOi. But this is all.^ Late 
Greek formed, on the model of X€XuictD and XcXvicot/xc, a thematic 
imperative XcXvkc, not found in good Greek, and, if necessary, it 
could always have recourse to the periphrasis XeXvicws IcrOi.. 

II. Middle: XcXvcro, XcXcti/^o, etc., with the vocalism of the 
indicative, and with no gradation. 

1 Cf. however 5e5te/i; (he might fear) in Plato. Cf. supra 144 and 263. 

2 Cf. swpra 292. 

8 In Latin, an isolated perf. imper. m€'men-td=/x€fidTu (D. xx. 365) = 
*7ne-mn-tod. 
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§ 5. Infinitive, 

(296) I. -4cf eve.— Regular in ScStcVai = 8€8St€F(u = *8€-8fi-f o^ai. 
As a general rule, formed by the mere addition of the suffix 
-cVai to the stem of the indicative, whatever this may be, 
XcXotTTCFat, \€\vK€va.i^ Some dialects (Lesb., Dor.) have a the- 
matic infinitive, yeyovctv, 8€8u#c€tv, which must be compared with 
XcXvicct) and XcXt;K0£/4,t. 

In Latin vldisse^ ISgisse^ dixlsse, with no etymological con- 
nexion with the Greek form.* 

II. Middle, — The ending is -Ocu, and analogically -a-Oat, as 
in the 2rid pi. indicative -$€ and -o-^c;^ XcXcx^at, X€A.€t</»^at, — 
ScSoo-^at, XcXvo-^ou. In Latin, a periphrastic infinitive ISctum 
esse. 



§ 6. Participles, 

(297) I. Active, — The root is regularly in the weak form 
before the suffix -fws (-ois)* in a certain number of Homeric and 
classical perfect participles: €tS(os = *f€-f tS-ws, as contrasted with 
olSa ; cticos ccrrtv (it is likely) = ^Fe-fiK-o^, as contrasted with ioiKa ; 
coTctcos, fern, coravta ; ycyaw? = *y€-y7l-f cos (yc-yov-a), fJL€fia(as = 
^fxe-fi'^-Ftas {fi€-fiov'a)j and even, through analogy, ycyavta, fA.€fA.avLaj 
for *y€-yi'-v(r-ta, */x€-/[Av-vcr-ta. But as a general rule the suffix -ws 
is simply added to the stem of the indicative, ycyovws, XcXoittw?, 
XcXvKws, ?r€<^cXi;K(i)9. The Attic feminines coroicra, yeySxra are 
new formations modelled on rifjAixra. 

Latin has no formation of this kind ; it supplies its place by 
the verbal in -to-, in all middle verbs, secUtus (having followed), 
and sometimes, though very rarely, even in active verbs, cSndtus 
(having dined), otherwise, by a periphrasis. 

II. Middle, — The suffix -/xcVo- is added to the stem of the 
indicative : rerpa/jifiei/osj XcXcy/tci/os, XcXcc/x/xei^o?, XcXv/xckos, 
ccrxttr/xcKOS. 

Latin supplies its place by iSctuSj llctuSj sdtssuSj etc. 

1 Supra 130 and 167. 2 Supra 125 and 161. 

8 Svpra 130, 167, and 262, 2. * Supra 128 and 166. 
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Section VIL 

PLUPERFECT. 

§ 1. Indicative, 

(298) I. Active, — For the pluperfect there are various modes 
of formation (Latin knows only one); they may be classified 
as follows. 

1. The pluperfect is essentially merely the augmented tense 
of the perfect; hence it has the same stem and the same 
gradation.^ There are several Homeric examples of this form- 
ation; they all correspond to the perfects which in their 
inflexion have best preserved the original vocalism : loiica, idcrqv 
(they resembled) = *(€-)f c-f tVc-nyv ; ireiroLda, ItrhriO^tv ; yeyova, 
y€ydrqv (Od. X. 138) ; /ic/iova, /jLifiaaav. In the 3rd plural, as 
in almost all the augmented tenses, the termination -o-av has 
been introduced, cSei^io-av, kriBvaa-av* 

2. Another pluperfect, almost the only one used in classical 
Greek, was formed by the addition of the aoristic suffix -co--, 
the same as in ctScw and ctSctiyv, to the perfect stem : ^ the typical 
form is 1st sing. Hom. ^8€a = *i7-f€tS-co--w with long augment,* 
and the inflexion, which shows no gradation, is that of the sig- 
matic aorist. So also cA€Xot7r€a, cXeXvicca, etc. Hence we find in 
Ionic the forms : 1st sing. cXcXvKca, 2nd cXeXvicea?, 3rd €AcXvic€€(v), 
etc., 3rd plur. €X€\vK€<Tav (for *lK{KvK€av^ through re-introduction 
of the or) ; whence in Att. the inflexion : 1st sing. cXcXv/o;, 2nd 
cXcXuKiy?, 3rd cXcXvKct and cXcXukciv, 3rd pi. cXcXuKco-av. To this 
perhaps corresponds Latin vlderam^ which in any case has been 
corrupted by some unknown cause,* and likewise shows no 
gradation, vlderdmus, 

3. On the 3rd sing. cXcXricct analogy based in Attic a new 
mode of inflexion, in accordance with the relation of erLdrjv irCOrj^ 
iriOrj ; in other words, the whole tense was conjugated on the 
basis of a false stem, cXcXvKct-, namely : cXcXvKctv cXcXvicet? 
cXeXvKci, cXcXvKctyLtcv cXcXvKctrc cXcXviccttrav (less usual than 
cXcXvKctrav), cXcXuKetTov eXcXvKcmyi'. 

1 Cf. supra 292. « Cf. supra 101 and 253. 

« Cf. supra 233, 3. * Supra 101 and 149. 
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4. The subjunctive XeXvKa} and the optative XcXvKot/it natu- 
rally called for a pluperfect *i\i\vKov, This formation is rare 
in texts and is exclusively dialectal : cyeywvc (he had cried) is 
found in Homer, liri<^vKov in Hesiod. It is easy to understand 
the influence which it may have had on the creation of false 
presents like ttc^ukw, ScSotico) (Theocr. Syracus, 58), dvcuyo), 

ycycoi^O), etc.^ 

II. Middle, — In the middle the pluperfect is strictly the 
augmented tense of the present, and calls for no further remark : 
cAcXv/Aiyv, ik€\€tfj.firjvy etc. Latin supplies its place by a peri- 
phrasis ; vlsus eram, 

§ 2. Other Moods, 

The Greek pluperfect, being merely the augmented tense of 
the perfect, has no other moods than the indicative (cf. supra 
281). Latin formed through analogy {supra 150) a tense called 
pluperfect subjunctive, iBgissem^ amdvissem^ periphrastic in 
the middle voice, vlsus essem, secutus essem. 



Section VUI. 
verbal nouns. 

(299) 1. Supine, active and passive (Latin): visum vlsU, 
Tectum lectu. — These are respectively the accusative and abla- 
tive of a stem in -tu-,^ the meaning of which may be either 
active or passive.^ Of course custom alone, not the form of the 
case, caused the differentiation of meaning between these two 
forms. 

2. Future Participle active (Latin) : stem in -tUro-, UctUrus, 
vlsUruSj related to nouns denoting agent.* 

3. Verbal in -to- (Latin and Greek), past participle, in Greek 
usually passive, in Latin passive in active verbs and active in 
deponents, used secondarily in Greek to express the idea of 
possibility : X€kt6^ (said or able to be said), pi^KTos (broken or 

1 Cf. supra 89, VI in fine. ^ Svpra 119, 168, and 204, 6. 

8 Cf. supra 282, Ul, 3. * Supra 121, 6. 
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breakable) ; IScttis, frdctus, vlsiLSj secUtus, solitus^ intuituSf 
etc.i 

4 Verbal in -t€o- (Ghreek), future participle passive denoting 
obligation : Xcktcos (to be said), etc.* 

5. Verbal in -ndo- (Latin), with the same function as the last 
formation : legendvs, sequendvSj etc.' 

6. Gerundives (Latin) : respectively the genitive, dative, 
ablative and accusative of the preceding stem : dissimulandl 
causd, operam dare quaerendO, vlr€8 a^cqulrit eundO, inter 
cinandunij etc.* 

1 Supra 117 and 158. * Supra 183, 156, and 169. 

« Supra 137, 156, and 171. * Supra 115, 5. 



CONCLUSION. 

(300) Here our comparative study of Greek and Latin comes 
to an end. We have surveyed in all its divisions the grammar, 
properly so called, of both languages, stating in each case the 
correlations and divergencies. We have almost always been 
able to account for these, by bringing them back historically 
and logically to two principles, as simple in their character as 
they are constant in their application: the agreement, based 
upon phonetic laws which are absolutely inviolable, goes back 
to a common origin ; the divergence arises from the particular 
development of each language when left by itself, and in this 
development itself the essential factor is linguistic analogy, 
which is a special form of the association of ideas. Is it 
necessary at this point to warn the reader that this book cannot 
be a dictionary, and that many derivative or grammatical fonns 
have had to be purposely excluded from an introduction which 
it was important not to make unduly long or pomplicated? 
Among these forms there are many which the student, with a 
little reflection and with the help of the method into which we 
have striven to initiate him, will be able to explain by himself 
without difficulty. On the other hand, there are some problems 
of this kind, very few, let us hope, before which he will be 
brought to a standstill ; there are some of which we could not 
have given him the solution, because in the present stage of 
the science they are insoluble, and perhaps will always remain 
so. These details are of little importance. The essential point 
is that, alike in their general outlines and in their fundamental 
framework, Greek and Latin should appear to us to be really 
identical, not because of superficial and ill-observed resem- 
blances, but because of characteristics which the minutest 
analysis only serves to bring out in a yet stronger light, and 

311 
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because of the very essence of their nature ; that every gram- 
marian, however vast or however limited his horizon, should, in 
order to survey it, arm himself with a scientific and precise 
method, which may defend him from arbitrary comparisons and 
hasty conclusions ; that, lastly, a clear, exact and fruitful idea 
of the evolution of language should take the place, in the minds 
of our students, of the imaginary entities and etymological 
fancies of former times. 
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N.B.— This index does not include, as a general rule: (1) 
nominal forms other than the nominative singular, and verbal 
forms other than the 1st pers. sing, of the present indicative 
(except in cases which have a special interest) ; (2) the com- 
pounds which will be found in the chapter on composition 
(175 £F.); (3) secondary and tertiary derivatives, etc., which 
must be sought under their respective endings in the index of 
terminations. 
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... ... Of 

... • *• %j\f 

124 

57, 111, 124 

... ••• IV 

... • . . Ov 

... ... tf^U 

... 89,126 

110 

115 

... 52,57 
... 49,124 
116 

• • • • • • Of 

...48,80,92 
...47,57,93 

*•• ••• 4f 

• •• ••• vf 

47, 98, 288 
... 76,218 

... ... Oi/ 

117 

... ... Xai7 

... ... \)a 

40 

117 
48 

... ... iM\J 

... ... J.i.9 

... • • • 218 



BaOlcav ... 
^d6os . . . 
fidOpov ... 
paOiJS ... 



... 39,126 

124 

• •• ••• x^^ 

49, 111, 124 



rdXa 65,203 

yan^p6s 48 

yafiiu 48,97 

yiyaix€v,„ 43, 87, 292 
'y^oi'o...41,43, 87, 292 



yeyiavw . . . 
yi\(jK . . . 
7ei'ed . . . 
yeveii . . . 
yevidXrj... 
yiveaii ... 
y€V€T^p . . . 
Yeirnjs . . . 



89,298 
136, 174 
87,72 
... 87 
... 122 
... 117 
... 97 
... 132 



ytro/Mu... ... ... 68 

yu^KW 68 

7XeDjrot Ill 

yXwcOt ... ill, 208, 214 



ydvos 32, 34, 41, 42, 43, 
124, 181, 203 

... ... JLaU 

... ... fA 

... ... X£ij 

... ... OK) 

...41,43,90 
58,92,238 



y4pas . . 

ffj • • • • • ' 

yijpas .. 
yrjptijia .. 
yLyvofxai 
yiyvdxTKU) 



yXUMrca.., 
yptififl ... 
ypiordt ... 
yS^ara ... 
7drrara... 
y6ifv 

Topyti ... 
Toi^yara... 
ypa^ti^t,,. 
ypdtJM ... 
yvrfi 

Aairp^f ... 
Hdicpfa . . . 
doLKpv ... 
dafipdw.,, 
ddftP'^fu.,. 
dap0dv<a 
doun/f ... 
SavXit ... 
dedoUta ,,, 
d€ldta ... 



112,197 

... ... XX4 

..• ... oo 

... 40,215 

40 

• • • • • • ^E\^ 

58, 203, 215 
... ... 218 

... 40,215 
... 76,181 
...68,87,89 
... 57,215 

• •• ••• l^X 

• • • • • • i70 

• • • • • • O V 

• • • • • • OO 

88, 94, 272 

... ... I/O 

... ... fl^ 

... ... 4^ 

... ... iuiTO 

... 40,292 

... ... ^nJ<a 



d€lKvvfii 32, 88, 94, 249 

272 



d€tKP1&U . . . 

deiXos ... 
SetPa 

dety^t . . . 
dixa 

8€KdS 

Se/xu 

d€^l6t . . . 

d4prj 
dipKOfiai 
dippa . . . 
d^ffiroiva 

StJXctcu . . . 
diairdw . . . 
SiaKoviu) 
diddcKU). . . 



... 249 
... 116 
... 220 
... 116 
... 58 
... 186 
... 84 
... 59 
... 118 
... 87 
... 43 
... 87 
... 112 
132, 196 
... 57 
... 236 
... 286 
64,92 



mojfu ...41,87,94,272 

di^rj/jLCU ... 94 

dUrf 110 

dlvvw 98 

dlvu 98 

oios o^ 

OLS ... ... ... ... 4V/ 
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dL<f>pos 41,109 

djXos 59 

ddfiev 115,204 

HfjLcvoL 115,204 

$6/ios 84,59 

55^a ... .... 37,197 

tbpv 215 

hoHip ... 121,201,211 

5ot6s 41,117 

dovvou. 130 

dovpl (loc.) 215 

dpaiTTijs 132 

Sp^TTOPOP 116 

BpOfJLC^i 131 

dpOs 214 

^v6ls 136 

Uvatuii.., 88,233,273 

dt^o 188 

5iJw 30,188 

dc^deica 40 

btapci. 72 

bCopov 35, 116 

dwTT^p 121 

5c6r«/)35,51,59,77,121, 
201, 211 

B 224,225 

cS ... ... ... ... aOw 

iap 127,215 

iavTdv 224,228 

iyd!) 58, 77, 216, 222, 225 

iyi*)v 222 

l^ta^os 59 

(drjda 33,240 

iSos ... 59,124,212 

iSpa 116 

iSu) 32 

idtodi^ 110 

ieiTTov 90,233 

iepyo) 79 

iipfffl 79 

iei\<a 79,233 

elMtiv 144,294 

elUia 144,293 

eldos 41 

elbvia 128, 151 

cWw 89,293 

elSihi ... 34,128,297 

€lKii)V 113 

ckws 128,297 

elK-fiKovBa 34, 41, 43, 87, 
240 292 

erXiy^a 233^238 

eXfAa 115 



ct/xaprcu... 


238 1 


fyevOos ... 


... 41,124 


€lpi 69, 87, 249, 272 


ion 


... 127,204 


€tfu 42, 87, 233, 272 


ipTTU 


60, 68, 233 


etvvfu . . . 


...40,69,78 


ipcrf 


7o 


etira 


245 


iptni 


«•. ... iO 


elvi 


...40,81,90 


ipv9p6s 41, 


51, 59, 116, 


eh 


• • • • • • ^ i 




124 


efj... 108,200,207,210 


ipus 


136 


€K • • • • • • 


63 


C 9 • • • • • • 


47 


iKardfiprj 


213 


iffdris ... 


69 


ixardv ... 


..'. 49,79 


iiTKC 


92 


iKcT 


187 


iffwipa ... 


78 


iKcTvos ... 


220 


iffirepoi.,. 


40 


iKcx^ipla 


61 


iaria ... 


40 


^KToSev ... 


187 


#<rxaros... 


134 


iKTOS 


187 


irepoi ... 


121 


(Xoffffov,,, 


39 


Cf C • • • • • • 


... 59,79 


iXarrov,,, 


... ... 39 


iroi 


59 


iXax^i ... 


... 39,57 


Ms 


41 


fKdtap . . . 


136 


€V ... ... 


72 


iXeOdepos 


51 


eUade ... 


40 


'EXXiy ... 


136 


eiryev^s 42, 124, 181, 201 


iXirLs ... 


... 63,127 


€(hy€U)s ... 


... ... ox 


^Xwp 


136 


eiiKTTJS ... 


132 


i/jLavrSv . . . 


228 


eCide 


... ... aOO 


^flCV 


115 


ei/pLa-KU.,, 


92, 234, 239 


ifi^u 


34 


edpOs 


• • • • • • XXX 


ififia 


115 


cdiayj/ 


« • • • • • X\/0 


(fifiev ... 


115 


iX^a 


... 244 fF. 


ififievcu,,. 


115 


^60-01 ... 


... ... IaO 


ififu 


69, 87, 249 


^irXrj ... 


... 122,159 


ifAfiope ... 


238 


^X^va ... 


• • • • • « ^TTfJ 


ifi6s 


229 


iX^o^P<>> ••• 


52, 141, 145 


€v • • • • • • 


32 


ix9p6s ... 


... 52,141 


c " • • • • • • 


48, 108, 203 


#XW 58, 61, 


90, 124, 233, 


iv9ay Mev 


187 




238 


iviffire . . . 


... ... 90 


io)Ka 


• • • • « • tcX 


iviffires ... 


255 


?ws Tsubst. 
?ws (conj.) 


)... 78,191 


ivv4a ... 


... 32,40 


• •• ••• fO 


ivvv/u ... 


...40,69,78 


itavrSv ... 


• •• ••• 22o 


ivT€pov ... 


121 






hrbs 


... 32,187 


Ze^yvvfii 


... 39,88 


ivTOffdev 


187 


(•cO^ts ... 


llo 


c{^ ... ... 


... 40,68 


Zei); 


39, 197, 213 


ioiKOL ... 


... 238,298 


^7It4(jJ ... 


• • • • • • VTX 


i6s 


32, 68, 229 


tvy6y ... 


39, 109, 190 


iTipdai . . . 


... 207,208 


Ivyds ... 


... 30,109 


iiriirKOTOi 


41 






iirUrTaficu 


236 


Moi ... 


149, 234, 280 


ctItc^ . . . 


108 


Wv 


... ... 0%j 


^iro/xac ... 


... 57,233 


ild^s ...30,41,59,111 


ftros 


... 34,40 


'iiXios ... 


... ... la 


ivrd 


... 60,68 


^xa 


... ... Oij 


^pyov ... 


40, 58, 109 


^Ka 


... ... %/%j 
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IjXiof 




• • • 


72 


ifM 




• • • 


41 


^IMt, 




• • • 


265 


ilfMip ... 




• • • 


203 


ilfUSifiPov 




• • « 


79 



ilfieis 78,227 

ijfikpa ... 9,37,193 ff. 

ilfieprj 9,37,193 

ilfJL€T€pOS 229 

^/lu- 83 

ilfd 69,249 

fprap 39, 52, 57, 127, 215 

"^P ... ... ... ... aXD 

Upw ... 131,204,213 
Ijada 252,280 

liffffOf, ^TTOP 39 

ilX^ ••• ••• ••• 131 

i>ws 78,124 

Qdppos 69 

Odpcoi 69, 124 

dapffris 69, 124 

dSuraoy 126 

$dT€pop 121 

deLpu 57 

e€\<o 79,238 

ekpap 127,215 

dcos 187 

Oepdiraipa . . . 49, 151 
depdirtap ... 49,151 

Oepfirf 114 

6€pfi6s 57,114 

6ipos ... ... ... 57 

uetTti So 

derds ... 41,59,117 

O-ificn 83,127 

^i7M 33,59 

BfKvs 33,59 

O^fJXL ... 41 

6t^P • 66 

67ia'avp6s 83 

dpi^KU)^ dpyffKU) 90, 92 

dpatrOs 69 

GpduXXos 69 

Bpl^ 61,200 

dvydrrip 121,211 

Ovfiis 31,59,114 

e^aOXop,,, ... 59,122 

66<t) 31 

6(ofi6s 41,83 

0(apa^ 127 



tdfjLcp 43, 87, 252, 292 

Idfiwp 115 

tdpis ... 28,116,203 

Ikpat 130,204 

iyb9t .. ... ... ... 1/U 

Irjfu 28,41,87 

l$ap6s 41 

iKKOi ... ... ... 4v/ 

iKPeofiou 93 

tPf Ip 225 

tos 192,221 

linrf^s ... 76,131.213 

Ittxos ...32,34,40,78, 

112, 187 ff. 

(* ... ... ... ... Ml/ 

tirafu 252 

Ml (be) 79, 255, 277 
fo-^t (know)... 255,295 

fo-os 40,69 

t(r<ros 40,69 

t<mifu 7, 9, 37, 41, 87, 

272 

tffTUp 121 

tiTxju 90 

r^t 29,176,204 

t<l>ios 176 

lxOt)s 214 

liijp 222 



Idios 



• • • • • • 



... 151 
59,234 



Kd/3j3aXe 
KddTjfxai 

Kaiio 

KOK^U) . . . 
KdXrjfu ... 
KoX&s ... 
Kdvireire 
Kdpa 

Kapdia ... 
Kdpvf . . . 
Kapv6i ... 
Kaprepbs 
Kard . . . 
Kdru) 

Kcifiai . . . 
K€lPOS ... 
K^XevOds 
KiXrjs . . . 
K^XXta . , . 
KivTpop , . . 
K^pas ... 
Kcvddpu) 

K€v6fJi6s 
KTJ ... 



... 62,79 

... ... ^oO 

145 

... 39, 284 

... ... i7f 

... ... a4«/ 

... ... Xf 1/ 

... 62, 79 

... ... axO 

... ... U^ 

... ... aXO 

... ... %J m 

121 

• • • • • • X«rfX 

• •• ••• fl/ 

lo7 

262, 264, 273 

• • . ... a!A) 

84 

• • • • • • X a4 

69,97 
... 51,121 
58, 129, 212 

... ... i/O 

... ... XX4 

... ,,j, lo7 



KTJPOS ... 


• • • 


... 220 


iHiPCiap,.. 


• • • 


... 77 


Kipiia ... 


• • • 


... 94 


Klpprifu,.. 


9 • 9 


... 88 


Kixd^<>f '•* 


• • • 


... 61 


KXerfd^p 


^•9 


... 163 


KXeii ... 


• • • 


... 127 


kX4os ... 


• 9 9 


72,124 


KXrjSup,.. 


9 9 9 


... 163 


KXrffidufP 


9 9 9 


... 163 


kXrfis . . . 


9 9 9 


... 127 


kXIppu) ... 


9 9 9 


... 93 


kXIpu ... 


9 9 9 


93,94 


kXvt6s 30 


,58, 


117, 124 


kXj^ ... 


9 9 9 


... 91 


kXcS\// ... 


9 9 9 


... 202 


KPrifJUs ... 


9 9 9 


... 127 


K&- 


9 « • 


57,220 


koItti ... 


9 9 9 


117, 273 


koXu)p6s 


9 9 9 


... 47 


KbflTI 


• 9 9 


... «/ 


KOpL<raXoi 


9 9 9 


... 68 


K&n-TW ... 


9 9* 


... 92 


K6pa^ ... 


9 « • 


... 127 


KOp^PPVfU 


9 9 9 


... 140 


Kdprj ... 


9 9 9 


^^»t2 


K6ppa ... 


9 9 9 


... 37 


Kdpvs . . . 


9 9 9 


127,204 


K6fffJL0S ... 


9 • • 


... 69 


Ko6pri ... 


9 9 9 


... 37 


KparepSs 


• 9 9 


... 121 


Kpdros ... 


9 • • 


124. 181 


Kparis ... 


9 9 9 


39,126 


Kpelatrup 


9 • • 


... 126 


Kpelmap 


9 9 9 


oif 


Kpe/Jidppvfjn 


9 9 9 


... 140 


KplPPUf ... 


9 9 9 


yo 


Kpipta ... 


9*9 


93,94 


Kpin/is ... 


9 9 9 


... 132 


Kptf^Srjp 


9 9 9 


... 163 


KTeLpio ... 


39, 47, 284 


KT^PPCJ ... 


9 9 9 


... 39 


KVPiiJ . . . 


9 9 9 


93,94 


K6b)p 41, 


47, 


113, 201, 
210 


K(apa ... 


... 


... 37 



AayxdPii) 
Xa7cos ... 
Xai6s ... 
Xafi^dyta 
XafJLTds 
XafiTp6$ 
XdfJi.Truf ... 



• 9 9 9 9 9 



• • • 9 9 9 



93 
191 
36, 112 
93,94 
... 136 
... 116 
... 116 
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\avOd.v<a 93 

Xaos 76 

X^7« ...85,87,89,182 

XeijjMf 47 

XdTw 34, 41, 42, 43, 57, 

89 
. ... 118 



X^ltj .. 

Xej^Krj . , 

\€vk6s .. 

\^os .. 

Xews .. 

\'^6<jj . . 
X176S 

Aiyrw ., 

X(/ii^i' . . 
Xifivdvcj 
Xlxa 

XtTcty .. 

XtT^I/ . . 

\Lvrjv . . 
Xlffffofiai 
\oyds . . 
X670S . . 
\oirr6s .. 
XoOrpoi' 
Xt^Kos . . 
X1JT17 .. 
\vTrp6$ .. 
Xvri^p .. 
Xi^o) 



34 



51 



42 



, 41, 43, 87, 
238, 252, 292 
,.. 182 
.. 110 
, 108, 109 
... 51 
76, 191 

... t/O 
... Ot7 

... 76 

131, 213 

... 115 

... 51 

89, 90, 130 

... 167 

... 167 

40,91 
... 136 
85,182 
... 109 
... 121 
57,109 
... 110 
... 116 
... 121 

39,91 



UaKpSs 39,77,116,124 



fidpyafiai 
fidpirTU) 

fJLdxOfMU 
fJL€l8ld<i) 

fjLel(OP , . 

MivTCJp 
fUvuf 
fjJpos .. 
fUffos . . 
fA^fftros .. 
fierd 

fJLTJKOS .. 



118 
88 
92 
110 
89 
126 
68 

126, 201, 212 
126 
48, 136, 203 
... 121 
47,97 
112, 238 
39,69 
39, 59, 69 
... 204 
... 124 
... 116 



fii/JTrip 33, 



pLTiris .. 

fUKpSs . . 

fuv6<jj .. 
fUffycj .. 
fu(r4(t) .. 
fiu<ros .. 
fiyrjiFTi^p 
/iot/>a . . 
fJLciaa .. 
fiouffa . . 
fMvalddei 

puod 



32 



NaOs .. 

P€i<l>€l . . 
P€Kp6s .. 
PiKVS . . 

p4fi€<ris .. 

PifMS . . 

vifiw .. 
Wos 

yeoTTjs . . 
yiirodes 
veOta 
V€<l>ik'ri ., 
vk<pos .. 
v€(a 
vi^du) . . 

PiKd&S .. 

viv 

vivTpov,» 
vi<pa 
vl<f>€i 
vofjue^fi .. 
v6fj.oi . . 

VOflOS .. 

v6(r<f>i . . 

PlJKTijp .. 

v6fKpa (voc.) 
p6^ 

PVOS 
vdjVVfUfOi 



37, 48, 121, 
211 
. 59 
. 116 
68,210 
. 68 
. 225 
. 88 
. 67 
69,180 
. 69 
. 121 
112,238 
... 197 
37, 197 
23,54 
31, 48, 69 
... 197 
81, 179 



58, 



213 
57 
58 
!, Ill, 214 
... 97 
... 48 
47,97 
40, 47, 72 
37 
79 
47 
193 
212 
92, 102 
92,102 
... 213 
... 78 
... 225 
... 121 
57,68 
... 57 
... 131 
... 109 
... 109 
... 204 
... 158 
... 193 
... 120 
• •. oU 
2*22, 226 
. . . 115 

... 40 
... 40 



l^vos 40 

k^voi 40 



'O 

bbeiva . 
*05i;<rciJf 



216, 217, 220 
46 
220 
220 
123 
59 
110 
123 



oWa 34, 43, 59, 87, 241, 
252, 292 

oUabe 187 

oIkci 187 

or/cot 34,187 

olKbvde 187 

ol/cof 34,40 

oIaws 114 

olv-fi 34 

olvos 34 

olv6s 34 

ofo/Mw ... 34,39,111 
oXos ... 34,112,221 

oXos 220 

oU 28, 34, 40, 72, 111 



dtffda 
Utavbs 

6KK(i>St 6ko)s 
6\\vfu ... 
6\os 

'OXinrciJs 
dfux^w ... 
6fJLfiaTa ... 
6vap 

dvlvrjfu ... 
6uofM ... 

tTrarpos 
Sttotc ... 
dinrara 
6TnroT€ ... 

6pyavov 
dpiyta ... 
dpviOoOiipas 
6pvii ... 
6pvv(u .. 
6poi 

ds (rel.) 
6s (poss.) 
6(ros 
6<r(ra 

6ff&€ 



59, 64, 252, 292 

34,111 

... 220 

47, 240 

40, 51, 112 

... Ot/ 

39,58 

63 

... 215 

87,285 

48, 115, 204 

34,57 



181 

220 

63 

220 

220 

116 

51 

61,196 

127, 200, 204 

88,234 

... 78 

39,220 

... AAl7 

... 220 

112,197 

... Ill 
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dffffos 

OT€,m» 

6tis 
6tov 

o9Xos 
obfUt 

odfMPOt ... 

oUpos 
o^ot 



• 9 • • • • 



• • • • • 



• • • • • • 



• « • • • • 



• • • • • • 



... 220 

... 220 

... 220 

... 220 

... 220 

... 220 

... 129 

... D«/ 

40, 78, 112 
28,227 
... 116 
... 78 
... 220 



oOrw 66, 187, 217, 220 

oCrtas 187,217 

^^w 124 

Uxot 58,124 

«^ 108,202 

Ha^eci^... 43,90,124 

irddos 124 

xdi's ... 72,127,200 
xats ... 72,127,200 

irdXAd) ... tjiu 

raXros 52 

vav 208 

iravoirrr}i 182 

irdynj 204 

xapd 79,204 

irapd^\(a\l/ 108 

vapal 204 

vdpos 204 

iras 200,207 

irdaatat' 89 

TdiTX(>> 92 

irar^p 41, 42, 51, 60, 77, 

121, 199, 201, 207, 211 

Tavpos 127 

Tax^i 89 

irc5d 86,204 

TT^dov 109 

TrelBta ... 82,41,59,61 
TciBib 181,218 

TCKFTT^P 121 

V^KTW 92 

ir^XeKVs 214 

TrlKofJiai 41 

v^\(ap 186 

xifiire 45,57 

T^flTTTOi . , . 57, 117 

TTCflTTTds 117 

vitn/js 127 

Hi^Oos ... 84,48,124 
ir4vT€ ... 82,45,57,60 | 



xhroiBa ... 41,292 
irkirovea 84, 48, 292 

TkiTTia 60 

T€pl 79,204 

Tkp^fu. ... 88,116 

irc<r<rw ... 60 

Terdvvvfu 140 

virofMi 82, 41, 60, 89, 90 
T4<l>€vya 84, 87, 292 
T60(^irw 298 

WTJ ... ... ... lOi, 1^17 

xirYf'vfu 62,88,108 

ttjXIkos 116 

iti^Xm 217 

mifiovii 115 

Tleipa 112 

xlfiirXrjfu 92 

xlpcj 98 

xixLffKfa 92 

xlxpaiTKQj 92 

xlxTw ... ... ... 9U 

xlffTis 59,61 

xict6s ... 61 

xlrvrffu 98, 140 

XKpaOffKCj 61 

xluv 112 

xXdvrjs 127 

xXhw ... 82,87,92 

xX'qOu) 92 

xXijprji 116 

rXo/fiJ 110 

tX6os 109 

xXo^ioi 59 

xXoijTios 59 

ttXoOtos ... ... 59 

x6' ... 57,220,221 

xo€<a 89 

x60€v 187,217 

xvvi lo7 

xoT 187, 217 

voikb) 89 

Totfi'^v 115, 151, 201, 

210 
Tolfiviov ... 115, 151 

xoivT^ 57, 116 

xoTos 220 

xoKa 220 

xdKoi 92 

x6Xis ... 41,111,214 

7roXX6s 40, 112 

xoXijpprjv ... 40,210 

ToX6s Ill 

xdxavoy 116 

x6pvyi 88,116 



xop^6pa ... 28,54 
x6<T€ ... ... ... 187 

v6ffis 118 

rdffot 220 

XOT€ .•• 220 

v6T€pOS 121 

xotph ... ... ... 112 

xdrpia 112 

xov ... 187 

xovX6 40 

xo6s ... 202,207,208 

TpayfM 62 

xpdffirta ... 9,91 

xparot 72 

Tpdrrta 9,87 

xprfyrvia 9,87 

xp6<f>p€ur<ra 151 

xp6ipp<a» 151 

xp&ros 72,184 

HvSib 218 

xwddvopuax 98 

xvp 16,208 

Tfinfta 98 

T(6f ... 202,207,208 



JCr {*'• • • • • • 


• . • ... aJi t 


jiava 


... « . • ^lU 


^f« ... 


... ... ^vr 


^w 84,51,69,110,288 


ItrjrttM ... 


... ... XlO 


^tJtvu/u 40, 51, 88, 288 


Inj^is 


51 


(yfirpa ... 


... 40,121 


/ii^wp ... 


121 


^*705 


... 29,68 


^/ftt 


40, 112, 197 


/i/nTW ... 


92 


jio'fi . . . 


... 84,110 


^t>a^ 


127 


(Kbvvvfu 


88 


ZdXos ... 


... 68 


(ravrbv ... 


... 224,228 


<r^€VV^€l^ 


249 


ffPivvvfu 


... 67,68 


(reavrdv . . . 


... 224,228 


(ripofJMi . . . 


68, 68, 116 


(refjLvds ... 


... 68,116 


(TClJw 


68 


aiKva . . . 


87 


ffLpaxi ... 


... 28,208 


fflvis 


127 


aivofJLai ... 


159 


<ri6s 


54 
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ffKeSdvuvfu 


• • • 


... 140 


ffKilTTOfJLaL 


• • • 


32,41 


aKidPTJ/U 


• • • 


88,140 


ffKOT'^ ... 


• • • 


41, 110 


ffKdfp ... 


« • • 


... 127 


fffUKp6s ... 


• • • 


... 68 


fffJLVS 


• • • 


... 68 


iTOtplCL . . . 


• • • 


9,37 


ffo<f>lrj ... 


• • • 


9,37 


27rd/)7T7... 


« 
• • • 


... 117 


ffireipu) ... 


• • • 


68,91 


<nr6i;5w ... 


• • • 


34,110 


ffirXi^v . . . 


• « • 


... 64 


ffTOpd ... 


• • • 


... 91 


ffTTOpdi ... 


• • • 


... 136 


(TTOvdd^'W 


• • • 


... 34 


tf'Troud')^ ... 


• • • 


34,110 


arafjLey ... 


• « • 


42, 115 


irraTOS ... 


41 


,42,117 


ariap . . . 


• • • 


... 215 


irreyij ... 


• • • 


... 110 


ariyos ... 


• • • 


... 68 


iFTiyta ... 


• • • 


32,68 


<rT€lx<>f ••. 


• • • 


... 109 


fl-T^XXw ... 


• • • 


91,97 


irrevos ... 


• • • 


... 159 


aretpapos 


« • • 


... 116 


ffTTJVai . . . 


• • • 


42,130 


<rW^ ... 


• • • 


39,91 


<rWxos • • • 


• • • 


... 109 


(TTOd 


• • • 


... 37 


iTTOtd ... 


• • « 


... 37 


ffrdpvvfii 


• • • 


68 


ffTpa^s.,. 


• • • 


... 109 


(TTpaTTjyos 


• • • 


... 41 


(TTpdHIXvil 


• • • 


... 115 


ffT&yios ... 


« • • 


39, 112 


(TTlJw 


• • • 


... 41 


<ri/ ... ... 


• • • 


223,225 


ff^iv^ ... 


• « • 


... 108 


(TUS 


• • • 


... 68 


ffifxupo, ... 


• • • 


112, 197 


(T^dXXw... 


• • • 


68 


(r<f>€- ... 


• • • 


224,227 


<r<p€T€pOS 


»• • 


... 229 


(TipSs 


• • • 


... 229 


<r<l>u) • . . 


• • • 


223,226 


<rx« 


• • • 


... 255 


(TX^fw ... 


58, 83, 91 


Scu/cpdn/s 


124, 181, 196 


irQfjLa ... 


... 


... 115 


Tcvv/Mit 


... 


... 88 


TCUH^O) ... 


... 


... 88 



rdtris ... 


• • • 


... 118 


rpuyu) ... 


... 


... yy 


raros ... 


• • • 


49,59 


TV ... ... 


( 

... 1 


223,225 


rdxos . . . 


• • • 


... 124 


TvTSe 


... 


... 187 


raxiJs ... 


• • • 


... 124 


TOflTTOUfOV 


... 


... 116 


T€ (conj.) 


• • • 


32,57 


rOTTTta ... i 


39, 91, 92, 94 


T€ (pron.) 


• • • 


... 220 






• 


T^yoi ... 


« • • 


... 68 


•T/S/SdWctf 


... 


... 62 


r4y<a 


• • • 


68 


Hdpos 


... 


... 179 


reide 


• • • . 


L87, 217 


CSwp 78,127,! 


203, 215 


reCvuf ... 


• « • 


59,92 


vl6s 


... 


25,72 


relpea . . . 


• • • 


... 129 


vWs 


... 


... 200 


T€K€W ... 


• • • 


... yo 


{ffjieis 


39, 78, 227 


r^Kfjuip ... 


• • • 


... 127 


iffiis 


• « • 


223,227 


T^Kfitap ... 


• • • 


... 127 


Hfifie 


• • • 


... 227 


riKVOv . . . 


• • • 


... 116 


i}fJl.fJLCS ... 


39, 223, 227 


TcXeLcj . . . 


• • • 


... 39 


ivip 


• • • 


30,60 


T€\4<i) ... 


• • • 


... 39 


^vos ... 


• • • 


63,116 


tAXw ... 


• • • 


91,92 


{nr6 


• • • 


30,79 


ripjua ... 


« • • 


90,93 


1/9 • « • • • • 


• • • 


31,68 


T€6s 


• • • 


32,229 


Uoraros 


• • • 


... 134 


T4pas ... 


• • • 


... 129 


Varepos 


• • • 


... 78 


riperpov 


• • • 


... 122 








rippxav ... 


• • « 


... 115 


^aeiv6i . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


T^<r<ra/)6s 


• • « 


... 40 


(pdcfvos 


• • • 


... 69 


Tixvri ... 


• • • 


... 32 


<paTfv6s ... 


• • • 


... 69 


TTjAe ... 


• • • 


... 217 


iftalvQj . . . 


• • • 


... 47 


TTjiKiKOi ... 


• • • 


... 116 


(ftdos 


• • • 


... 69 


TTJVOS ... 


• • • 


... 220 


(pdris . . . 


• • • 


59, 118 


TiOaiPcSffffUi 


> ... 


... 60 


(Pavos . . . 


• • « 


... 69 


rWrifu 7,41, 5S 


1, 61, 83, 


ip€6y€i¥ ... 


• • • 


... 24 




87,249,272 


ipepvT^ ... 


• • • 


... 116 


tIktw ... 


• • • 


... ' yu 


<f>€pT€ ... 


• • • 


... 87 


TLfldcj ... 


39, 84, 180 


0^/)w 34,35,41,60,89, 


Tlfllfl 


• • • 


... 84 






249 


rivia 


• • • 


... 93 


(f>€&Y<i) . . . 


32, 41, 89 


Tis 28, 57, 


217, 220, 221 


<piflfj-V •.. 


37, 41, 114 


riffii 


• • • 


... 57 


iPvfii 37, 41 


, 87, 249 


TiTalvu) . . . 


• • • 


... 92 


<f>Tfip . . . 




66 


TlTpibffKCJ 


• • • 


... 92 


(pdalpcj ... 




... 91 


rita 


• • • 


39,57 


<p0dv<a . . . 




... 93 


rK&ia ... 


• • « 


... 64 


ipOeipo) ... 


39, 69, 91, 97 


r\Tp-6i ... 


• • • 


... 64 


ipO^ppu) ... 




89,91 


rb- 


216, 217, 220 


<f>0lvo) ... 




... 9o 


TOlOi 


• • • 


... 220 


0tXtinr/fet 




... 83 


TOIOVTOS 


• • • 


... 220 


0X^W ... 




... 108 


TOp/fl 


• • • 


... 110 


<f>\4\l/ 




62,200 


rdffos ... 


• • • 


... 220 


<p\6^ . . . 




62,108 


TOaOVTOS 


• • • 


... 220 


(p6vos ... 




... 57 


t6t€ 


• « • 


... 220 


ipopd 




34,110 


rod 


• • • 


... 223 


<t>opds . . . 




... 136 


rpch 


• • • 


39,59 


(Pop^T^ . . . 




60,110 


rp4<p(ij ... 


• • • 


... 61 


4>op4ia ... 




34,39 


TpL&KOVTd 


• • • 


... 190 


<pbpoi ... 




84,109 


rpipuf ... 


62, 63, 87 


<f>opos • . . 




... 109 
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^pdj^a ... 


141 


Xa/LicU ... 


• • • 


198,204 


X<$/»rof ... 


• • • 


58,117 


4>pd(r<ria 


141 


Xayddrciy 


• • • 


... 57 


X/>a<r^ai 


• • • 


... 141 


iPpdrjip ... 


121 


Xeiw 


• • • 


... 78 


XP^Bm 


• • • 


... 141 


tppan/fp ... 


121 


Xapis ... 


• • • 


186,204 


Xpdaeos 25, 89, 72, 151, 


<^pdT<ap.,, 


... 60,121 


xo^mW 


• • • 


... 115 






191 


i>p^p 42,113,201,210 


X^IXioi ... 


• • • 


... 69 


X^^Xor ... 


• • • 


... 122 


ippovdot 


72 


Xeip ... 


• • • 


199,200 


XCiJptt ... 


• • • 


179, 198 


<f)&yad€ ,., 


187 


XeltrofMi 


• • • 


... 57 


x<w ... 


• • « 


... 198 


(ptjyda ... 


163 


xAXmw ... 


• • • 


... 69 


X^pof ... 


• • • 


... 179 


</>vyi^ ... 


32, 41, 110 


X^pw^ ... 


• • • 


... 108 


4 


• 




ipi5^ ... 


39 


X^« 


• • • 


... 58 


"^evSi/jt ... 


• • • 


124, 212 


ipviw 


... 39,91 


X?/ Xtoi . . . 


• • • 


... 69 


^evdos ... 


• • • 


... 124 


ipVKOt ... 


23 


XVV 


• • • 


47,78 








0vXi7 


116 


xhp 


• • • 


... 200 


'OkIwp ... 


• • • 


89,126 


0CXoy . . . 


116 


xBh ... 


• • « 


... 204 


(bKifS 


• • « 


... Ill 


^v<r(f ... 


... 59,69 


X^<^»' 


• • • 


201,210 


Qfiot 


• • • 


47,78 


0U(tf 


89, 60, 91 


X^Xtoc ... 


• • • 


... 69 


&pa 


• • • 


... 89 


^Wl'lf ... 


41 


Xtw»' ... 


48, 201, 208 


&poi 


• • • 


... o9 


tpujp . . . 


... 35,201 


xXa/it^f ... 


• • • 


... 127 


(tff 


• • • 


65,220 






xX6i7 


• • • 


... 78 


Cxrre 


• • • 


... 220 


Xajud^e 


... ... Xi/O 


XoXoj ... 


• • • 


... 113 












n.- 


Latin, 


• 






^xO ... ... 


... 62,79 


agfitM ... 


• • • 


... 68 


ante 


• • • 


... 80 


abiloucit 


26 


ctgo 


36, 41, 58, 89 


ap- 


• • • 


... 62 


abduco ... 


62 


agricola 


• • • 


110, 195 


apiscor... 


• • • 


78,92 


absens .... 


128 


aidilis ... 


• • • 


... 26 


appeto ... 


« • • 


... 64 


acca^?terc 


... ... 32 


Albius ... 


• • • 


... 60 


ajj^jlaudo 


• • • 


... 86 


acceptus 


86 


albus ... 


• • • 


... 60 


aptus ... 


• •• 


... ^7^ 


accurro 


64 


Alfius ... 


• • • 


... 60 


apud ... 


• •• 


... 65 


acer 70, 


116, 152, 200 


aliquis .,, 


• • • 


... 221 


aput ... 


• • • 


... 62 


Achilles 


213 


alituum (gen.) 


... 206 


arbor ... 


38, 69, 201 


AcUes ... 


... ... cHl 


alius ... 


39, 


112, 217 


arbos 38, 69, 124, 201, 


ocrw 70, 116, 152, 200, 


alloquor 


• • • 


... 84 


# 




212 




203 


almus ... 


• • • 


... 114 


arefacio 




... 147 


OCf/S 


. • . ... XXX 


alo 


• • • 


... 89 


arena ... 




... 78 


O(i«M^C0 


ob 


alter 


• • • 


121, 217 


argetUum 




... 58 


adigo . . . 


8b 


alumnus 


• • • 


156, 279 


armentum 




... 115 


adultus. . . 


142 


alveus ... 


• • • 


... 78 


aro 




... 51 


aedes . . . 


... 36,41 


alvos ... 


• • • 


112, 186 


drvom ... 




51, 112 


ae^ro<t« 


141 


ambages 


• • • 


... 41 


asdlus ... 




... 51 


aen2/9 ... 


... 69, 73 


ambire . . . 


• • • 


... 60 


assiduos 




... 112 


aequor ... 


. • • ... Xatx 


ambo . . . 


77, 


188,194 


auceps 86,40,79,179 


Cv6o* • • • • • 


.*• ... iO 


amo 


39 


, 73, 141 


aucupium, 


• • • 


... 36 


aes^Mwio 


... ... oo 


ango .... 


36, 46, 58, 89 


audax 200, 203, 206 


aestus . . . 


41 

• • • • • « ^C JL 


anguis ... 


• • • 


36 


audio ... 


• • • 


... 78 


ocrorw ... 


... 112, 154 


angulus 


• • • 


• • • ^x4s 


augeo ... 


• • • 


86,96 


agceps ... 


44 

• • • • • • J,\M. 


animxil 


77, 


157, 203 


augmen 


• • • 


... 115 


a^greZfi^s... 


• •• ••• Iv 


animus... 


• • • 


... 78 


augmentum... 


... 115 


o^cr 36, 


70, 116, 191 


annuo ... 


• • • 


... 47 


augurium 


• • • 


86,179 


oflr^ruZtt* 


... ... ixrt 


annM9 ... 


• • « 


... 181 


augustus 


• • • 


... 86 


agmen ... 


26,77,115 


anser . . . 


• • • 


47,78 


aureus ... 


39, 


78, 151 
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aurora 124 

autumnus 156 

autumo 34 

avis 34, 73, 111, 200, 

204 ff. 

Balhus 60 

battuere 26 

hdlum 40 

bene ••• 187 

beneficentior.,. 161, 291 

bibo 60,87 

bimus 208 

Ut)9, .. .«• ..• ... rx\J 

bonus 40 

bos ... 76, 200,213 

bubulcus 179 

byssus 26 

C (abbrev.) ... 55 
caedes 124, 125, 201 

caelites 120 

caelum 51 

caeruleus 51 

caesius 39 

caldus 79 

calidus 79 

caUis 116 

calor 124 

candelabrum ... 41 

cams 206 

cantus 119 

capesso 145 

capio 16, 39, 73, 91, 94 

capso 97 

camifex .» ... 30 

carnufex 30 

caro ... 41,47,210 

carpo 57 

casst'S ..• ... ... X A I 

cassus 69 

Cauda ... 26 

causa 64, 69 

causidicus 109 

caussa 64, 69 

caveo 68 

cder ... ... 124, 212 

cenatus 297 

censor i ... 77 

centum 49, 79 

Ceres 124,212 

cerno 94, 122 

certs ..« ... ... lof 

certo 65, 187 



cicer ... 


• • • 


... 203 


dator 85, 51, 59, 77, 121, 


cinis 


124, 


201, 212 


211 


ctto . . . 


• • • 


... 187 


datus ... 41,117,279 


claudo ... 


• • • 


... 79 


rfefteo 73 


claustrum 


51 


, 64, 121 


decern ^ 58 


clausus . . . 


« • • 


... 64 


decet ... 62 


clavis ... 


• • • 


127, 204 


decido 36 


Clodis ... 


• • • 


... 73 


decor 124 


Cn, (abbrev.). 


... Do 


decus 124 


coalesco.,. 




... 73 


dedi ..^aSS' 


cocus ... 




... 34 


defendo .^ !.. 92 


coda 




... 26 


degener 124, 201, 212 


coemo . . . 




... 73 


dego 73 


coepi . . . 




73, 239 


deico 32,40 


coeptum 




... 26 


demo 73 


cognitus 




. .. oo 


dens ... 123,200,279 


cognomen 




... 115 


denuo 40 


cognomentum 


... 115 


deus 40,187 


cogo 


• • • 


36,73 


dexUr 59,79,121,191 


colligo ... 


• • • 


... 32 


dt- ... ... ... Di7 


collis . . . 


• • • 


... 47 


dico ... 32,40,62,89 


cdloco ... 


• • • 


... 34 


dictatored 204 


coiumba 


• • • 


... 57 


didici 64,238 


comes ... 


• • • 


... 120 


dies 39, 77, 197, 200 


coniis ... 


• • • 


... 165 


DiespUer 197 


comissari 


• • • 


... 141 


dif' ... 69 

dtfeidens 26 


concors . . . 


• • • 


... 63 


concidco 


• • • 


... 36 


dignus 44, 62, 63, 77 


concutio 


• • • 


36 


U/tS" ... ... ... Kmj 


confectus 


• • • 


... oo 


disco 64,92 


confestim 


• • • 


... 204 


distinguo 93 


cmificio 


• • • 


... OD 


divos 32,40 


conjux ... 


• • • 


... 108 


dixi 253, 2&4 


Consentes 


• • • 


123, 189 


diocti 253 


consdbrinm 


f ... 


... 69 


do 87,272 


consul,,. 


• • • 


59,77 


dolor 69,124 


convicium 


• • • 


... oo 


dolus 59 


coquina 


• • « 


... 57 


domi 187 


coquo ... 


• • • 


... 60 


dominus 279 


cor 


• • • 


.. . t)a 


domus 34,59 


cornu ... 


• • • 


58,203 


donum 41, 116 


corpus ... 


• • • 


208, 212 


douco 32 


coventionid 




... 204 


duco 82,89 


cresco , . . 


• • • 


... *jd 


duellum 40 


cribrum 


• t • 


... 122 


duim 95,276 


culter ... 


• • • 


... 121 


duo 30, 40, 77, 188, 194 


cum 


• • • 


... 34 


duodecim 40 


cupa 


• • • 


... 82 


CLUX ... ... ... Oa 


cuppa ... 


• • • 


... o2 


dvenos 40 


cur 


• • • 


... 217 


dvonus 40 


ciispis ... 


• • • 


... 127 


■£j ••• ••• ••• ••• Ofx 


Dacrumxt 


• • • 


... 59 


c v*" ••• ••• ••• ••• OO 


danunt,,. 


• • • 


... 93 


ecus 84,40 
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Bilax 127 

ediin 1)5 

crfo(vb.) ... 82,88 
edo (subst.) 113, 201, 

210 
pf' 63 

c / ••• ••• ••• \J%^ 

pfji ... 41,289,2112 
eyo 58, 77, 222, 225 

emo 48 

ennis 77 

eo 87,249,272 

equcH 120, 179 

enuos 32, ai, 40, 78, 112, 

187 ff. 
cr«»i 101, 149,285, 245, 

28r) 

no ... 69,89,274 

eruH 78 

em-it 92 

pHHe 125, 278 

CHseni ... 106,281,282 

\ed (he is) 82, 82, 87, 

249, 272 

ed (he eats) 87, 249 

Kv ... ... ... 0«.', f t* 

eundum 187 

euntem 128 

exempLum 48 

eximiu8 112 

existumo 8() 

€X(ttll ... ... ... tjo 

exisulto 86 

exterior 121 

Faher (iO 

fahula 122 

facio 41, 59, 87, 91, 99 

factor 121 

fctllo 68 

fama 87, 114 

fames 197 

fari 87,41 

fastigium 151 

fateor 41 

faxem 106,282 

'faxo 97,282 

^feH 87, 99, 289, 292 

'fel 118,210 

felix 200, 208, 204, 206 

felo 88,59 

femen 215 

femina 38, 59, 115, 279 
femur 30, 127, 203, 215 



ferax 127 

fero 35, 41, 60, 89, 249, 

272 

200,208 

... 69,125,278 

• •• ••• ^'i ^4i/ 

• •• ••• ••• A.X.%^ 

• • • • • • 4X* I I 

82, 84, 41, 59, 89 

41,100 

... ••. ^ * ) x^o 

... 77,125,267 

88, 59, 78, 191 

()6 



ferox 

ferre 

fert 

fetuH 

Jiden 

Jiilo 

fiduH 

fere 

fieri 

fiUuH 

fin (JO ... 

fio 

firm us ... 
fiabrum 
fiebilis ... 
fiecto 
fiuviuif ... 



77, 267 
... 114 
59, 122 
... 188 

... L/4fa 

... 112 



foedus 26, 8J, 41, 124 



fore 
forma ... 
formo ... 
formiis . . . 
f rater ... 
fremo ... 
frendo ... 
friguH 



80 
... 114 
... 141 
57, 114 
60, 121 
92, 117 
... 92 
29,68 



frudus.,, 119,200,206 

fruyes 119 

fucuH 23 

t'ltya 41,110 

yufji ai, 41, 87, 292 

fuyio 89,91 

fui 81,84,60,258,292 



fulcio 
fulcrum 
fulgeo ... 
fulmen ... 
fumus ... 
funditus 
fufido ... 
funehriH 
funestus 
funus . . . 
fuo 
fur 

furnufs ... 
furor . . . 
fusus . . . 

Gavius . . . 
genitus . . . 



141 
.. 51,122 
. . ... «JO 

^Uo 

81, 59, 114 
. . ... 187 
• . ... oo 
. . ... Kyij 

. . ... Oc/ 

.. 69,124 
.. 89,104 
35, 77, 201 

• • • t • Di 

• • • • • tj\j 

.. 69,117 

. . ... Ol/ 

117 



genius 112 

gens ... 59,118,200 

genu 58,203 

genua 26,40 

genua 82, 34, 41, 69, 

124 

gigno 41,90 

glisco 92 

gnarus 116 

gnotus 35 

gradior 69 

gravis ... 57, 111, 152 
gressus 69 

^# O**/ ••« ••• ••• vi 

grus 200,204 

gula 110 

Haheo 16 

hac 187,217 

Iialo 78 

hanser 47, 78 

harena 78 

haruspex ... 32,108 
henwnem (ace.) ... 210 

herha 60, 110 

here^ heri 20-1 

herus 78 

hie 217,221 

hie (adv.) 217 

hiems 48,200,201,208 

hinc 217 

hdus 78 

homo 41, 47, 77, 113, 

201, 207, 210 
hotwi^ 69, 77, 201, 212 
honos 69,^77, 78, 124, 

201, 208, 212 

hortus 58,117 

hosticapas 196 

hue 217 

humerus 78 

humi 187 

humus 118 

Ihi 204,217 

idem 221 

idus 41,111 

iens^ ... 123,200,279 

ignis 116 

i(jno8co . . . 45, 68, 178 

ilico ... 34,47,77 

illae 187,217 

ille 217,221 

illic 217,221 
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mine 217 

illuc 217 

2771 221 

• /•••• ••• ••• ••• vA 

in- (priv.) 49 

inclutus 26, 30, 58, 117 
ificrementum ... 115 

inde 187,217 

indigoia ... 110, 195 

infans 37 

inferus 139 

hifimus 139 

inquara 90 

innece 90, 255 

in^pirio 32 

iutelleyo 32 

inter 121 

interior 121 

inthnus 139 

intus 32,187 

ipse 221,228 

iri 282 

is 217, 221 

istac 187,217 

iste 217,221 

istic 217,221 

istinc 217 

istue 217 

tt • ... o7, 249 

iter 215 

itiner 215 

Jaceo 98,286,287,289 

jacio 98 

jecur 30, 39, 52, 127, 
203, 215 

jequr 55 

judex 108 

juguni 30, 39, 93, 190 

jumentum 115 

jungo ... 89,93,94 
Jupiter 82, 197, 213 

Juppiter 82 

juvenis 89, 206 

Kcdendae 55 

Kartago 55 

Lahes 197 

labor 69 

lac 65,203 

lacesso 145 

lacio 145 

lacrima ... 26, 30 



lacruma 




30,59 


rnedius.,. 




39,59 


lacrgma 




... oU 


meio 




39,58 


laedo . . . 




... 69 


mel 




... 48 


laesus ... 




69,180 


mdior ... 




... 126 


laevos . . . 




36,112 


meminu,. 




34,295 


lampas . . . 




... 136 


mens ... 




34,118 


lapis . . . 




127,200 


niensor . . . 




... 121 


la<piear. . . 




... 157 


mensura 




64,121 


Lares . . . 




... 69 


mergo ... 




... 109 


Lases . . . 




... 69 


mergus... 




... 109 


latus (borne) 


... 64 


meses . . . 




... 44 


lectus 26, 117, 


279,299 


niessis ... 




... 118 


lectus (bed) 


• • • 


... 51 


met 




... 222 


lego 


• • • 


32,89 


metior ... 




... 121 


leiyihus. . . 


• • • 


... 38 


meus ... 




... 229 


levis 


• • • 


28,57 


Hit 




73,78 


lex, . . ... 


• • • 


108,202 


migro ... 




... 57 


liber (free) 


t • • 


... 51 


miles . . . 


63, 120, 200 


libel 


• • • 


... uU 


minister 




... 159 


licet 


• • • 


... %j\j 


minor ... 




... 126 


lictus . . . 


• • • 


57, 117 


minuo ... 




... 88 


lien 


64, 201, 210 


mirijicus 




... 109 


lingua ... 


• • • 


... oy 


minis ... 




... 68 


lino 


• • • 


... 93 


misi 




... 69 


linquo ... 


57^87,98 


missus ... 




... 69 


vtfO • • • • • • 


• • • 


... 64 


modo . . . 




... 77 


locus 


34 


=, 64, 127 


Tnoenia . . . 




26,34 


locutus ... 


• • • 


... 57 


moinicipiom 


... 26 


lubet 


• • • 


... 30 


moles ... 


... 


206,212 



lubricus 68 

luceo 51 

lucijer 109 

c MO. .. ... ... ... Xaj. 

lupus 57 

lustrum 121 

t ux ••« ••• ••• xv/o 



Maarco 26 

magister ... 79,159 
magnus.., 39, 77, 116 
major 39, 69, 126, 201, 

212 
majus ... 201,203,212 

male ... 187 

mancipium 36 

mancupium 36 

Tnane^mani 204 

wia«i<»73,116,200,206, 

214 

mare 28,208 

marid 26,204 

m/zrmor 208 

mater 33, 37, 48, 121 
viaximus 189 



mdestus 212 

mollis 59 

moneo 34, 89, 78, 141 

m>orior 91,141 

mors 48 

motus 85 

moveo 85,105 

mtdctra 121 

mulgeo 79,121 

munia 84 

munio 84 

munus 124 

murus 84 

mws ... 31,48,69 



Nare 

nates 

natio 

nauta 

navaled 

navis ... 

navita ... 

TieCt . • . . . 

neco 

nedo 



• 9 ••• ••• 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • 



68 
... 206 
... 118,210 
... 182 

... ... aU4 

... 152,218 

. • • ... It5& 
79 

84, 58, 141 
92 
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neglego 82 

nemo 78 

nemus 48 

neque 79 

nequinunt. 93 

neuter ... 26,73,217 

nex 34,58 

nidus 69 

nihil 73 

nil 73, 78 

ninyuit 57 

tiirewi (ace.)... 57,68 
noceo ... 34,58,141 

nocuos 112 

nomen 48, 115, 201, 203, 

210 

nos 222,227 

nosco ... 58, 92, 94 

voster 229 

notus 85 

novem 32,40 

novitas 37, 164 

novos ... 32,40,47 

vox 120 

«M6e« 124, 125, 197, 206, 

212 

nullus 73,217 

nunts 30 

nutrix 79 



06... ... 


• % • 


... 62 


occisit ... 


• • • 


... 97 


occurro»». 


« • • 


... 64 


ocior . . . 


« • • 


39, 126 


oculus ... 


• t • 


... 41 


odor 


• • • 


... 59 


offendo ... 


• • • 


57,92 


oinos ... 


• • • 


34,112 


oleo 


1 1 • 


... 59 


dim 


• • • 


... 221 


ollus 


• • • 


... 221 


dus 


• • • 


... 78 


onmis . . . 


• • • 


... 210 


071US 


78, 124, 208 


op- 


• • • 


... 62 


optimus 


• • • 


... 139 


ojms 


f • • 


... 124 


orior ... 


• • • 


39,91 


oscen 


■ • • 


108, 179 


ovis 28, 34, 40, lli; 204 






ff., 214 


Pabulum 


• « • 


... 122 


paciscor 


ff 9 • 


90,92 



pacont ... 


90 


jpoc^um... 


92 


pagont ... 


90 


palumhes 


57 


pando ... 


93 


pango 62, 90, 93, 94, 241 


panis ... 


116 


parens ... 


... 90,291 


paricidas 


... ... JLi/O 


paries ... 


26, 73, 200 


jKirio ... 


... 90,141 


parricida 


110, 179, 196 


pars 


... 59,118 


particeps 


... ... oo 


partim... 


59, 118, 204 


pasco . . . 


116 


pateo . . . 


... 93,98 


pater 51 


, 60, 77, 121, 




201, 211 


patrius... 


... 39,151 


patrus (gen.) ... 204 


pauci ... 


127 


2XXX 


62, 93, 108 


pecten ... 


113, 201, 210 


pecto . . . 


113 


2)ecu 


203 


2)ecus . . . 


... 127,200 


2)eda 


110 


2)€detentim 


204 


pejor ... 


126 


2)ello 


...47,52,92 


2}efido ... 


...34,41,87 


2)enitus,,, 


187 


pepigi ... 


62, 87, 238 


per 


79 


perfidus 


41 


pernicies 


112 


pes 202, 204 ff., 207, 208 


peto 


60 


yietas . . . 


73, 164, 200 


2nnyuis.,, 


... ... 0«7 


piscis . . . 


Ill 


plaustntm 


... 26,121 


plehs 


... 62,200 


plecto . . . 


92 


plenus ... 


116 


plico 


o^ 


plodo ... 


69 


plosio . . . 


69 


poe7ia . . . 


... 26,34 


poeta ... 


39 


jpoTiwerium 


34 


pondus 34,41,109,124 


popina ... 


t*. ttt 0' 



poploe 51,189 

populus 51 

porgo 79 

portio 118 

posco 64,92 

praebeo 78 

praeceps 86 

praepes 32 

praesens 128 

2)raeses 108 

praetor 85 

praetura 85 

precor 64,92 

preliendo 57 

prensHs 78 

2)rimus 139 

profugus 109 

prohibeo 78 

pi^omo 73 

propior 126 

2yrosper 197 

prudens 203, 204, 206 

pudor 124 

puer 70,191 

2nils 200 

pulsus 52, 64 

pulvis 124,201 

punio 84 

pupptis 204 

purpura . . . 23, 54 

puta it 

pyramis 26 



Qua 187,217 

quaero 69 

qu^eso 69 

quaestor 69 

quaestura 121 

qualis 116 

quam 221 

qu^ssus 64,117 

quatio 64 

quattuor ... 40, 82 

quatuor 40,82 

que ... 32,57,82 
qui ... 57,217,221 

qui (adv.) 217 

quia 219, 221 

quicumque 221 

quidam 221 

quies 127 

quilihet 221 

quinctus 57 

quinque 32, 45, 57, 60 
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9MW 28, 57,82,217,221 



qu&m ... 




34, iiiil 


quotiens 




47,206 


quoties ... 




47, 206 


Hctdicitus 




... 204 


radix ... 




... 40 


rapax ... 




... 127 


rapsit .,. 




... 97 


reapse ... 




... 221 


reccidi ... 




... 79 


redinunt 




... 93 


refacere 




... 32 


re go 




... 51 


repeto ... 




... 32 


repperi,,. 




79,242 


repptdi.,. 




... 82 


rcot . . ... 




... 197 



rettuli ... 79,87,242 

rex ... 02,108,202 

robur 124,203 

ruber 41, 51, 59, 116 

rufus ... 41,59,109 

rure 28,204 



Sabini ... 




... 63 


sacer ... 




... 116 


saeclum... 




51,122 


saeculum 




51, 122 


Saetumos 




... 122 


sal 




157, 200 


salax ... 




... 127 


salio 




91, 141 


salus ... 




... 174 


salvos . . . 




40,112 


Samnium 




... 63 


sanyuen 




... 200 


sanguis. . . 




... 200 


sateiles ... 




... 120 


satullus... 




... 165 



Saturnalia 157 

Satumus 122 

satus 41 

scabellum 63 

scabo 89 

scala 47 

scamnum 63 

scando 68 

scibilis 138 

scindo ... 58,83,91 

scribo 62 

scripsi 62,96 

Bcriptus 62, 64, 117 
se 68,224,225 



se ^adv.) 225 

sectus 39 

secludo 36, 225 

seco 62 

secundus 171 

secutns ,,. 57,279,299 

sed 65,225 

sedeo ... 59,68,90 
sedes ... 59,124,212 

sedi 238,241 

seduio 59 

segmentum 62 

»c//a 59,116 

semel 48,49 

semen 41, 115 

semi- 33 

senex 215 

sensim 204 

septem 60, 68 

sequor ... 34,57,267 
sermo ... 115,201,207 

OC?/ Cr ••• ••• ••« ^O 

serpo ... 60,68,283 

Servius 151 

servos 34, 151 

oCv ... ... ... ... v/^ 

oc.c/1 .. ... ... ... \jO 

SZCCUS ... ••. ••. X^i 

sido 90 

siem 33,73,95,245,276 

silva 26 

sim 73, 95, 245, 276 
simplex 49, 68, 179 

simul 49 

simus ... 29,95,276 

sincerus 179 

singuli 49 

sifiister 159 

smo ... ... ... t7Q 

sisto 87 

StiliS ... ... ... Xat 

socvUS ... ... ... on 

oOv ... ... ... ... II 

scleo ... 267 

sdlus 40, 51, 112, 217 
solum 59 

9%ji. lMf9 ••• ••• ••• Txv 

somnus ... 40, 63, 116 

sons 123,279 

so^iticus 123,162 

s&ror ... 40,69,201 

sovos 32,229 

spargo 64 

sparsi 64 



sparsus 64 

species 112,197 

spero 68, 197 

spes ... ... ... x,o I 

spica, spicum ... 179 

splendeo 64 

spotuleo 87 

stabUis 41,188 

stabtdum 51, 59, 122 

stam£n 41 

stare 87, 41, 125, 278 

statim 204 

status (state) ... 41 
status (fixed) 41, 117 
Stella 51 

Sli€vtt ... ... ... aOO 

stipendium 79 

sUocus 84, 64 

sto, 68,87,272 

strictus 93, 117 

stringo 93 

struct us 26,117 

suasor 64 

suavis 30, 59, 152, 200 

sub 30,62,79 

subtemen 64 

subter 121 

sudo 59 

sum 249,272 

summoveo 63 

summus . . . 68, 139 

sumpsi 48 

sumptus 48 

sup 62 

super 80,60 

superstes 120 

surgo 79 

sus 31, 68, 200, 204, 206 
suus 82,229 



Tabes 
tagit 
talis 
tam 
tango ... 
tegmen ... 



• «• ••• ••• 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • 



... 197 
90 
... 116 
... 221 
90, 93, 94 
, ... 115 



tego ...32,34,41,68 

tegula 68 

tela 116 

telum 116 

temo 47,115 

tempus 84, 124, 206, 212 
tendo 69,92 
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tetUut 49,59 


unde ... 


... • . • mX I 


teftuis, tenvia ... 26 


unguis ... 


... 84,57 


terebra 122 


nnus 


34, 112, 217 


terts ... 127 


upilio ... 


... ... X f «/ 


terminus 115 


ursus ... 


... ... Da 


termo 115 


uter 


121, 204, 217 


terra 69, 73, 193 ff. 






thesaurizo 141 


Varuos .,, 


112 


tiynum 32 


valde ... 


79 


toga 34, 41, 68, 110 


Valeri ... 


... 73,191 


tdlo 52,f)2 


validus.,. 


79 


totideo 87 


vas 


69 


tovoa ... 32,40,229 


rectus ... 


... 26,117 


tremonti ... 34, 251 


veho 58,124,125/267, 


trea 89,59 




269 


trifolium 26 

triumvir 176 


velim ... 


... 95,245 


velle 


34, 69, 125 


tu 223,225 


Vena from 


... ... 0*7 


tuH 52, 87, 241, 253, 292 
TttUiuH, TuUuH ... 151 


venio 39, 49, 57, 91, 94, 




141 


/uni, tunc 221 


venum ... 


... 179,233 


turris 204 


Venus ... 


... 124,212 


tuus ... 32,40,229 


vertex ... 


34 

• • • • • « *-r3 




verto . . . 


34 

• • • • • • t^7 


ZJfcer (siibftt.) ... 50 


Vertumnus 156 


uher (adj.) 107 


vesper ... 


... 40,78 


uhi 121,204,217 


Vesta . . . 


t • • • • • "v 


uUua 217 


vester . . . 


... 34,229 


Ulysses 59,213 


vestis ... 


40, 78, 118 


umerus 47, 78 


vetus 


• • • • • • Ot7 


uncus 46 


via 


• • • • • • oo 


unda 78,215 


victor ... 


... 151,201 



vpstrix,., 151,170,206 

victus 119 

vicus 84,40 

viden 69 

video 41 

vidi 41, 59, 87, 241, 253, 

292 

vinclum 122 

vinculum 122 

vinum 34 

virtus 200 

vis (force) 29 

vis (thou wishest) 249 

vivo 9o 

vixero 98 

vixi ... 96,241,258 

XT C#01/ «•• ••• ••• i^Tx 

vcinus 124 

volo 34, 57, 77, 249 

volt 87,249 

vomo 34 

vorago 62, 154 

vorax 62, 127 

voro 57 

% or Lex ... ... ... 04 

vorto 34 

vos 223,227 

vottter 34 

vox 40, 90, 108, 202 



Xystum.., 



• • • • • • 
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INDEX OF TERMINATIONS. 



The nominal terminations are given under the form of the 
nominative singular (the tennination of the genitive being added 
in brackets, if necessary); the verbal terminations, under the 
form of the lirst person singular active. 

The references are to the sections (1-300). 



-a(-«t) 37, U0,li»2ff. 
-a(-vt)... 37,112,197 
-a (iad pei-f, 87, '252, 



■iill! ... 


168 


-iSM- ... 


... 151(8) 


-iii. ... 


85, 141 (6) 


•aia 


89, 151 (1) 


-OlfU ... 


... 249 1 




49, 151 (5) 


->dyu '.'.'. 


49, 141 8) 




... 'l5l(lj 




Bil. 151 fl) 


-aifm 52, 91; 141 (4) 




169 


-alnpot... 


169 


-liXifwt... 


155 


-ayil ... 


116 




116 




116 




158 


-ira ... 


93 


-af 


... 62,127 


■op i-apot) 


127 


-ap(-aro,) 


52, 127, 215 


•i, l-iS^t) 


... 186,170 


■at (-1WT0! 


... 128,291 




129 




196 


-oira ... 


... 151(7) 



I. — Gkeek. 

'im 141(6) 

'^t 141(6) 

rrTjt ... K, 141(6) 
■TiKil ^ 141 (6) 

■M 184n. 

- ... 89, 141 {11 

168 

... 187(11)11. 



-Sia> 



.«(plup.)101,146,298 
'tio. ... 89,151(8,4) 

-(ifu 249(1) 

-«..(inf.} ... 130,167 

-«» (plup.) 101, 146, 

298 

-t.ra ^^^^^ 

-t,oy '.'.'. "89, 151 (8) 

-(.ot ... 89,151(8,4) 

-«pa 151 (6) 

..ipu 89, 91, 141 (4) 



M 169 

II 159 

... 76,131.168 

141 (2) 

... 89,141(1) 

It.) ... 97,145 
195(2) 

'.'.'. .'.'. ... 126 

87, 110, 198 ff. 
■.) 187 (7), 204(9) 

"." '.'.'. '.'.'. im 

157 

157 

249(1) 

let.) ... 113,210 



m.) 



. 158 
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Sep (adv.) . 


* • • 


187 (6) 


-Xi, 




... 116,157 


Oriv 


» • « 


102, 146 


-XX« 


.'.'.'s 


•2, 91, 141 (4) 


6ii<rofjLai 


k • • 


108, 146 


-XOF 




... 116,157 


01 (adv.) 


187 (11) 11. 


-Xos 




... 116,157 


•UAtJ . . • 


I • • 


... 122 


-/Att 




... 115, 156 


0\w 51(1) 


, 59 (4), 122 


-lXt¥ 




... 115,156 


upOL ••• 


1 • • 


• . • Xo.i 


-fjievou 




... 116,156 


dpOP . . . 


59 (4), 122 


-fxfvos 




... 115,156 


0b) 


• • • 


92, 142 


-firj 




114 


I (-C05, -tOj). 


• • 


111, 214 


'fi-iiv 




115 


t (-tTOS) 


1 • • 


... 186 


-furfi 




115 


La 


■ • • 


... 151 


'fJiVOV 




115 


iddrfs ... 


■ • • 


... 163 


-fJLOV 




114 


mKOs ... 


1 • • 


... 162 


-IMvfj 




115 


ihfi 


1 • • 


... 168 


-/JLOi 




... 114,155 


idiov . . . 


k • • 


151 {^ 


'flUJU 




... 47,115 


Idios 


» • • 


151 (8j 


-V (t'phelk.) 79 


t j'w 


k • • 


141 {(i) 


-vai (inf.) 


... 180,167 


/i/i' 


■ • • 


9.-). 1 1 1 


'vdia 




• OO 


(KOS 


■ • • 


...162 


-vrj 




116 


tXoi' 


1 • • 


... 157 


'urjfiL 




88 


IfJiOS 


1 • • 


... 155 


-WJ 




116 


ivioi ... 


• • 


... 158 


-VVVfll 




140 


(fOS 


1 • • 


... 158 


-vov 




116 


<Vos 


\ • • 


... 158 


-VOi 




116 


(OS ... < 


39, 


112,151 


-VVfU 




88 


tS (-fOJ, -LOi] 




111,214 


-vvs 




116 


t$ (-t5os) 


• • • 


127, 170 


-v(>(a 




... 88,274 


IS (-tros) 


1 • • 


... 136 


-VU) 




93 


iiTKlfi 


1 • • 


... 170 


-^o (aor.) 


145 


ICKIOV ... 


• • • 


... 170 


-^« (flit.) 


145 


/(TKOS . . . 


1 • • 


... 170 


-octj 




165 


i<TK<i) . . . 


k • • 


92, 142 


-OlfU 




144 


Lfffia ... . 


• • 


141 (6) 


-otos 




39, 151 (1, 4) 


«r^s ... . 


• • 


141 (6) 


'Oy 




109, 187 ff. 


laffa . . . 


» ■ • 


... 170 


'Op 




... ... J.OO 


(Vraros 


1 • • 


... 169 


-OS (-eos) 


84, 124, 212 


io-repos 
IffTTJi ... 


• • 


... 159 


-0$ (-ou) 34, 109, 181, 


» • • 


141 (6) 






187 if. 


t(rrtK(Js... 


» • • 


141 (6) 


-ocr^vri 


• • • 


170 


t<rTOS . . . 


• • 


126, 135 


-(Jriys 


• • • 


164 


iTTJi 


• • 


... 169 


-ous (-< 


7VT0S 


) 123 


iu) ...31), 


9] 


L, 141 (2) 


-ovca 


• • m 


... 151(7) 


£wv 30, V 


26, 161, 212 


-6<a 


• • • 


... 141(1) 


i(av (patron 


.) 


154 n. 


-pa, . . 


• • • 


116 


twr?;? ... 


■ • • 


... 169 


-/>ts 


• • • 


116 


twriKos 


> • • 


... 169 


-pov 


• • • 


116 


fca (aor.) 


• • • 


... Ok) 


-pos 


• • • 


... 116,157 


/ca (perf.) * 


99, 146, 292 


-aa (aor.) 


69, 96, 145, 


Kea. (plup.) 


i • • 


146, 298 


245 (1), 247 (3 A) 


K€Lv (plup.) 


» • • 


146, 298 


rffaifll 


• • • 


i^Oo 


Kt) 


» • • 


127, 162 


-<r€ (adv.) 


187 (11) n. 


KOS 


I • • 


... 162 


-<reia (opt.' 


1 288 


K(a 


103 n., 298 


-ffeiuj 


• • • 


... 141(2) 



-<r^w(fut.) ... 97,145 

-o0ai 130,167 

-ff0riy ... 102 n., 146 

-cOi^ofMi 146 

-ffia 151 (2) 

-aifios 155 

-<rtoj ... 151 (2), 182 
-<rtf ... 59, 118, 158 
-(r/w(fut.) ... 97,145 

'ffKQj 92, 142 

-fffia 155^n. 

-<rfjj6s 155 II. 

-fftru ... 91,141(5) 

-iraujp 89, 126 

-<mjs 132,169 

-<TTOi lOO 

-ffvr-n 170,174 

-avvos l70 n. 

-(Tw (fut.) 97, 100, 145, 

146 
-(rw(fut.) ... 97,145 

-TOTOi 184, 169 

-Ti?os 133,169 

-T(pos ... 121,159,229 

*Tr7 ••• ••• ••• JLXl 

-r-^p ... 121,159,211 

'Tfipiov 151 (6) 

-riys (-n/Tos)... 37. 16-1 
-rni(-Tov) ... 132,169 

-riKos 162 

-Tiov 151 (8) 

-ns 59,118 

'T\ri 122,159 

-t\ov 64,122 

-TKoi 122 

-r<5s ... 83,117,158 

-TOS 11/ 

-r6s (adv.) ... 187(5) 

^tfHJL ••• ••• ••• X.£^jL 
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-mil* . . . 
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-uUntus 165 
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-uos 112 
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-vom . . . 
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